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ABBREVIATIONS AND NOTES ON DATES 
AND CITATION 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bakiira = Sulayman al-Adhani, Aitab al-bakiira al-sulaymaniyya fi kashf asrar al-diyana al- 
nusayriyya, Beirut, n.d. 

“Buch der Schatten” = H. Halm, “Das «Buch der Schatten»: Die Mufaddal-Tradi- 
tion der Gulat und die Ursprunge des Nusairiertums,” Der Islam 55 (1978), pp. 
219-266 — part 1, ibid., 58 (1981), pp. 15-86—part 2. 

Catechism = Kitab ta‘lim diyanat al-Nusayriyya—a catechism of the Nusayri Religion, in 
Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), fonds arabe 6182, pp. la-20b (= Chap. 8, 
pp. 200-220, below). 

Esoterische Sonderthemen = R. Strothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen bei den 
Nusairi: Geschichten und Traditionen von den heiligen Meistern aus dem 
Prophetenhaus,” Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Berlin, 
1958, pp. 5-23 + 36 pp. of the Arabic text of Ms. Hamburg 303 (= Risdlat al- 
shaykh Mahmiid Ba‘amra ibn al-Husayn al-Nusayri). 

Kiel = Akhbar wa-riwayat ‘an mawalina ahl al-bayt ‘alayhim al-salam, edited by R. 
Strothmann, in “Morgenlandische Geheimsekten in abendlandischer Forschung 
und Handschrift Kiel arab. 19,” Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, Berlin, 1953, pp 7-45 + 7 pp. (the Arabic text of the manuscript). 

KM = Kitab al-Majmit’, in R. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 181-198 (the 
Arabic text); pp. 161-179 (French translation by Dussaud). 

MA = Abii Sa‘iid Maymin b. Qasim al-Tabarani, Aitab sabil rahat al-arwah wa-dalil 
al-suriir wa-l-afrah ila falig al-asbah al-ma‘rif bi-majmiéal-a‘yad, edited by R. Stroth- 
mann, Der Islam 27 (1944-1946) (German Title: Festkalender der Nusairier grundlegendes 
Lehrbuch im syrischen Alawitenstaat). 

Mundzara = Munazarat al-shaykh Yusuf ibn al-‘Ajiiz al-Nashshabi tatadammanu akhassa 
‘aq@idihim bi-l-tawhid, in Ms. Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale), fonds arabe 1450, 
pp. 67-155. 

RT = Risdlat al-tawhid by Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi, in: 
Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), fonds arabe 1450, pp. 42-48. 

Salisbury = E. Salisbury, “The Book of Sulaiman’s First Ripe Fruit Disclosing the 
Mysteries of the Nusairian Religion” by Sulaiman Effendi of Adhanah,” Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 8 (1864), pp. 227-308. 


NOTES ON DATES AND CITATION 


(1) Dates are given according to the Ayri calendar, followed by the Western (i.e. CE) 
equivalent. 

(2) When citing from the Qur'an, the entire verse under discussion is presented in 
English followed by the Arabic transliteration of the verse. The English translation 
is taken from A. Arberry, The Qur'an Interpreted (Oxford, 1983, 2nd edition), with 
occasional modifications. Verses are cited according to the numbering of the com- 
mon Egyptian edition. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Nusayris—also known as ‘Alawis—have been in power in Syria 
for the past three decades. Little is known of their origins or their 
long history, while their religious creeds and thought are somewhat 
better known. The main reason for our fragmentary knowledge of 
the Nusayri religion is that, since its beginnings, it has always been 
the secret faith of a self-conscious elite that zealously guarded its 
sectarian literature. 

The Nusayri faith is a clear example of a syncretistic religion. It 
combines and fuses elements of cults and creeds of very disparate, 
and remote, origins. Among these are various pagan beliefs (residues 
of ancient Mesopotamian and Syrian cults), as well as Persian, Chris- 
tian, Gnostic, and Muslim—both Sunni and Shii—religious precepts 
and practices. All these components have been brought together in 
a syncretistic religious system that has assumed a heterodox Shii garb. 

This syncretistic complex has led to various hypotheses regarding 
the origins of the Nusayri religion. René Dussaud, one of its pioneering 
scholars, saw its roots in the pagan circles of Late Antiquity.! Henri 
Lammens, on the other hand, regarded the Nusayri religion as a pe- 
culiar offshoot of ancient Syrian Christianity.? Other scholars, among 
them Samuel Lyde, Heinz Halm, and Matti Moosa, view the Nusayri 
religion as having developed from a radical Shit group. Our own 
investigation of Nusayri sources has led us to espouse the latter view. 

According to both Nusayri and non-Nusayri writings the begin- 
nings of the Nusayri religion are connected with the figure of 
Muhammad b. Nusayr, a devotee of the tenth and eleventh Shit 
Imams, ‘Ali al-Hadi (d. 254/868) and Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 260/873/ 
4). The term “Nusayriyya”, the most common appellation of the new 
religion, apparently goes back to Ibn Nusayr. Other names by which 


' See R. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis (Paris, 1900), pp. 17-40. 
2 See H. Lammens, “Les Nosairis furent-ils chrétiens? A propos d’un livre récent,” 
Revue de U’Orient Chrétien 6 (1901), pp. 33-50. 
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the religion is commonly known are al-Namiriyya (or al-Numayriyya), 
deriving from one of Ibn Nusayr’s nisbas, al-Namiri (or al-Numayri); 
al-Khasibiyya, after Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi 
(d. 346/957-8 or 358/969), the great scholar and missionary of the 
Nusayri faith; and, in recent times, ‘Alawiyya, which seems to be 
preferred by the Nusayris as emphasizing their affinity with ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib, who is venerated by all Shit groups. Also worthy of note 
are the self-appellations ahl al-tawhid or muwahhida—that is, unitar- 
ians or monotheists. All of these appellations signify the self-percep- 
tion of the Nusayris as the unique and only true monotheistic faith, 
distinct from the rest of Islam, including the Shira. The Muslims, for 
their part, have generally tended to regard them as heretics, outside 
the Muslim fold.? 


Il 


Little study has so far been devoted to the Nusayri religion. Of the 
various manuscripts of Nusayri esoteric and sacred writings that have 
reached European libraries, only a few have been published and stud- 
ied. Modern research into the Nusayri religion began in the middle 
of the 19th century when European travellers, diplomats, and mis- 
sionaries in Syria made contact with the Nusayri people, became aware 
of their peculiar religion, and managed to obtain some of their manu- 
scripts. Among these pioneers was Joseph Catafago, who served during 
the 1840s as chancellor and dragoman of the Prussian consulate- 
general in Syria, located in Beirut. Catafago published some short 
Nusayri liturgical texts and began—but never completed—work on 
the manuscript of a Nusayri catechism. This catechism appears in 
the present volume with translation. A few years later the first mono- 
graph on the Nusayris— The Asian Mystery: The Ansaireeh or Nusairis of 
Syria—was published by Samuel Lyde, a British missionary who lived 
and worked for a time among the Nusayris. Lyde regarded his mono- 
graph as a counterpart to Silvestre de Sacy’s groundbreaking study 
on the religion of the Druzes.* Lyde, however, was able to obtain 


5 On the Muslim attitude toward the Nusayris, see e.g. the well-known legal opinion 
of the 14th-century Hanbali jurist and theologian Taqi al-Din Ibn Taymiyya, in S. 
Guyard, “Le Fetwa d’Ibn Taymiyyah sur les Nosairis,” Journal asiatique 8 (1871), pp. 
162-178. 

* See S. Lyde, The Asian Mystery: The Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria (London, 1860), 
p- v. 
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only one Nusayri manuscript; he therefore had to base his account 
on this single document, together with scanty earlier information and 
oral sources. 

At the beginning of the 20th century Dussaud, who was unfamil- 
iar with Lyde’s work, published a new monograph on the Nusayri 
religion—Histovre et religion des Nosairis—using some additional manu- 
scripts that had reached the National Library in Paris since the ap- 
pearance of the earlier studies. One of the major sources available 
to Dussaud, as well as to scholars who followed him, was al-Bakiira 
al-Sulaymaniyya ft kashf asrar al-diyana al-nusaynyya. Published in Beirut 
in 1840, this work is a modern description and refutation of the Nusayri 
religion written by Sulayman al-Adhani, a Nusayri apostate. ‘This book, 
unknown to his predecesors, supplied Dussaud with most of the 
material on which he based his description of the Nusayri religion. 
Sulayman concentrated primarily on the religious situation prevail- 
ing in his own time. Yet our study of the Nusayri religion has led us 
to conclude that Sulayman’s book testifies to the persistence of early 
Nusayri doctrines and religious practices over the intervening centuries. 

Following Dussaud, a textual study was undertaken by Rudolph 
Strothmann. He published a few Nusayri manuscripts, among them 
a large manuscript containing the Nusayri “Book of Festivals” (known 
as Kitab majmié al-a‘yad) and also published important articles on spe- 
cific doctrinal issues. More recently, Heinz Halm has concentrated 
on the early roots and traditions of the sect as well as its Gnostic back- 
ground. His major contributions to the neglected field of Nusayri 
studies have been his detailed and well-documented study on the proto- 
Nusayri text Avtab al-haft wa-l-azilla, and his monograph Die islamische 
Gnosis: die extreme Schia und die “Alawiten (Zurich and Munich, 1982). 

The most recent survey on the Nusayris is Moosa’s Extremist Shiites: 
The Ghulat Sects (New York, 1988), a mainly descriptive synthesis, based 
on both primary and secondary sources. Finally, a few books in Arabic 
appeared in the 20th century, purporting to present an authoritative 
picture of Nusayri history and religion. These books are written ei- 
ther by Nusayris, evincing a markedly apologetic approach, or by non- 
Nusayris motivated by polemical considerations. 


III 


The present volume comprises our previous studies of the Nusayri 
religion that have appeared in various scholarly publications (Chap- 
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ters | to 5 and 7)° and our more recent work, appearing here for the 
first time (Chapters 6 and 8), and constituting nearly half of the book. 
Our previous studies have been substantially revised and adapted to 
book form. Together the chapters form a mosaic of fundamental 
aspects of Nusayri theology and liturgy. 

The first five chapters are concerned with issues of Nusayri theol- 
ogy. Chapter 1, consisting mainly of a detailed analysis of the doc- 
trines of trinity and incarnation, focuses on a 1 3th-century polemi- 
cal treatise, demonstrating the complexity of medieval Nusayri the- 
ology and presenting the diversity of religious thought within the 
Nusayri fold. 

Chapter 2 consists of a thematic analysis of the main theological 
issues of Aitab al-usiis, a medieval pseudepigraphic Nusayri work that 
is a kaleidoscopic treasure of theological issues. In addition to the major 
theological doctrines, it covers such subjects as angelology, proph- 
ecy, theodicy, transmigration, and the Nusayri attitude toward her- 
etics and believers—all with a breadth unequalled in other known 
Nusayri texts. This lengthy treatise is also marked by its preoccupa- 
tion with Christian motifs, exemplifying the significance of the Chris- 
tian element in Nusayri theological thought. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to a discussion of the mystical quest of the 
Nusayri Gnostic for unification with the divine realm of emanation. 
Such unification is achieved by heavenly ascent through the degrees 
of gnosis of the mystery of divinity, perceived as an antinomian res- 
toration of the pristine spiritual existence of the Nusayri believer before 
his mythical fall from the divine world of light. This ideal quest is 
presented as the true meaning of Muhammad’s night journey and 
heavenly ascent. 

In contrast to chapters 1-3, which highlight major theological topics, 
chapters 4 and 5 contain two brief 10th-century theological treatises 
by Aba ‘Abd Allah al Husayn b. Hari al-S@ igh, given here in their 
original Arabic and accompanied by an annotated translation. The 
treatise in chapter 4 focuses on the believer’s duty to know the mys- 
tery of divinity and sets out in detail the allegorical interpretation of 
Muhammad’s night journey and heavenly ascent discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. This treatise stands out in its peculiar concept of the 
dynamics operating between the various degrees of emanation, a pro- 
cess presented as a principle that can be applied to the heavenly ascent 


> The original title of the earlier version of these chapters, and the publication in 
which they appeared are indicated in a list at the end of the book. 
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of the soul through these degrees. The treatise in chapter 5 basically 
pursues the same theme but focuses on the relationship between the 
two supreme persons of the trinity, the ma‘nd and the ism. 

Chapter 6 deals with the Nusayri liturgical calendar presented in 
al-Tabarani’s | 1th-century Majmiv al-a‘yad. The variety of festivals— 
deriving from Persian origins, from Christianity, and from Islam (both 
Sunni and Shr‘i)—is a mirror reflecting the syncretistic nature of the 
Nusayri religion. Nusayri allegorical and antinomian tendencies, a 
recurrent feature of heterodox sects, are clearly attested in this cal- 
endar, demonstrating the means employed by Nusayri theologians 
in their endeavour to fuse their eclectic calendar into a new theo- 
logical and liturgical system. This chapter focuses on the Muslim 
component—which forms the major part of the Nusayri calendar— 
and its adaptation to the Nusayri system. 

The Druze-Nusayri polemic contained in the Druze canon is the 
subject of chapter 7. This polemic focuses on cardinal questions of 
both religions, such as the antinomian stance toward Muslim religious 
commandments and concepts of divinity, and transmigration. An 
uncommon theme of this polemic is the religious significance of the 
physical union between man and woman. The chapter examines 
Nusayri doctrine and praxis as reflected in the polemic, and further 
suggests a degree of social and religious contact between Nusayris and 
Druzes in the formative phase of the Druze religion. 

The eighth and final chapter comprises the Arabic text and an- 
notated translation of the only Nusayri catechism known outside 
Nusayri circles: kitab ta‘lim diyanat al-nusayriyya (literally: Book of in- 
struction in the Nusayri religion). As with other esoteric religious 
groups, initiation into the mysteries of the religion seems to have played 
an important role in the process of shaping and maintaining the 
particular Nusayri identity. This is evident from various works deal- 
ing with aspects of initiation as well as from contemporary Nusayri 
practices. Nusayri catechisms are reported to have been transcribed 
by sheikhs in preparation for initiation. 

The catechism format suggests Western influence; for Christian 
catechisms circulated in ]19th-century Syria. Yet notwithstanding its 
manifestly Christian literary form, the Nusayri catechism indubita- 
bly contains doctrines and formulas found in early Nusayri literature. 

Despite some one hundred and fifty years of research into the 
Nusayri religion, Nusayri studies are still limited, since there are very 
few printed editions even of the manuscripts that are currently avail- 
able. Additional manuscripts may yet be found outside of the Nusayri 
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community. The Nusayris themselves still zealously protect their lit- 
erary heritage, but there is hope that, like the gradual opening up 
currently taking place in Druze educated circles, the Nusayris will 
also eventually become less hermetically sealed to the outside world. 
It goes without saying that a more complete library of Nusayri texts 
would broaden our so far limited and fragmented grasp of the Nusayri 
religion and history, lending support to some of our currently held 
notions and no doubt refuting others. 


IV 
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CHAPTER ONE 


NUSAYRI TRINITARIAN THEOLOGY 
ACCORDING TO A 7TH/13TH CENTURY 
TREATISE 


1. Introduction 


In the Nusayri religion, radical Shii elements constitute a central com- 
ponent. The most important of these is the deification of ‘Ali (b. Abr 
Talib), a doctrine typical of radical Shit groups. It is chiefly due to 
this tenet that those groups are known as Ghulat (“extremists”). 

The question of ‘Ali’s divine/human character in the Nusayri re- 
ligion has been discussed in previous studies. A number of scholars, 
beginning with Lyde and Dussaud and including others to whom we 
will refer later have discussed the Nusayri trinity in varying degrees 
of detail and depth,! attempting to trace the sources of this doctrine 
and to discern its centrality in the Nusayri religion and ritual. Moosa 
has of late dealt with this subject in an exhaustive study of the Ghulat 
sects, about half of which deals with the Nusayri religion.* An ex- 
tensive chapter deals with the Nusayri trinity. However, it appears 
that all the scholars who have until now expounded on this ques- 
tion share a tendency to present the Nusayri theology on the divine 
nature of ‘Ali, the essence of the Nusayri trinity, and other issues as 
woven from the same cloth. Although these scholars are aware of 
the existence of sub-sects and other groupings among the Nusayris, 
and have in fact described them in their studies,’ they have not paid 
attention to the considerable doctrinal differences existing among the 
Nusayris themselves regarding the issues under discussion. This cannot 
always be attributed to a meagreness of sources. In certain cases, such 
as the topics discussed in the present study, this lack of differentia- 
tion is in fact due to an insufficiently careful reading of the sources 
which they had at their disposal. 


' See e.g. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 46-72. 

2 See Moosa, Extremist Shi'ites: The Ghulat Sects, pp. 50-56, 342-351. 

3 See Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 77-103; Moosa, ibid., pp. 337~ 
341. 
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This chapter deals with a few aspects of the question of the di- 
vine/human nature of ‘Ali, and attempts to shed light on the essence 
of the trinity in the Nusayri religion as presented in a Nusayri trea- 
tise of the 7th/13th century. The treatise is an internal Nusayri po- 
lemic in which the author’s personal perception is presented in op- 
position to rival views. The argument exhibits various positions 
reminiscent of internal Christian disputes concerning the nature of 
Christ and the essence of the Christian trinity. Moreover, the author 
himself occasionally clarifies and refines his opinion through a com- 
parison with Christian views, clearly demonstrating his familiarity with 
Christian concepts of the nature and image of Jesus. 


2. Bibliographic Description of the Treatise and Some Notes on Its Language 


The treatise, in the form of a dispute (mundzara), is preserved as part 
of a collective manuscript of Nusayri writings (codex arabe 1450) in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. The manuscript comprises 179 
folios and includes a number of Nusayri treatises, catalogued con- 
cisely by G. Vajda and Y. Sauvan.* 

The debate under discussion occupies pages 67—155 of the codex. 
Vajda and Sauvan inaccurately divided the treatise into two: they 
defined the portion contained in pages 67—130a as a munazara and 
that in pages 130b—155a as an independent treatise. Basing them- 
selves on what is written at the beginning of page 130b, they gave 
this “second treatise” the title /thna‘ashara harf (!) and ascribed it to 
al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar (al-Ju‘fi), a disciple of the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
and an important figure in the Nusayri religion.” In other words, the 
beginning of page 130b, which includes statements attributed to al- 
Mufaddal concerning the knowledge of twelve words, is presented 
as the commencement of a new treatise, which is clearly not the case. 
Dussaud, without paying too much attention to this collective manu- 
script, realized that the personages involved in the debate, as well 


* See G. Vajda and Y. Sauvan, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, deuxiéme partie, manuscnits 
musulmans, vol. 3 (Nos. 1121-1464), Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1985), pp. 311— 
314. 

5 On al-Mufaddal and his place in the Nusayri religion, see H. Halm, “Das «Buch 
der Schatten»: Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat und die Ursprunge des Nusai- 
riertums,” Der Islam 55 (1978), pp. 219-266—part |; ibid., 58 (1981), pp. 15-86— 
part 2. 
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as the place names, attest to a single tractate.° To Dussaud’s obser- 
vation one may add that the issues discussed in the “two treatises” 
and the sequence of ideas also attest to their being a single tractate: 
the opening statements of 130b constitute, in our opinion, a clear 
and direct continuation of the text from the previous page (1 30a), 
rather than the beginning of a new one as suggested by Vajda and 
Sauvan. 

The anonymous scholar who penned a brief preface in French to 
the description of the treatises included in the collective manuscript 
also viewed these consecutive pages (67-155) as one unit. His perti- 
nent comments regarding various sections of the collection attest to 
his attentive reading of it in its entirety.’ 

Also noteworthy is the list of treatises, written in the hand of the 
copyist (or one of the copyists) of the collection, from which it tran- 
spires that the copyist himself viewed the complete sequence of the 
pages under discussion as one work, which he entitled Munazarat al- 
shaykh al Nashshabi tatadammanu akhassa ‘aqg@idthim bi-l-tawhid (Debate 
of sheikh al-Nashahabt including fundamentals of their [=the Nusayris] 
belief concerning the unity of God); the title that follows, sharh al- 
imam wa-ma yijabu ‘alayhi (Explanation of [the institution of] the Imam 
and the obligations imposed on him), refers already to the treatise 
following the Mundazara (pp. 155ff). 

The description of Vajda and Sauvan® indicates that the entire 
collection was copied by a number of copyists, as is evident from the 
colophon at the end of each treatise therein.? The copying of the 
treatise with which we are concerned was completed on the first of 
the month of Safar 1211H (7 August, 1796).!° This collection, along 
with another (Paris, arabe 1449) also containing Nusayri texts in 
Oriental (Syrian) handwriting, reached the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris in 1866.!! 

The language of the manuscript, as in most Nusayri manuscripts 


® See Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, introduction, p. xx. 

? See the handwritten preface to the codex Paris, arabe 1450, p. 2, line 12, to 
p. 3, line 4. There is no pagination of the handwritten preface; the enumeration 
given here is ours. 

8 See Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, vol. 3, p. 314. 

° See e.g. pp. 38a, 167a, 174b. 

'0 Mundzara, p. 155a, lines 1-2. See also Vajda and Sauvan, Catalogue des manuscrits 
arabes, vol. 3, p. 314. 

'! See Vajda and Sauvan, ibid. 
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known to us, is Middle Arabic,'* being characterized by various gram- 
matical deviations from classical Arabic that are typical of middle 
Arabic. Phonetically, the weakening of the hamza is a frequent phe- 
nomenon (e.g. a_—sL_.4_4 instead of e4La4;'? 4“, instead of 
ou’ y;!tel a7 instead of <5L4.5;'° and many others); the exchange 
of = /, sf, v>/ 4 is routine. In spelling, the replacement of 3 
with =, which is usual in manuscripts, occurs quite often; but the 


opposite, less frequent replacement—i. e. 3 instead of = in verbal 


forms in the perfect tense (e.g. (iL instead of i4Le;!® 4425! in- 
stead of %251;!7 12% b instead of (=.2%5 b)!8—is also documented 
numerous times in this manuscript.!? Morphologically, the classical 
forms are generally preserved, although here and there slips into the 
vernacular occur, such as the doubling of the ¢ after the definite article 
(gai instead of Jens i)?°—a phenomenon familiar from spoken dia- 
lects, including the Syrian and Palestinian dialects. 

As regards syntax, particularly noteworthy is the misuse of case 
endings and even subsequent hyper-corrections;”! the disappearance 


of modes of the imperfect,?? which is one of the salient characteris- 


tics of middle Arabic, can also be observed. 


3. Background and Content of the Treatise 


The treatise is aptly described by the anonymous scholar who wrote 
the preface to the collective manuscript as constituting: 


'2 See also Strothmann’s note, MA, pp. 11-12. 

'3 Munazara, p. 69a, line 5. 

'4 Tbid., p. 71a, line 9. 

'9 Thid., p. 112a, line1 2. 

'6 Tbid., p. 67b, line 10. 

'7 Tbid., p. 108b, line 8. 

'8 Thid., p. 113a, line 12. 

'? On this and other grammatical phenomena mentioned here, see J. Blau, A 
Grammar of Mediaeval Judeo-Arabic, 2nd ed. (Jerusalem, 1980), esp. pp. 41-42; idem, 
A Grammar of Christian Arabic (Louvain, 1966-1967), pp. 115-117. 

20 Munazara, p. 11 1a, line 10. 

2! Many examples of this are found in passages from the Munazara quoted in 
our study. Wherever a grammatical form appeared that deviated from the rules of 
classical Arabic, this form was left to stand with an exclamation mark signaling the 
deviation. 


2 Eg. aj Wee Y (in the indicative imperfect) instead of i Y (in the jussive 
imperfect) (Munazara, p. 70a, line 10). 
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an account of various debates which the author held with his coreli- 
gionists, including a debate with a teacher named ‘Ali ibn Mansir that 
took place in the village of Asfin or Isfin?’ in the month of Safar 685H 
(i.e. March or April 1286). In this treatise the author attempts to prove 
the divinity of the Commander of the Faithful [=‘Ali] and a kind of 
trinity in unity and unity in the trinity.** 


These words, in conjunction with his additional comment concern- 
ing the vague nature of the treatise,”° convey succinctly both the gist 
of the treatise and its fragmentary nature. 

The writer of the treatise and the dominant figure in conducting 
the debates described therein is Yisuf ibn al-‘Ajiiz al-Nashshabi al- 
Halabi.”° Nothing is known of his origins except that he possibly hailed 
from the city of Aleppo, as may be inferred from his nisba al-Halabi 
and perhaps also from the fact that he refers to a certain al-Jazari, 
with whom he studied, as the “Imam of the people of Aleppo” (zmam 
al-halabiyyin).?? 

Al-Nashshabi himself sums up the reasons that led him to write 
the polemic: He wishes to set forth the correct path and to caution 
against distortions by deviants and corruptors who follow the fallacies 
of their hearts.”° Along with this didactic-polemical purpose, the author 
also gives an eschatological explanation for his action: the differences 
between the various factions are, in his opinion, one of the signs of 
the end of days. The author even suggests a connection between the 
events of his day and those of the end of time, destined to occur within 
twenty years, i.e. at the beginning of the 8th/14th century.”? 


23 The identification of this place as well as of others mentioned in the Mundzara 
is uncertain. It is possible that some places changed names or no longer exist. However, 
there are allusions to them as being located in the Nusayri mountain. Some might 
be identified with similar place names appearing in the maps supplied by Dussaud 
in his Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale (Paris, 1927); see esp. map 
no. IX. 

24 See the above-mentioned French handwritten preface to the Mundazara, p. 2, 
lines 20-23. 

25 “T] s’exprime d’une maniére si obscure, que je n’ai pu le suivre dans le dédale 
de son raisonnement” (ibid., p. 2, lines 24-26). 

26 This is his full name as it appears on p. 68a, line10. At the beginning of the 
treatise (67b, lines 4—5) he is mentioned as Yiisuf al-Halabi al-ma‘rif bi-l-Nashshabi, 
but the surname Ibn al-‘Ajiiz appears only on the margin of the page. Henceforth 
he will be referred to by his nisba al-Nashshabi or simply as “the author.” On him, 
see also, D.‘A. Hasan, A‘lam min al-madhhab al-ja‘fari al-‘alawi (Damascus, 1998), vol. 
2. Pp. 12-15. 

2” Munazara, p. 140b, line 6. 

28 Tbid. p. 142b. 

29 Ibid. pp. 139b-140b. The author notes that these eschatological events will 
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Al-Nashshabi notes at the beginning of the treatise that he accom- 
panied his teacher, at the latter’s request, in his wanderings to a 
number of villages in northwestern Syria,*° whose inhabitants treated 
them hospitably.*! From there, due to poor living conditions, he was 
forced to continue his wanderings until he came to “the people of 
the mountain and the shore,”*? the historical centre of the Nusayris.*° 
The author does not conceal his profound disappointment with the 
mountain people, most of whom, according to him, “have turned 
away from the correct (path) and from telling the truth and have turned 
to corrupt matters and worthless trade” (fa-wajadtu akthara ahl al-jabal 
gad shadhdhii ‘an al-haqq wa-qawil al-sidq wa-mali ila l-asbab al-fasida wa- 
l-badayi‘ al-kasida wa-l-tijara al-khasira).>* Later in the treatise al-Nash- 
shabi emphasizes his disappointment with both their moral and their 
religious-doctrinal values; he accuses them of upholding deviant views 
and relates that he disputed with them on the heresy of various groups 
of the mountain people.*» Among the latter he specifically mentions 
Nashi Karmas and Rabr‘a al-Suwayda,*° who, in his eyes, exempli- 
fied those holding disreputable views.*’ The author argues in par- 
ticular with Rabi‘a al-Suwayda and his teacher, al-Mu‘allim Misa, 
who is mentioned several times in the treatise. Al-Nashshabi accuses 
Rabr'a of disclosing the secrets of the religion to the multitudes—in 


take place within the influence zone of three planets: Saturn (zuhal), Jupiter (al-mushtari) 
and Mercury (‘ufarid). There follows a detailed account of the coming of the Mahdi 
and the establishment of his rule over the entire universe. 

3° Munazara, pp. 68b-69a; al-Nashshabi mentions the names of several stations 
in his wanderings, among them the villages Bilad al-dhimam, Bilad al-nisaf, and 
al-Khiisa. As far as we are able to tell, these names do not appear either in the Arabic 
geographical literature or in modern studies. See also note 23, above. 

' Munazara, p. 68b, lines 12-13. 

32 Munazara, p. 69a, line 2; by this the author probably refers to the Nusayri moun- 
tain and the coast of Ladhiqiyya. 

3 On this region, the historical domain of the Nusayris for centuries, see J. 
Weulersse, Le pays des Alaouites (Tours, 1940), pp. 124-162. 

3* Mundzara, p. 69a, lines 2-5. 

%° On the heresy of the “mountain people,” see also the author’s words on pp. 
139b, 142a. 

36 Munazara, p. 69a, lines 3-4. The former is not mentioned again in the trea- 
tise; the latter (Rabra) is mentioned further on by the name Rabji‘a b. Nasr al-‘Asida 
(Munazara, p. 70b, line 9). His surname al-Suwayda may indicate his connection 
with one of several places named al-Suwaydiyya (or al-Souweidiyye as the name is 
actually pronounced in the Syrian Arabic dialect). See the index in Dussaud’s 
Topographie. 

37 Mundzara, p. 69b. 
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pursuit of power, authority, and material pleasures, and also because 
of a psychological disorder.*® 

The debate between al-Nashshabi and Raby‘a takes place in the 
village of Dayriina in the district of al-Qulay‘a,*? as well as in the 
aforementioned village of Asfin/Isfin, Rabi‘a’s village. The author 
notes that he won support for his views from a number of scholars, 
whose names (unknown to us from other sources) he cites specifically.” 
Contrary to his usual practice, he describes in relative detail the cir- 
cumstances of one of the meetings. During the debate between the 
two, others are present, some of whom take a position in favour of 
one of the sides; tempers flare and the polemic causes a breach be- 
tween families and friends. Al-Nashshabi blames Rabr‘a for denouncing 
him to the local governor saying that his rival (i.e. the author) and 
his faction are plotting against him. The governor then summons them 
and they are compelled into hiding.*! 

The vigour and intensity of the polemic indicates, in our view, the 
religious and theological ferment that existed in the first centuries 
of the consolidation of the Nusayri religion. This contrasts with the 
poor state of religious education in more recent times, especially in 
the last two hundred years, about which there is quite detailed evi- 
dence.* 

The treatise deals with numerous topics and is not marked by con- 
ceptual consistency. The author jumps from one subject to another 
without maintaining a thread of thought to connect the many ideas 
he discusses. Nevertheless, the fundamental axis around which his 
discussion revolves seems to incorporate two main questions (which 
are in fact two aspects of the same issue): the internal Nusayri dis- 
pute over the nature of ‘Ali and the essence of the Nusayri trinity. 
We have chosen, therefore, to focus on these issues. 


38 Munazara, pp. 113a, 142b; the author’s criticism of Rabi‘a is grounded in a 
general psychological theory that he learned from his master Hatim al-Tibani, one 
of the leading Nusayri authorities at the end of 7th/13th century and beginning of 
the 8th/14th. On him, see Muhammad Amin Ghilib, Ta’rikh al-‘Alawtyyin (Beirut, 
n.d.), pp. 376ff; D.‘A. Hasan, A‘lam min al-madhhab al-ja‘fari al-‘alawi, pp. 38-40. 

39 Munazara, p. 70a, line 4. 

” Mundazara, pp. 7 1a~b. 

4! Mundzara, pp. 112b-113a. 

* See e.g. Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 186-231, and esp. p. 188. 
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4. The Debate over the Nature of ‘Ali 


After describing the circumstances of the dispute, al-Nashshabi es- 
tablishes the literary framework of the treatise. He sets out to dispute 
and refute the views of a number of groups sharing a concept that 
reduces the divine status of ‘Ali. 

The dispute between the author and his rivals regarding the di- 
vine/human nature of ‘Ali reflects essentially the intrinsic tension be- 
tween two polarized perceptions of this issue. The viewpoint repre- 
sented by the author is an abstracting one**—i.e. a conception that 
accentuates the divine elements of ‘Ali while avoiding aspects of his 
nature that could impart to him qualities of flesh and blood. This is 
essentially a docetic conception. The rival conception depicts ‘Ali as 
closer to flesh and blood and sketches him in anthropomorphic terms, 
even in actual incarnation. 

The tension between these conceptions is inherent to the Nusayri 
creed, which views ‘Ali as a deity that appeared in various periods 
of history in diverse human guises.*? This essentially resembles the 
Christian dogma of the divinity of the Son and his historical appear- 
ance in his incarnation as Jesus. The tension between the two per- 
ceptions of ‘Ali stems from the theological difficulty latent in the 
doctrine of incarnation. In what follows we shall see that the vari- 
ous Nusayri concepts born of the desire to solve this difficulty also 
resemble, to a large degree, Christian attempts to wrestle with this 
question. 

Al-Nashshabi’s charges against the convictions of his rivals appears 
throughout the treatise, but their gist can already be found in its be- 
ginning: 

We debated the question of acknowledging or rejecting the existence 
of image (fa-jara bayni wa-baynahu al-hadith ‘ald ithbat wujiid al-siira wa- 
nafytha), and his [Rabyi‘a’s] opinion of the Commander of the Faithful 
[=‘Ali]. . . was that he did have an image both in his appearance and 
in his concealment (musawwar siira bi-zuhiirithi wa-butinihi); [possessing] 
a hand of light, a head of light and a foot of light; and he [Rabi‘a] 
was of the opinion that the abstract image [is identical] with the light 


43 Munazara, pp. 80a~—83b. On these groups see below. 

The Arabic term frequently used by the author is fanzih or some other deriva- 
tive of the root nzh. The literal meaning of this is “purification,” but for our pur- 
poses it may in some cases be best rendered as “abstraction.” 

© The cyclical revelaton of the deity is discussed below. 
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of essence*® (wa-athbata anna al-siira al-anza‘iyya hiya niir al-dhat). ... And 
he further stated: “I do not deny anything about him*’ except eating 
and drinking,” and I rejected his remarks on this. In addition, we dis- 
cussed the question of the “imama line” (safr al-imama). He believed 


that it is “ma‘ndwi’** and I rejected [also] this claim.*? 


Three points evolving from this paragraph are repeated and discussed 
in many other places in the text: (a) Rabi‘a’s conception of ‘Ali the 
deity as possessing a form in which he is revealed, “the visible form,” 
as it is designated in many places in the course of the treatise; (b) 
this form is portrayed in anthropomorphic terms, although it should 
be noted that Rabi‘a does not present here a crude anthropomor- 
phism; he refers to the members of God’s body (hand, head, foot) as 
manifestations of light;°° and (c) the ma‘nd reveals himself in the his- 
torical “imama line” (of Twelver Shi‘ism). 


5. Internal Polemics Regarding the Nature of ‘Ali 


Elsewhere in the treatise,°?' al-Nashshabi presents Rabi‘a’s opinion 
in great detail and adds that the latter views the perception that ne- 
gates ‘Ali’s (exoteric) form—an outlook that does not recognize his 
incarnation—as heretical.°* The author again emphasizes Rabi‘a’s 
stand, which contends that only incontrovertibly concrete actions such 
as eating and drinking cannot be ascribed to ‘Ali. To prove his claim 
that ‘Ali the God took on a visible form, Rabr‘a cites historical epi- 
sodes from ‘Ali’s life in which he is described as undertaking human 
activities. Chief among these are events that took place in the course 
of military expeditions at the beginning of Islam, such as the killing 
of the Jew Marhab during the expedition of Khaybar (in 7/628),°° 


© The term “light of essence” (niir al-dhat), mentioned in several passages of the 
Munazara quoted here, signifies a mediating power between the persons of the trin- 
ity; see the discussion on the trinity below. 

47 Te. about ‘Ali. 

48 This means that the most sublime aspect of the trinity (normally identified with 
the ma‘n@) is incarnated in the historical Imams. This concept is in fact entailed in 
the term “tmama line” (sar al-imama), This question as well as the affinity of the Nusayris 
to Twelver Shi‘ism is discussed below. 

49 Mundazara, pp. 70b, line 12—7 1a, line 6; see also p. 100b, line 10—101a, line 
3 (to be discussed later), and p. 142b, line 9. 

°° A similar view is ascribed to the sect of the Bayaniyya. See ‘Abd al-Qahir al- 
Baghdadi, al-Farq bayn al-firaq, edited by P. Hitti (Cairo, 1924), p. 145. 

' Munazara, p. 100b, line 10—p. 101, line 3. 
°2 Tbid., p. 100b, lines 10-11. 
53 Tbid., p. 101a, line 5; On this well-known incident, see the account, founded 
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and ‘Ali’s war against Mu‘awiya at Siffin (in 37/657).°* ‘Ali’s par- 
ticipation in clearly human activities of this sort leaves no room for 
doubt, in Rabi‘a’s mind, that he also possessed a human aspect. 

Some of the opinions that al-Nashshabi ascribes to Rabi‘a, as well 
as other views, are identified by the author as those of various groups 
that we will detail shortly. These groups shared the belief in the in- 
carnation of God in ‘Ali. It appears that in describing in detail the 
various heretical groups, the author does not necessarily intend to 
identify any of them with groups holding these same views in his own 
time. His primary intention is rather to point out the similarity be- 
tween the views of apostates of his own time and the views held by 
these groups. 

Among the heresies which the author lists are some that are known 
from other sources and some that are as yet completely unknown. It 
transpires from the treatise that the majority are internal Nusayri “her- 
esies.” The Hatimiyya and Ishaqiyya occupy a conspicuous place 
among these heresies. The treatise describes the first as a Nusayri 
faction; we have been unable to trace it in other sources.°? Among 
the views which al-Nashshabi attributes to the Hatimiyya is the con- 
ception that ‘Ali is not the supreme concealed aspect of the divinity. 
In their understanding, the three divine lights of the trinity, ‘Ali, 
Muhammad, and Salman, emanated (inbajasat) from the “absence” 
(al-ghayb). ‘Ali in his historical appearance is, according to them, a 
created flesh-and-blood figure (shakhs bashari makhliiq) that reflects the 
human aspect of the deity. Between the divine aspect of ‘Ali and di- 
vinity itself there is an intermediate entity, the “light of essence”;°° 
‘All is therefore, in their understanding, the manifestation of God in 
a created human form.” In another place al-Nashshabi even attributes 


on both Sunni and Shi sources, in Muhammad Bagir al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar (Beirut, 
1403/1983), vol. 21, pp. 15ff. 

4 Munazara, p. 105b, lines Off. It is noteworthy that among the biographical episodes 
meant to demonstrate ‘Ali's human aspect, there is one referred to by the title Khabar 
al-a‘inna (the account of the clouds). This event is seemingly referred to by MA (p. 
194) where ‘Ali is depicted as descending from heaven on clouds. A similar view 
appears in al-Shahrastani’s account of the Bayaniyya sect. See D. Gimaret and G. 
Monnot, Livre des religions et des sectes (Leuven, 1986), p. 451. 

55 The title Hatimiyya seems to derive from the name of a certain Hatim al- 
Hanifiyya mentioned in Mundzara, p. 137a, line 3. See also p. 82b, line 10, where 
he is called shaykhuna Hatim and where heretic views are ascribed to him. 

5® On the term “light of essence,” see Mundzara, pp. 82a~b. 

57 Tbid., p- 134a, lines 2-3. 
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to them the somewhat vague notion that this created form in fact 
originated in the actions of the multitudes. In other words, God created 
‘Ali’s human form for people out of their own actions.°® The author’s 
intention here seems to be that God appears to the people in a created 
human form due to mankind’s inability to grasp His exalted nature. 
The view that ‘Ali is of flesh and blood, just like the “leader of the 
community” (¢mdm al-jama@a) in every generation, is also attributed 
to the Hatimiyya.°? A double claim may be implied here: First, for 
the complete incarnation of ‘Ali and second, for the belief that ‘Ali 
is embodied anew not only in the historical Imams but also in the 
leaders of the Nusayri communities in every generation.” 

The Ishaqiyya are the other important group whose views al-Nash- 
shabi portrays as reflecting the heretical views with which he takes 
issue in his treatise. In a number of places in the treatise the author 
notes that those who hold these deviant opinions are the followers 
of Abi Duhayba. Although the author does not mention this per- 
son by any other appellation, he is apparently referring to Isma‘ll b. 
Khilid al-Ba‘labakki, known by his surname of Abii Duhayba, a dis- 
ciple of Ishaq (b. Muhammad al-Nakha‘ al-Ahmar), one of the found- 
ers of the Ishaqiyya sect. In origin and outlook this sect was close to 
the Nusayriyya, and it seems that al-Nashshabi’s polemic against them 
reflects some historical reality and does not belong merely in the lit- 
erary domain.®! 


58 Tbid., p. 149b, lines 11-13. 

°° Tbid., p. 134a, lines 4-5. 

6° For evidence for the persistence in modern times of the belief that ‘Ali was 
incarnated in certain persons, see R. Strothmann, “Die Nusayri im heutigen Syrien,” 
Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen (Géttingen, 1950), p. 35. See also 
J. Catafago, “Die drei Messen der Nussairier,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen 
Gesellschaft 2 (1848), p. 389. 

5! So far the only source for the history of the Ishaqiyya in Syria is Ghalib, Ta’rikh 
al-‘Alawiyyin (pp. 262-264), according to which the Syrian centre of the sect in Aleppo 
moved under the leadership of Abi Duhayba to the region of the Nusayri moun- 
tain and from there to the coast of Ladhiqiyya, where Abi Duhayba and his fol- 
lowers became rivals of the Nusayri sect. At the beginning of the 13th century the 
Ishaqiyya were oppressed in this region by the activities of Hasan al-Makzin al- 
Sinjari, a Nusayri emir and a great poet of the Nusayriyya. Al-Sinjari burned their 
writings and practically eliminated the presence of the Ishaqiyya in the region. Some 
followers of the sect may have remained among the Nusayris; at any rate the memory 
of the rivalry was still very much alive. The Nusayris also retained in their possesion 
Ishaqi writings. On Ishaq and the Ishaqiyya, see Halm, “Das «Buch der Schatten»,” 
part 1, pp. 245-247, 250-253; MA, pp. 130, 195, 205. For a French translation of 
al-Shahrastani’s account of the Ishaqiyya, see Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, 
pp. 57ff; Gimaret and Monnot, Livre des religions et des sectes, pp. 542-545. 
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The central point in Ishaq’s teachings, presented in the treatise 
through his disciple Abi Duhayba, is the belief in ‘Ali’s divinity and 
his incarnation in the Imams. In four places in the treatise al-Nashshabi 
attributes to Abi Duhayba an anthropomorphic conception of God;®? 
Abii Duhayba’s opinion regarding the ma‘nd as part of the wmama line 
is mentioned in two places.°? As we know, the author rejects this view, 
since those who profess it in fact believe in incarnation (huliliyya).* 
Elsewhere the author claims that he who holds that “‘Alj’s ability is 
[part] of the ability of God and that the ma‘nd is not identical to ‘Ali 
is thereby a polytheist (mushrik), an infidel and a follower of Abi 
Duhayba.”® A more explicit link between the Ishaqiyya and the “de- 
viant” views rejected by al-Nashshabi is made in another paragraph, 
in which the author describes events that occurred after God’s in- 
carnation in the Imam Hasan (al-‘Askari): 


Questions and answers have multiplied, doubt has intruded, and dis- 
reputable views have appeared such as those of Ishaq and his com- 
rades and others from among those who believe in incarnation (huliiliyya), 
those who fabricated lies in their hearts and said that God resides in 
the Aijab and in the 6a) and in the yafims,®° and in others among the 
“people of rank” (ahi al-maratib).°’ 


This passage directly links Ishaq and his followers with views that 
advocate the incarnation (of ‘Ali). However, is the portrayal of rival 
views, such as those held by Ishaq and his followers (i.e. considering 


2 Munazara, p. 118a, lines 10-11. Here he is not mentioned by his surname Abi 
Duhayba but as the “author of kita al-fahs.” Further on, however (p. 1 23a, line 3), 
al-Nashshabi explicitly identifies Abi Duhayba as the writer of the above-mentioned 
book, now referred to by its full title Aitab al-fahs wa-l-bahth. 

63 Mundazara, p. 123a, line 3; p. 125b, lines 12-13. 

® Tbid., p. 125b lines 12-13. 

65 Tbid., p. 131b, lines 4-6. For a derogatory mention of Abi Duhayba in one of 
the prayers of Aitab al-majmii‘‘, see KM, p. 185, line 2 (=p. 165 in the French trans- 
lation); for an English translation, see Salisbury, pp. 239-240. 

® The five_yatims (the Incomparables) are divine entities emanating from the trinity, 
or more specifically, from the bab. The yatims, like the persons of the trinity, are 
identified with Muslim figures, five of the companions of the prophet who are also 
known as “‘Ali’s supporters: al-Miqdad b. Aswad al-Kindi, Abi Dharr al-Ghifari, 
‘Abd Allah b. Rawaha al-Ansari, ‘Uthman b. Maz‘iin al-Najashi and Qanbar b. 
Kadan al-Dawsi. See: KM, p. 188 lines 7—9 (=p. 168 in the French translation); Salis- 
bury, p. 246. On the place of the yafims in Nusayri theology see: Dussaud, Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis, p. 68 ff. and Moosa, Extremist Shi'ites, pp. 357-361. 

67 Munazara, p. 120a, line 11—120b. The term ahi al-maratib is a general title 
for all the persons of the Nusayri spiritual realm. See: AM, p. 191, line 4 (=p. 194 
in the French translation); Salisbury, p. 250, and Moosa, Extremist Shi‘ites, ibid. 
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the ma‘nd as part of the imama line, distinguishing between the ma‘nd 
and ‘Ali, and believing in the incarnation in ‘Ali and the Imams), 
sufficient to prove that the treatise reflects a historical debate between 
two closely related sects (Nusayriyya and Ishaqiyya)? There does not 
appear to be sufficient evidence to decide this issue unequivocally. 
It is indeed possible that the participants in the debate testify to its 
persistence in their own time, so that whereas al-Nashshabi represented 
the Nusayri-Khasibi view,” his rivals, led by Rabi‘a, represented the 
Ishaqi view. However, one can just as reasonably assert that the debate 
does not reflect a true historical reality and that the author used the 
names of past rivals, Ishaq and his disciple Abt: Duhayba, in order 
to condemn the deviant doctrines of his own time. 

In any event, al-Nashshabi regards the sect that followed al-Khasibi 
as the only one holding correct views and the only one whose fol- 
lowers are worthy of being considered as unitarians (muwahhida). 

The author mentions two other groups—apparently also Nusayri 
sub-sects—the Mu'tazila and the Zaydiyya; but it should be noted 
that there is no correlation between them and the groups known to 
us by these names in Muslim literature. The Mu‘tazila referred to 
by the author of the Mundazara may be identical with the ShiT sub- 
sect mentioned under this name by al-Mas‘idi.®? The view that “the 
visible form of the deity is the sun which encompasses the sky” is 
ascribed to the Mu‘tazila,”° as is the view that the divine manifested 
form from which the ma‘nd speaks is the universal end (al-siira al-mar’tyya 
al-ghaya al-kulliyya al-zahira al-lahiitiyya al-natiga bi-l-ma‘nawiyya)."' In 
their system this form is actually identical with the entire trinity, and 
it speaks through the historical human figures in which the trinity is 
incarnated.’ 

Regarding the name Zaydiyya, it should first be noted that the 
author includes several groups under this rubric (al-firag al-madhkira 
min al-zaydiyya).’* From the text it appears that the appellation is de- 


68 |e. the doctrine attributed to Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi. 
Al-Nashshabi, as it becomes clear from various places in his book, regards al-Khasibi 
as a leading authority of the authentic Nusayriyya. In Catechism, question 99, al- 
Khasibi is presented as the founder of the Nusayri religion. On the life and works 
of al-Khasibi, see the preface by the anonymous editor of al-Khasibi’s a/-Hidaya I- 
kubra (Beirut ,1406/1986), pp. 5-24. 

69 See “Mu'tazila,” EP, vol. 7, p. 793. 

70 Munazara, p. 137b, line 4. 

7! Tbid, p. 137b, lines 7-8. 

?2 Tbid, lines 8-11. 

73 Ibid, p. 143a, lines 8-9. 
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rived from the name of a certain Zayd al-Hasib,’* to whom various 
essays are attributed. The essays, known to al-Nashshabi, included 
heretical beliefs, among them (a) that Muhammad, ‘Ali, and Salman 
are one person (al-mim [=Muhammad] wa-‘Ali wa-Salman shay’ wahid 
wa-niir wahid);’° (b) that ‘Ali is only a holy spirit which sustains the 
body of the believer (but does not dwell inside it);”° and (c) that the 
spirit of the believer is the spirit that speaks through the voice of the 
Imam and is identical with ‘Ali (!). Alongside this complex of doc- 
trines concerning the divinity that express views diminishing “Ali's 
divine status, these essays are also said to include an exalting view 
of the deity whereby the ma‘nd is separated and placed above the trinity, 
i.e. “the ma‘nd is neither visible nor sensible, and it is ‘the intellect’ 
(al-‘aql) and also ‘the intellectually cognized object’ (al-‘aql al-ma‘gil)’’ 
that creates all things.””® 

It is noteworthy that the view attributed here to the Zaydiyya, ac- 
cording to which ‘Ali, Muhammad, and Salman constitute one per- 
son, is reminiscent of the Christian Sabellian heresy of the third cen- 
tury, which stipulated that the Father and the Son are one person.’? 

The last of the deviant groups mentioned by al-Nashshabi and 
known to us also from other sources is the Mukhammisa, mentioned 
only once in our text. Unlike the foregoing groups this is not a Nusayri 
sect, although it does hold views similar to those of the Nusayris. Al- 
Nashshabi does not dwell on it at length, he merely attributes to it a 
simplistic concept of incarnation; yet it transpires from his remarks 
that this sect is well known to him and that he is familiar with the 
literary polemics against it.®° 

Finally deserving of mention is the marked propensity of the treatise 
to characterize later religious groups according to their resemblance 
to earlier known groups and factions, without there necessarily be- 


74 Ibid., p. 138, lines 5-6. 

79 Tbid., p. 139a, lines 9-10. 

76 Thid., line 8. 

”” The rendering of these well-known Aristotelian terms is that of S. Pines in his 
English translation of Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed (Chicago and London, 
1963), vol. 1, p. 163. See also our discussion below of the trinity, and esp. p. 38 
with note 150. 

78 Munazara, p. 139a, line 7. 

8 On this Christian heresy, see Epiphanius, Panarion, Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte 31, edited by K. Holl (Leipzig, 1922), 62, 1. 

8° Mundazara, p. 131a. On the Mukhammisa, see Halm, “Das «Buch der Schatten»,” 
part 2, p. 250; and idem, Die Islamische Gnosis, pp. 218-230. See also W. Madelung, 
“Mukhammisa” EP, vol. 7, pp. 517-518. 
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ing a connection between them, not even a literary one. 

The central doctrine common to the diverse outlooks presented 
here is that ‘Ali has a separate, human nature not identical with his 
divine nature. In the author’s opinion, this of necessity leads to an 
anthropomorphic view of the deity, a conclusion that in his opinion 
entails both heresy and polytheism (shirk); he likens their error to the 
Christian error in comprehending the divine aspect of Christ in the 
Trinity: 

He who believes that ‘Ali is a human name (ism nasiit) and that Allah 
is a divine name (ism /ahiit) has thus admitted that Allah is a body (jism) 
representing both divinity and humanity—indeed he has become an 
infidel and polytheist (Aafara wa-ashraka), and reverted to what the Chris- 
tians believe concerning Christ. They say that he [i.e. Christ] repre- 
sents both divinity and humanity; that his execution and crucifixion 
affected his humanity, and that his divinity ascended to heaven, re- 
turning to its source. God, however, denounced them as liars in His 
words (Q. 4:159): “Yet they did not slay him, neither crucified him, 
only a likeness of that was shown to them,” as well as in His words 
(Q, 112:1): “The Commander of the Faithful has not begotten and has 
not been begotten,” etc. And He denied them in His words: “I am a 
tongue, neither flesh nor blood.” And He denounced them as liars as 
He denounced the Christians. It is proven by these words that he [i.e. 
‘Ali] is one, single, rational in his essence and does not reside in a created 
human form, nor does he speak through such a human form.®! 


A few points in this passage warrant attention. First, quite instruc- 
tive is the analogy the author draws between the mistaken concep- 
tion that, according to him, exists in Christianity regarding the fig- 
ure of Jesus, and Nusayri doctrinal deviations concerning the belief 
in ‘Ali's divinity. Both impair the perception of the nature of the deity 
by creating a duality—a divine aspect (ism lahit) and a human as- 
pect (sm nasiit)—in the deity. The tendency to draw an analogy be- 
tween ‘Ali and Jesus is indeed a familiar theme in heterodox Shit 
circles and has been noted by scholars in the past; the adoption of a 
docetic view in relation to ‘Ali’s death, similar to Gnostic-Manichaean 
docetism in relation to Jesus, can also be found in Muslim heresio- 
graphic literature.®? However, one can discern here also the author’s 


8! Munazara, p. 136a, line 11. 

82 See e.g. the chapter on the Saba’iyya (i.e. the followers of ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’) 
in al-Baghdadi, al-Farg bayn al-firaq, p. 142. See also I. Friedlaender, “The Heterodoxies 
of the Shiites according to Ibn Hazm,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 28 (1907), 
pp. 29-30. For a discussion of the docetic doctrine concerning ‘Ali, see also Lyde, 
The Asian Mystery, p. 123. 
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familiarity with the complex nature of Christian trinitarian theology, 
and his familiarity with the Christian terminology is seen in the use 
of the twin terms nasiit-lahiit, which are specifically Christian. 

It is interesting to note, too, the use the author makes of the docetic 
verse in the Qur'an regarding Jesus, as the aim of the Qur’anic verse 
is to demonstrate the impossibility of a man like Jesus being humili- 
ated and dying a shameful death by crucifixion. The Qur’anic verse 
does not negate Jesus’ human aspect in any way. Here, however, 
general docetic use has been made of this verse, as if in order to deny 
Jesus’—and thereby ‘Ali’s—true human aspect. 

The second interesting point in this passage is the deification of 
‘Ali. The exaltation of ‘Ali reaches its apex in his complete identifi- 
cation with God, which is achieved through exegesis and even by 
means of a daring modification of the Quranic verse that opens siira 
112 (al-tkhlas): “qul huwa llahu ahad...lam_yalid wa-lam yiilad” (Say: He 
is God, one God... has not begotten and has not been begotten). In- 
stead of the word allah in the canonic version of the Qur’an, the words 
amir al-mu’minin (Commander of the Faithful) appear here—an ex- 
pression that in Nusayri literature, as well as in Shit literature in its 
various subdivisions, refers to ‘Ali.°° 

In order, on the one hand, to refute more vigorously the accusa- 
tions made by Rabi‘a and others who hold similar views and, on the 
other hand, to reinforce his own approach, which exalts ‘Ali as God, 
al-Nashshabi turns to a series of sayings of the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
and other authorities, including Muhammad b. Sinan* and al-Khasibi. 

In a statement made by al-Sadiq, he is cited as telling his disciple 
al-Mufaddal (b. ‘Umar): “[since] it is impossible to say that the es- 
sence [of God] is light, how, therefore, is it possible to say that it is 


83 Elsewhere in the Munazara (p. 130b, lines 3—5) the divine attributes mentioned 
in the above-cited verse are listed as part of the twelve attributes (literally: “words” 
[huriif]) of ‘Ali as ma‘nd. Only “the believer who knows them and acts according to 
them can be considered as a true believer.” See also RT (p. 47b), where the author, 
al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi, distinguishes between divine attributes appro- 
priate to the ism and others to be applied exclusively to the ma‘nd. On the text and 
analysis of RT, see T. Abu Rajab, “The Nusayri Theology of the Epistle of Unity 
by al-Husayn b. Handan al-Khasibi” (M.A. thesis, The Hebrew University of Je- 
rusalem, 2002 [ Hebrew}). 

84 4 Shii scholar, disciple of the Imam ‘Ali al-Rida, known in Imami literature 
for his heterodox views. On him, see Abi ‘Amr Muhammad b.‘Umar al-Kishshi, 
Kitab al-Ryal, edited by A. al-Husayni (Najaf, n.d.), pp. 332, 427 and esp. 486-488. 
See also Aba ‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Najashi, Avab al-Rydl (Qumm, 1407H), p. 
328. 
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flesh and blood?”® In other words, the attempt of Rabi‘a and oth- 
ers to apply human terms to the divinity (hand, foot, head, back and 
front, up and down, right and left) necessarily leads to its circum- 
scription."© 

The author clarifies further that regarding God in anthropomor- 
phic terms such as those used by Raby‘a teaches nothing about Him, 
only about His creatures. “The deficiency is in them, not in Him, 
and every [one] sees Him as something of his own kind; how can it 
be that traits be attached to God that are proper to His creatures?” 
(wa-dhalika al-‘ajz fthim la fihi wa-kullin (!) yarahu bima huwa min jinsihi 
fa-kayfa_yahsulu bihi ma huwa min jinsi khalgihi).®’ 

In an interpretation of another statement by al-Sadiq, one that 
presents a summary of an abstracting conception of God, the author 
reiterates the idea just stated and stresses it: There is no change in 
God/‘Ali in the incarnation; if such a change is perceived by human 
beings, it stems from their limited understanding. In summarizing 
his opinion of the correct conception concerning the deity of ‘Ali, 
the author makes the following declaration of faith: 


We bear witness that the Commander of the Faithful [‘Ali] is God, the 
Lord of all beings, the eternal, the primal, the converter of hearts and 
sights (muqallib al-qultib wa-l-absar), so that they see Him in human shape. 
But He is exalted above the limitations of circumference, time, and space, 
and is superior to the belief of those who deny the possibility of know- 
ing Him (ahi al-tabjil wa-l-inkar). The unitarian, while acknowledging 
the existence of the Creator, is indifferent to clear expressions of abstrac- 
tion (wa-la_yubali al-muwahhid idha [a]qarra bi-wujitd al-bari ma yasrahu min 
alfaz al-tanzih).®® 1, however, acknowledge [His] appearance and ab- 
stract Him from a limited and conceived form, and from a described 
and numeral aspect. I therefore exclude Him from two extremes: from 


anthropomorphic manifestation to His creatures and from negation 
(ibtal).® 


85 Mundzara, p. 102b, lines 1-2. 

86 Tbid., lines 2-3. 

87 Tbid., lines 7-8. 

88 Tt seems that the text would read more coherently if tanzih where replaced by 
tashbih, however, the text is perhaps meaningful even as it stands. Reading fanzih, 
as the text has it, leads us to understand that in his understanding of the deity the 
true monotheist surpasses even the category of fanzih, becoming indifferent to its 
expressions. 

89 Mundzara, p. 103a, line 13—p. 103b, line 7. Jbtal, synonymous with fabfil, men- 
tioned above, means here the extreme negation of even the most abstract and negative 
attributes of the supreme deity, leading in turn to the denial of any possibility of 
knowing God. 
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Another authority whose remarks are cited as corroboration of al- 
Nashshabi’s conception is, as noted earlier, Muhammad b. Sinan. 
A statement attributed to him proclaims that only the human aspect 
of ‘Ali is manifested because of the people’s inability to grasp the power 
and knowledge of God. However, when the believer understands that 
the revealed form of God, when seen, is not a concrete thing but 
only a figment of the imagination, he can graduate to the appropri- 
ate abstraction of God.%” 

In a continuation of Ibn Sinan’s words, and as an extensive com- 
mentary on them, al-Nashshabi proffers three different ways of per- 
ceiving the divinity, only one of which (the last) can bring man closer 
to the proper absraction of God: (a) Those who believe that the re- 
vealed form of God is flesh and blood err, because there is no real- 
ity to the flesh and blood form (fa-in i‘tagada ahadan (!) annaha bashar 
fa-l-bashariyya lam yakun lahaé haqiga). (b) Those who believe that they 
see a form of light also err, since it is impossible to observe a form 
of light (wa-in gala siirat niir fa-qad abtala nazarahu idha kana nazaruhu 
lam yara [!) niir [1] wa-innama ra’a_ bashar [!) ). That leaves the third 
possibility (c), which is seeing a form of flesh and blood and denying 
it or, in his words, believing “in a form different from what the eyes 
see” (khilaf ma ra’athu al-‘ayn). Those who do so come closer to un- 
derstanding the abstract essence of God, since the correct faith is not 
expressed by denying the sight of the form but rather by denying its 
existence.”! 

To sum up: According to al-Nashshabi, the traditions adduced by 
Rabra (and likewise the views of deviant groups mentioned previ- 
ously wherein the human aspects of ‘Ali are emphasized) should be 
understood not literally but symbolically. 

In numerous other places in the treatise, in response to his vari- 
ous rivals, al-Nashshabi offers the different aspects of the correct per- 
ception of the ma‘nd maintained by early Nusayri authorities, spe- 
cifically al-Khasibi. His views are at times contradictory, and some 
details are vague. However, the substance of his conception is clearly 
outlined in the following passage: 


Al-Khasibi, may God bless his soul, said concerning the form (sia) that 
it is not the totality of the Creator, nor is the Creator something other 
than the form (innahd laysat kulliyyat al-bari wa-la al-bari ghayraha). By this 


% Munazara, p. 104b, lines 2ff. An extreme abstracting concept of the ma‘nd is 
also held by al-Jisri; see RT, pp. 42b. and 46b. 
“! Munazara, p. 104b, lines 2ff. 
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he both affirmed and denied it [i.e. the form]. Thus the affirmation is 
a proof for the existence while the denial is the abstraction (tanzih) of 
the Creator from being circumscribed by form. By this he demonstrated 
that the ma‘na, the One, the Eternal, named himself “the Absence” (al- 
ghayb) and all the other divine names. He abstracted (nazzaha) himself 
from the human form when the divine knowledge and power (qudra) 
were manifested by Him. This is [the God] I worship (hddha@ ma‘bidi) 
and [this is] what I hold.°? 


These words, which al-Nashshabi cites in the name of al-Khasibi, 
coincide with al-Nashshabi’s views as expressed at various places in 
the treatise and in some of his statements alluded to earlier: the dis- 
tancing of God or, more precisely, of His visible form, beyond the 
perception of the people. God, the ma‘nd, who is the object of wor- 
ship of al-Khasibi, i.e. of every true Nusayri, is depicted in exalted 
terms, the most important of which is “absence” (a/-ghayb). He who 
is described by such attributes as “eternal” and “primal,” it is fur- 
ther said, cannot possibly be veiled by something or restricted (wa-/@ 
yajiizu anna l-ma‘nd ‘azza wa-jalla maljiith bi-shay’ wa-la mahsiir li-’annahu 
al-azal al-gadim).°° 

Later, the author presents an even more far-reaching view: the 
ma‘nd actually has no attribute; because as he was alone, there was 
no one to call him by name or by attribute, neither among the crea- 
tures of the world of light, nor from among the earthly, those of flesh 
and blood (min al-kawnayn al-niirant wa-l-turabi al-bashan). God’s attributes 
were introduced solely for the need of humans (or, more accurately, 
the gnostics [al-‘arifin]).°* However, even the gnostics cannot know 
God except through His external manifestations, i.e. the ism—found 
within Him and indicating Him (wa-/-ism mawyiid bihi wa-dall ‘alayhi}— 
the babs, and the yatims, defined as servants of the ma‘nd and as the 
lights that guide towards him (li-annahum “abiduhu wa-ja‘alahum anwaran 
li-hidayatihi).°° 

In concluding this review of the possible perceptions of the ma‘nd, 
it is worth mentioning a view ascribed to al-Mufaddal, which distin- 
guishes between the status of the wali and the ma‘nd. The wali, who 
represents an entity inferior to the ma‘nd is only able to create some- 
thing out of something, whereas the ma‘nd is able to create something 
ex nthilo. Furthermore, the wali is known by the attribute of ability 

® Tbid., p. 143a, line 9— p. 143b, line 2. 

° Tbid., p. 145b, lines 1-2. 


“ Thid., p. 145b, lines 3-7. 
% Tbid., p. 149a, lines 3-4. 
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while the ma‘nd is not known by any attribute. The attribute of abil- 
ity, it is further maintained, is the ultimate of what the believer can 
fathom of the ma‘na.°° From the context it transpires that the wali is 
a sort of attribute of ability of the ma‘nd. It must further be stated 
that at the root of this unique distinction between wali and ma‘na there 
lies a hierarchic conception, one that creates a correlation between 
the three levels of faith and the three degrees of attaining enlighten- 
ment: 


Al-Sadigq said: Islam is knowledge of the wali; iman is knowledge of the 
end (ghdya), and truth (haqq) is knowledge of what lies beyond the end. 
He who knows this is permitted to converse on whatever he wishes (uhilla 
lahu an yatahaddatha bi-ma sha@’a). He [al-Sadiq] said further: al-wait is the 
form, and the end lies beyond it. Truth cannot be circumscribed nor 
described, except through its acts and influence upon us (wa-/-haqq ma 
la yuhaddu wa-la yiisafu illa min tariq al-af al wa-ta’thiratihi_find).°” 
To conclude, the author’s conception of the ma‘nd, is one of extreme 
abstraction. The supreme aspect of the deity cannot be described in 
any terms. The only designation of which the ma‘nd is worthy is “the 
Absence” (al-ghayb). This appellation is the apex of the concept of 
abstraction, and it expresses the absolute inability to know the ma‘nad 
in a direct and complete way. 

Yet despite the extreme abstractionist conception advocated by al- 
Nashshabi, paradoxically he still leaves an opening for attaining not 
only knowledge of the ma‘nd but even a sort of mystical union with 
it. In other words, we have here an example of the contrast between 
a radical rational conception of negative theology (theologia negativa)*® 
and the mystical impulse of the gnostic. Against this background it 
is possible to comprehend the contradictory statements appearing in 
various places regarding the possibility of attaining the ma‘nd. 

The author claims that it is indeed possible to negate only the 
human aspect of the ma‘nd; nevertheless, one can neither describe 
nor extol the esoteric side, which is shrouded from human contem- 
plation. Belief in the existence of an estoric aspect is established solely 
by “the heart’s conscience and by meditation” (/@_yumkinu li-ahadan 
(!) min al bashar an yaqdira yasifuhu wa-la yunazzthuhu wa-innama yuthbituhu 


% Tbid., p. 15a, lines 3-8. 

7 Tbid., p. 150b, line 15—p. 15la, line 3. 

°8 Where the author discusses the trinity in another context, he uses the term 
salb al-sifat (negation of attributes) and explicitly notes that he holds this view (Mundazara, 
p. 86b, line 4). 
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bi-‘aqd damir al-qalb wa-tadbir al-fikr).°° That is to say, the negation of 
God’s attributes is valid only with regard to His external aspect, and 
the believer cannot progress beyond that. He is limited in his capacity 
to grasp the human quality of the revealed form of the deity.!°° Never- 
theless, the extent and quality of the gnostic’s knowledge of God is 
proportionate to the degree of the purity of his essence and spirituality 
(wa-inammé al-nazir ilayhi bi-hasab al-taga wa-kull ‘aql ‘ala miqdar safa (!) 
jawharihi wa-israf niir bastratihi wa-latafat rithaniyyatihi).'°' 

It is therefore possible, as we saw earlier, to advance to a knowl- 
edge of the ma‘nd by means of the powers emanating from it, which 
represent stages in the believer’s progress toward complete knowl- 
edge: the ism, the bab, and below them the yatims: 


Realize that he who knows the ma‘nd through the mim [=Muhammad], 
and knows the mim through the siz [=Salman], and knows the sim through 
the yafims, and derives one thing out of another, and [knows] how things 
were separated one from another—has attained perfect knowledge.'°? 


In another passage, which includes a Nusayri interpretation (in the 
name of al-Sadiq) of the basmala formula, this idea, describing the 
gradual progress of the believer in attaining the secret of the deity, 
is phrased in a similar manner. Whoever understands the mim (=Mu- 
hammad=ism) can comprehend the ma‘nd, al-rahman al-rahim (the 
Merciful, the Compassionate). !°% 

When the believer has achieved the uppermost degree of self-pu- 
rification, he is cut off from his corporeal existence and becomes a 
spiritual being. He thereby ascends to the level of faith character- 
ized by a unique shahdda, distinct from that of common believers: “I 
bear witness that You are my goal, and You are my ma‘na.. . and 
You are I and I am You” (ashhadu annaka ghayati wa-ma‘naya . . . wa- 
anta ana wa-ana anta).'* 

The true shahdda therefore includes a declaration of the believer’s 
spiritual identity and perhaps even his mystical union with the ma‘nd. 
In another tradition, knowledge of the ma‘nd@ (=‘Ali=Allah) and sub- 
mission to Him are identified with paradise. ‘Those who know the 


Munazara, p. 1 45a, lines 5-6. 

100 Tbid., p. 149b, lines 8-12. 

101 Tbid., p. 145b. line 12—p. 146a, line 1. 

102 Tbid., p. 145a, lines 11—13ff. 

103 Tbid., p. 149b., lines 3-5. See also below, chap. 8, p. 172 
104 Tbid., p. 137a, lines 8-9 
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mand enter it (wa-l-ma‘rifa bthi wa-l-igrar bihi hiya al-janna_fa-man ‘arafa 
llaha dakhala |-janna).'°° 


6. The Manifestation of the Deity in Historical Cycles 


The belief in the revelation of the divine trinity in the guise of seven 
triads of historical figures in the seven cyclical periods dividing the 
history of the world is well known and is frequently mentioned in 
the literature on the Nusayris.'°° In our treatise, this belief is exam- 
ined only once and from a narrow perspective. As we have seen, the 
possibility of the incarnation of the ma‘nd, anthropomorphic concep- 
tions concerning him, and all the attributes circumscribing him in 
any way are all vigorously repudiated by al-Nashshabi. Following this 
reasoning, we would expect the author to denounce also the belief 
in the incarnation of the ma‘nd in the seven historical cycles as being 
part of the Nusayri trinity. It appears, however, that the centrality 
of this belief forces the author to adapt it to his theological concep- 
tion of the ma‘nd. And indeed, the discussion of the cyclical incarna- 
tion of the ma‘nd is introduced chiefly in order to create an intricate 
compromise between the abstracting conception of the ma‘nd and the 
Nusayri myth. The author limits himself to addressing aspects of this 
question; he is not concerned with presenting the myth of cyclical 
revelation in a systematic fashion. This myth being apparently well 
known to his reader, the author alludes to its details only in passing. 

Despite the abstracting conception, the ma‘nd is revealed in the seven 
historical cycles, albeit indirectly, as part of the Nusayri trinity.'°” 
The gnostics recognize the whole sequence of His revelations as a 
unity. They should acknowledge the interior unity of the cycles, as 
opposed to their external ritual manifestation in various religions in 
which the deity appeared in different historical periods. At the same 
time, the correct view, according to the author, is that the deity should 
not be worshipped in all its seven manifestations concurrently, but 
only in its most recent one, so as to avoid plurality in the ma‘na.'°® 
A saying attributed to ‘Ali is that he who knows him in the Muham- 


105 Tbid., p. 132a, lines 11-12. 

1 See RT, pp. 44fF; Catechism, question 5; Lyde, The Asian Mystery, p. 118; Moosa, 
Extremist Shi'ites, pp. 3524. 

'07 Munazara, pp. 106b-107a. See discussion of the trinity, below. 

'08 Tbid., p. 108a—b. 
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madan historical cycle!”? also knows him in the other historical cy- 


cles (fa-man ‘arafani fi-l-qubba al-Muhammadwyya fa-qad ‘arafani fi sayir (!) 
al-gibab).''° That is to say, those who acquire a knowledge of ‘Ali in 
the most recent period also know him in the other periods of his mani- 
festation, and hence have no need to know all his manifestations si- 
multaneously. 

The revelation of the ma‘nd in historical cycles is adapted by al- 
Nashshabi to a unique docetic conception. In every historical cycle 
the ma‘nd reveals himself in the person of the nafig—the historical figure 
representing him.!!! This is a voluntary act of the ma‘nd. When he 
desires to be absent, the ma‘nd causes the death of the nafig, but the 
figure of the historical nafig in which the ma‘nd was revealed remains 
in the people’s consciousness. The historical figure of the nafiq is 
genuine flesh and blood.''? These statements do not quite tally with 
the author’s general concept that the ma‘nd does not reveal himself 
in any form that might circumscribe him. However, this seems to 
be an autonomous discussion of cyclical revelation of the deity, which 
apparently reflects the author’s deliberation, leading him to an only 
partial docetic compromise. In other words, the ma‘nd is indeed re- 
vealed to his believers for a brief period. After he vanishes, the be- 
lievers continue to regard the historical figure in which he appeared 
for a while—and which continues to exist from then on only in their 
consciousness—as representing the deity, whereas in fact the ma‘na 
has returned to His state of absence. At the same time, the ma‘nd does 


'09 That is, the last historical cycle in which the ism was manifested in the per- 
son of Muhammad. 

"0 Mundzara, pp. 110b—1 11a. The literal meaning of gubba (pl. qubab or gibab) is 
a hide tent or a tomb surmounted by a dome. In geography and astronomy the 
terms qubbbat al-‘alam and qubbat al-ard denote the geographical centre of the earth 
at the zenith of which the heavenly dome (qubbat al-sama’) is found. See C, Pellat, 
“Kubba,” EP: vol. 5, p. 297. It may be that the peculiar Nusayri usage, denoting a 
historical cycle or period, is derived from the geographical-astronomical terminol- 
ogy. 
'!! The term ndatig, characteristic of Ismaili doctrine and its later Druze offshoot, 
rarely appears in the Nusayri literature known to us. It is possible that the presen- 
tation of the cyclical conception and its terminology in this treatise bear hallmark 
of Isma‘ili doctrine. The influence of the Isma‘liyya on the Nusayri religion has 
been noted by scholars in the past. See e.g. Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 32ff.; Dussaud, 
Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 26ff.; Swothmann, “Kiel,” p. 22; Halm, “Das «Buch 
der Schatten»,” part 1, pp. 263-265. 

"12 Munazara, pp.109a—b. This passage treats specifically the incarnation of the 
ma‘nd in the eleventh Imam, Hasan al-‘Askari. However, it seems to reflect the gen- 
eral view of the author concerning the incarnation of the ma‘nd in all the Imams. 
On the role of Hasan al-‘Askari in the Nusayri doctrine, see note 114, below. 
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not necessarily reveal himself in all of His essence; and what the author 
may mean is that the ma‘nd reveals himself only in his visible aspect, 
that is to say through his ism and his bab.'!% 


7. The Manifestation of the Deity in the Imams 


The deity reveals itself in historical triads, the most recent being ‘Ali, 
Muhammad, and Salman. Since then, it continues to manifest itself 
in every generation in the figures of the twelve Imams!!* and their 
disciples and also, according to some, in the Nusayri Imams of every 
generation.''° The incarnation of the deity in the imdma line (satr al- 
wmama) appears in our treatise also as part of the Nusayri dogma. How- 
ever, al-Nashshabi debates this issue too with those who advocate a 
concept of incarnation where the ma‘nd himself is incarnated in the 
Imams, devoting a number of pages in his treatise to this topic. He 
is prompted to enter the debate because of Rabyi‘a’s heretical views. 
Rabi‘a, as we have seen, adheres to an anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of God, whereby the deity is incarnated, even if only partially, 
in the imama line.'!® That is to say, in Rabi‘a’s opinion too, the cre- 
ated form of ‘Ali is not only luminary and spiritual but undergoes 
incarnation in his historical figure and even in the wnama line. The 
author claims that Rabi‘a’s error and his heresy are in regarding the 


'!3 Our understanding of the author’s words here is supported by what he says 
regarding the manifestation of the external aspect of the ma‘nd in the Imams (Mundzara, 
pp. 122b—123a). 

''4 Here the ambivalent position of the Nusayriyya concerning the number of 
the Imams should be noted. Alongside the recognition of the twelve Imams, some 
Nusayri texts speak of only eleven Imams, the last of whom is Hasan al-‘Askari. It 
seems that in our treatise the two views appear side by side. In certain places the 
text speaks of twelve Imams (e.g. Mundzara, pp. 123a—122b). On the other hand, in 
a discussion about Hasan al-‘Askari he is presented as the eleventh and last Imam 
in whom God was incarnated, while his son Muhammad is only appended to him 
(Munazara, pp. 118a—121b), or serves as his ism. This last view is germane to the 
central Nusayri doctrine concerning the incarnation of the deity in the eleven Imams, 
and the revealing of religious mysteries by al-‘Askari to his disciple Muhammad ibn 
Nusayr. In this view there is no place for Muhammad, son of al-‘Askari, as the twelfth 
Imam, but he retains, as in Twelver Shi‘ism, his role as Mahdi. For an enumera- 
tion of the eleven Imams see Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 132-133; Halm, “Das «Buch 
der Schatten»,” part 2, p. 78; idem, Die Islamische Gnosis, p. 302. See also KM, p. 
187, lines 4-5 (=p. 167 in the French translation), and Salisbury’s translation: “I 
also testify that Hasan al-Akhir al-‘Askari was the First and the Last, the Hidden 
and the Manifest, and Omnipotent” (Salisbury, p. 242). 

'19 See Strothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen,” pp. 9, 11. 

"16 Munazara, pp. 100b—102b. 
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imama line as the manifestation of the ma‘nd, i.e. in believing that the 
ma‘nd himself is revealed in the Imams.!!7 

The “correct” perception of the ma‘nd emerges from remarks which 
the author ascribes to Abii al-Husayn Muhammad b.‘Ali al-Jilli, one 
of al-Khasibi’s eminent disciples: The ma‘nd is revealed in the mama 
line in his internal, abstract, and unattainable aspect.''® The man- 
ner of his manifestaion is described in detail in statements attributed 
to al-Khasibi, which the author defines as “a secret not known even 
to the community of unitarians (i.e., the Nusayris).”''? When the ma‘na 
wishes to reveal his abstract form, he withdraws the historical per- 
sonality and reveals himself to the people as a sort of image of that 
person. Hence his appellation ma‘nd mathali, i.e. “imaginal ma‘nd,” as 
opposed to the essential ma‘nd.'*° From this description it transpires 
that the author nevertheless holds the conception that the ma‘nd re- 
veals himself in the imdma line. It should however be stressed that 
this manifestation does not come about through simple incarnation, 
as Rabr'a or the Ishaqiyya believe. The author solves the contradic- 
tion between the position of extreme abstraction of the ma‘nd and 
the position that upholds the incarnation (at least to some extent), 
by asserting that the ma‘nd is revealed in a docetic fashion, in the form 
of the historical person that appears to humans. In light of this com- 
promise, the author’s brief remarks concerning the revelation of the 
ma‘na in seven historical cycles can be better understood. In contrast, 
he explicitly states in another place that the line of the amdma is ismi 
rather than ma‘nawi. That is to say, the ma‘nd is revealed in the Imams 


'!7 Thid., p. 11 7a. Elsewhere al-Nashshabi claims further that sects like the Ishaqiyya, 
referred to by the term huliliyya, believe that God is incarnated in a human being 
and speaks through that person. In addition they hold that for those on earth who 
seek Him, the Imam is in fact identical with the ma‘nd. Further along the author 
attributes a similar view to another unnamed group: “They are undoubtedly her- 
etics, for they say: “This one is God, and that one is God.’ By this they mean a 
created and limited person while he manifests power. And they believe that He is 
its source. This power is according to them the speech of the Imam to his audi- 
ence. He is their Lord, and they have no path leading to the Absence (ghayd). They 
hold that the Imam is a human form because, according to them, God can speak 
only through a human form. They believe in speech (nu{q). Speech passes on from 
one Imam to another while the form passes away” (Mundazara, p. 150a, line 12—p. 
150b, line 3). For the general Nusayri concept of divine incarnation in the Imams, 
see Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 132-133. 

18 Munazara, p. 117a, lines 3ff. 

119 Thid., lines 9-11. 

!20 Thid., p. 117b, line 6. 
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through the ism.'*! Indeed Hasan al-‘Askari, the eleventh Imam, is 
called ism and is portrayed as the incarnation of the ism.!?? At the 
same time, al-Khasibi’s remarks cited by the author seem to suggest 
that the historical revelation of “Ali as the “Commander of the Faithful” 
was the revelation of the ma‘nd in his essence. 

Furthermore, at the conclusion of the discussion of God’s incar- 
nation in the Imams, the author cites a saying attributed to al-‘Alim 
(=Ja‘far al-Sadiq) expressesing a view which ostensibly supports the 
huliiliyya: “God, may He be exalted, after creating His creatures, re- 
vealed Himself in their midst and moved about like them.” In other 
words, even in this passage a clear conception of incarnation is at- 
tested. To this the author responds by presenting an entirely differ- 
ent interpretation of al-Sadiq’s statement: God is exalted above dimi- 
nution and change. Rather, He created seven veils (hujub) and twelve 
stations (magamat) through which He revealed Himself.!*° He wan- 
ders among the twelve Imams, reveals Himself and becomes known 
as amir al-mu’minin, whose revealed aspect is the mama and the 
wasiyya,'** and whose hidden aspect is His divinity (rubabiyya). The 
last of the persons in whom He manifests Himself is the Mahdi.'?° 
This proves that God-the-ma‘nd is separate from the imdama line.'*° 

To conclude: The author makes strenuous efforts to find a way 
to abstract the ma‘nd from a conception of explicit incarnation in the 
Imams, while at the same time attempting to preserve the dogma 
without emptying it of meaning. The result is a number of alterna- 
tive conceptions, none of which the author espouses explicitly. On 
the one hand, he disavows the possibility of the ma‘nd’s incarnation 
in the Imams, arguing that a conception of incarnation is possible 
only in relation to the 7sm—in other words, in relation to the visible 
aspect of the ma‘nd. On the other hand, he endeavours to sustain the 
concept that the ma‘nd does somehow reveal himself in the Imams. 


121 Tbid., p. 122a. 

122 Ihid., p. 119a. 

'23 Thid., p- 122b, lines 13-14; hujub here means the historical cycles, while magam 
(pl. magamat) refers to the lifetime of each Imam. 

'24 The term wasiyya, normally used in Shit doctrine to denote the (divine) testa- 
ment through which the Imams derive their authority, here means the role of the 
wast (the ruler by divine designation). Thus it is virtually synonymous with imdama. 

'25 Mundazara, p. 122b, lines 13-14. The Mahdf is here called al-ga’im bi-l-qist (the 
one who upholds the truth). 

'26 Mundzara, pp. 122b-123a. The author adds here that the person who claims 
that the ma‘nd is part of the imama line is Abi Duhayba. 
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This however is a tortuous road and one that leads him to a compli- 
cated docetic conception. 


8. The Trinitarian Doctrine 


In studies on the Nusayri religion, the Nusayri trinity is consistently 
and simplistically depicted as hierarchic conception in which ‘AIi is 
identified as the supreme and concealed degree of the deity while 
below him are the lower levels, Muhammad and Salman. The lat- 
ter two represent the revealed sides of the deity in the trinity and 
operate lower spiritual worlds and forces that emanate from them, 
including the material world of mankind.'*’ From our treatise it is 
clear that early Nusayri scholars were occupied by theological ques- 
tions concerning the nature of the trinity and the relationship be- 
tween the various persons, and that these questions served as a basis 
for theological argument. The conception al-Nashshabi posits is in- 
deed hierarchic, but it contains various nuances, and its details are 
not always lucid, suggesting that his perception was not totally inte- 
grated in all its details. This lack of integration may stem from the 
fact that the principal aspect of the treatise is not a discussion of the 
trinity but rather a polemic on the status of the ma‘nd, whereas the 
author’s deliberations concerning the trinity are for the most part 
presented as a supplement to the discussion on the ma‘nd. In any event, 
these deliberations echo the different conceptions existing in Nusayri 
circles of his time. His detailed examination of the trinitarian creed 
reveals a complex and intricate picture of the Nusayri theology of 
the trinity. 

The coming into being of the trinity is a problematic issue. Al- 
Nashshabi presents his own conception while polemicising against a 
conception of emanation that he ascribes to the Hatimiyya accord- 
ing to which three divine lights emanated from the “absence” (a/- 
ghayb). These lights are the three persons of the trinity: ‘Ali, Muham- 
mad, and Salman, the “absence” represents the supreme deity (Allah). 
An intermediate power (also deriving from the supreme deity) exists 


'27 On the Nusayri trinitarian doctrine, see Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 118- 
119 and the references to the studies of Dussaud and Moosa in notes 4 and 5. Moosa, 
Extremist Shi‘ites (pp. 50-64) also deals with trinitarian doctrines among late Ghulat 
groups. Among these doctrines is one adhering to a relatively moderate version, 
according to which the three persons of the trinity are Allah, Muhammad, and Salman 
(ibid., p. 50). 
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between the “absence” and the first person of the trinity, ‘Ali; this is 
the “light of essence,” and it is identified, among other things, with 
“the greatest name of God” (al-ism al-a‘zam).'*8 This view, attributed 
here to the Hatimiyya, is compatible with the conception that the 
author attempted to refute earlier, which demotes the divine status 
of ‘Ali by placing above him the “absence”—identified with Allah, 
the source of the emanation of the trinity. In opposition to this view, 
al-Nashshabi presents his own conception, which propounds an ab- 
solute identification between the “absence” and ‘Ali. In addition, the 
author strives for a moderate conception of unity of the trinity whereby 
the hierarchy is still preserved. According to him, the “absence” — 
ie. Allah— is identical with ‘Ali as ma‘na; and the ism (=Muhammad) 
is created directly from the ma‘na without the mediation of any en- 
tity, not even the light of essence (/aysa baynahu [i.e. the ma‘nd] wa- 
baynahu [i.e. the ism] farq wa-la fasila).'*° The existence of the light as 
mediating between Allah (=‘Ali as ma‘na) and Muhammad (=the ism) 
is thus precluded. It should be noted that the author does not com- 
pletely reject the term “light of essence,” and he actually uses it to 
explain the creation of the ism from the ma‘na. However, he em- 
phasizes that the use of the term “light of essence” is meant only for 
the sake of clarity and should not be viewed as a sort of entity sepa- 
rating the ma‘n@ from the ism.'%° In contrast, such terms as “the light 
of essence,” “the holy spirit,” and “the buffer” (farg or fasila), which 
express a conception supporting the existence of some kind of me- 
diating entity between the two lower persons of the trinity, are valid 
concerning the affinity between the second person (the ism) and the 
third (the bab). In other words: the relation between the ba) and the 
ism is different in substance from the connection between the ism and 
the ma‘na.'3'At the same time, the author does not reject the exist- 
ence of divine lights in the world of divine emanation. Furthermore, 
when he details the stages of creation and emanation of the upper 


'28 Munazara, p. 82b, lines 1-4. 

129 Munazara, p. 83b, lines 12-13. For an intermediate concept, see KM, p. 187, 
lines 10-12 (=pp. 167-168 in the French translation; Salisbury, pp. 245-246): The 
ma‘nd indeed creates the ism by means of the light of essence, and the ism is simulta- 
neously tied to him and separate from him. Or in the author’s own words: “He 
[the zsm] is neither truly tied to him nor truly separate from him” (muttasil bihi wa-la 
munfasil ‘anhu; wa-ld muttasil bihi bi-hagigat al-ittisal wa-la munfasil ‘anhu fi muba& adat al- 
infisal). 

130 Mundzara, p. 84a, lines 5-6. 

'3! Tbid., p. 84b, lines 5-12. 
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worlds, their creation precedes the creation of the ism and the bab: 
The ma‘na first creates the upper worlds, of which the author says 
nothing. After them, the divine lights are created. Only then do the 
ism and the bab emanate, followed by the lower entities, the five yatims 
and the two walis, which belong to the world of divine emanation 
although their place is below the trinity.'*? For each of the nine lat- 
ter entities (i.e. the zsm, the bab, the five yafims, and the two walis), 
there exists a counter figure belonging to the world of evil. In other 
words, there is an allusion here to a concept, known also from Jew- 
ish Kabbalistic sources for example, of a parallel emanation of evil 
and impure forces that exist in the demonic world, similar to the sifra 
ahra (the Other Side) of the Zohar, which parallels the realm of the 
deity. The author does not develop this concept and only mentions 
it in passing. Each person in the trinity has both an internal and an 
external side. Thus the ranks of the divine sphere emanate so that 
the external side of the highest rank constitutes the internal side of 
the rank below.!*° 


9. Relationship between the Persons of the Trinity 


The author repeatedly mentions the hierarchy within the trinity and 
in his discussion uses the concept of the three “persons” (agdnim).'*4 
The author regards the ism and the bab as created entities.'*° He later 
modifies his assertion and views them as effects of the ma‘nd. In other 
words, they are not actually created; rather, the relationship between 
them and the ma‘nd is that of cause and effect (fail/munfa‘il).'!°° The 
author ascribes to Salman the statement: “Only out of honour and 
respect for Muhammad do I refrain from stating that he was creat- 
ed, but indeed God, the ma‘nd, is above him (/a agiilu Muhammad makhliiq 
ylalan wa-i zaman bal Allah al-ma‘na fawgqahu).'*’ But in order to pre- 
serve the hierarchical subordination in the ma‘nd-ism relationship, the 
author nevertheless strives to maintain the principle that the zsm was 

132 Tbid., p. 87a. 

138 Thid. 

'4 Thid, p. 95a. Aganim (sing. ugnim) is a Syriac Christian term adopted into 
Arabic, denoting the persons of the trinity. 

'35 Tbid., p. 96a. This concept is similar in principle to the Arian doctrine in early 
Christianity, according to which the Son was created ex nihilo. See e.g. the fifth- 
century Christian historians: Theodoret of Cyrus, Ecclesiastical History, 1, 5; Socra- 
tes, Ecclesiastical History, 1, 9. 

136 Munazara, p. 96b, lines 7-8. 

'37 Thid., lines 4-5. 
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indeed created; though, as noted earlier, he was created neither ex 
nihilo nor from a certain matter, but rather from the essence of the 
mana. Vhe author corroborates this concept with a few sayings at- 
tributed to Muhammad: “I am from ‘Ali and ‘Ali is from me” (and 
min ‘Ali wa-‘Ali minni); “I am ‘Ali and ‘Ali is I” (and ‘AX wa-‘Ali ana).'*8 
These statements do not serve him here to express a view of com- 
plete equality and unity, as if ‘Alt and Muhammad were one per- 
son; as we have seen, this is a view he vigorously opposes.'*? Rather, 
these statements aim to prove that Muhammad, the ism, was created 
from the very essence of ‘Ali—the ma‘na. 

In this context it is worth mentioning an instructive Nusayri var- 
iant to hadith al-ghadir, i.e. the tradition wherein Muhammad appoints 
‘Ali his successor at Ghadir Khumm. In contrast to the familiar Shit 
version according to which Muhammad, when appointing ‘Ali his 
successor, said of him: man kuntu mawlahu fa-“Ali mawlahu (He of whom 
I am the patron, of him ‘Ali is also the patron), the version appear- 
ing in the Nusayri tradition attributes to Muhammad the following 
words: man kuntu mawlahu fa-‘Ali ma‘nahu (He of whom I am the pa- 
tron, of him ‘Ali is the ma‘na).'*° 

The author does not relate here to the issue of the creation in time 
of the persons of the trinity, an issue known to us from the Chris- 
tian Arian polemic. In other words, the question does not arise as to 
whether Muhammad, the ism, was created at a certain point in time, 
or before the existence of time, or whether perhaps he always ex- 
isted with God the ma‘nd and was never actually created (questions 
reminiscent of the problematics in Muslim theology concerning the 
creation or preexistence of the Qur'an). In any case, the belief that 
the ism was created from the essence of the ma‘nd recalls the ortho- 
dox Christian view which maintains that the Father and the Son are 
two persons of the same essence (homoousios). 

The hierarchy within the trinity is depicted in various ways. One 
of the prevalent descriptions of this hierarchy emphasizes the inter- 
nal-external relationship between the persons. As we have seen, each 
person possesses two sides, internal and external. The external as- 
pect of the ma‘nd is the internal side of the ism; and the external facet 


'38 Tbid., p. 97a, lines 8-9. 

139 Munazara, p. 137b. 

' See MA, p. 54. For a detailed discussion of the festival of Ghadir Khumm in 
Shri and Nusayri traditions, see below, chap 6, pp. 120-128. 
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of the ism is the internal side of the bab.'*! The author goes on to 
specify that the names Allah, Muhammad, and Salman actually ap- 
ply only to the external side of the persons. Therefore the name 
Muhammad refers to the external aspect of the ism, whereas the in- 
ternal aspect is represented by the name Allah, which also represents 
the external aspect of the ma‘nd. This holds true also for the rela- 
tionship between Salman and Muhammad.'* 

The hierarchy also finds expression in the four degrees that the 
author perceives in the deity: rabb (Lord), malik (king), rasiil (messenger), 
and wam. Rabb is the “absence,” which cannot be comprehended; 
malik represents the spiritual aspect; rasi/ and imam represent the as- 
pect of divinity that is manifest in the incarnation.'*® 

This theme is further portrayed by the use of familial terminol- 
ogy: a father and mother to whom the son may be added. In this 
context, Muhammad is identified as the father and Salman as the 
mother. This identification creates a model that establishes the rela- 
tionship between every two ranks in the emanation of the spiritual 
world. The upper level is equated with the father and the one be- 
low it with the mother.'** The model can become a triad whenever 
al-Miqdad, the first _yaftm, appears in the emanation in the role of 
the son.!*9 

Finally, the hierarchy of the emanation of the trinity is also delin- 
eated through symbolic letters denoting the components of the trin- 
ity. This conception is expounded in an interpretation of the basmala 
formula attributed to al-Sadiq, an interpretation mentioned already 
in a different context. The letters of this formula contain the Nusayri 
trinity: the ba’, says al-Sadiq, refers to the greatest yatim, al-Miqdad; 


14! Munazara, p. 86b, line 12-p. 87a, line 7; p. 99b, line 4p. 100a, line 6; p. 
146b, line 9—p. 146b, line 4. 

12 Munazara, p. 151b, lines 6-7. The internal side of Salman, the bab, is here 
also named imam, and the imdma is identified with Muhammad. In one instance the 
author opposes a view giving priority to the bab over the ism, which is an indication 
that the status of Salman within the trinitarian hierarchy was also not unanimously 
agreed upon (ibid., pp. 99bff.). 

'§3 Tbid., p. 86b, lines 5-6. 

'# Tbid., p. 92, lines 10-13. This view seems to contradict a common notion 
among scholars according to which the Nusayris are reluctant to attribute a femi- 
nine aspect to the deity. The notion is undoubtedly founded on the change of Fatima’s 
name to Fatim or Fatir in the emanation of the five persons of the “holy familiy,” 
i.e. Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatim/Fatir, Hasan and Husayn. See MA, p. 9 and elsewhere; 
Lyde, The Asian Mystery, p. 118. 

49 Mundzara, p. 92a, line 11—p. 92b, line 3. 
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the sin to the bab; the mim to the ism; and the name Allah to the ma‘na.'*° 


10. Apologetics on the Trinitarian Creed 


The author wishes to provide philosophical and scientific support for 
the Nusayri trinitarian creed. The reason for this explanation may 
be apologetic, although it is not clear for whom it was intended. Af- 
ter all, his Nusayri rivals also upheld this belief in one form or an- 
other. His remarks probably stem from an internal Nusayri need to 
provide edification, with their opponents in mind. To this end, he 
equates the Nusayri divine trinity with diverse forms of trinity in philos- 
ophy and science that can confirm the truth of belief in the trinity. 

The author draws a comparison between the views of the philoso- 
phers and those of the Nusayri sages. The philosophers take the view 
that the creator is necessarily existent by His essence (wajtb al-wujiid 
li-dhatihi).'*” It is from Him that the intellect is produced. The intel- 
lect enlightens Himself as well as His Creator. The intellect is thus 
called “contingent, the intellect, the intellectually cognizing subject, 
and the intellectually cognized object” (mumkin al-wujtid musamman ‘aql 
wa-‘agil wa-ma‘gil).'*® Defining God in the terms ‘ag/ wa-‘agil wa-ma‘qiil 
is, as is well known, the Aristotelian definition common to the phi- 
losophy of the Middle Ages. The author regards the three-fold phrase 
‘aql wa-‘agil wa-ma‘gil as a concept that corroborates the Nusayri 
trinitarian belief of “the unity of the triad and the triplication of the 
One” (tawhid al-thalath wa-tathlith al-wahid).'*° In other words, he draws 
an analogy between the philosophical trinity and the Nusayri trin- 
ity, without addressing the issue of how exactly this analogy can be 
sustained. The philosophical trinity proves that the philosophers, too, 
support the idea of a trinity. This kind of analogy is familiar also from 
Christian theology.'°° There is, in fact, a difference between the phi- 


'%© Tbid., p. 92b, lines 3-6. Later in his interpretation the author adds that the 
words al-rahman al-rahim allude to Hasan and Husayn. For a slightly different for- 
mulation of this idea, where these emanated powers are presented from the point 
of the gnostic believer in his effort to attain divine knowledge, see Mundazara, p. 149b, 
lines 3-5. The application of the Nusayri trinity to the basmala formula is a recur- 
rent motif in Nusayri literature, both early and late. See e.g. Ail, p. 26; Catechism, 
question 10. 

‘47 Munazara, p. 86a, line 4. 

'48 Ibid, p. 86a, lines 6-7; p. 93b, line 13. 

'49 Ibid, p. 86a, lines 7-8. 

'90 See e.g. Yahya b. ‘Adi, Petits traités apologétiques de Yahya ben ‘Adi, ed. A. Perier 
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losophers’ concept of trinity and that of the Nusayris. The philosphers, 
says al-Nashshabi, “do not deny the manifestation of the deity in form, 
but they do not apply it to a specific figure, as opposed to our view” 
(wa-la@ yunkiriina al-zuhiir bi-l-siira bal la yaqa‘iina ma‘a al-shakhs al-mu‘ayyan 
bi-khilaf madhhabina).'°' “The philosophers, like us,” he adds, “actually 
define God by way of negation” (theologia negativa).'° 

In addition to the analogy between the Nusayri trinity and the 
philosophical trinity, the author attempts to base the doctrine of the 
threefold emanation on a motley of “scientific” explanations. In every 
scientific area where there is a formula of triple division, scientific 
proof can be found for the Nusayri_ trinitarian belief: Pythagorean 
mathematics, geometry, astronomy (the astronomic trinity is founded 
on the division of the “heavenly” bodies into intellects, souls, and 
celestial bodies), and medicine.!** 

Finally, the author, well aware of the resemblance between the 
Nusayri trinitarian creed and the Christian trinity, makes double use 
of this basic resemblance. On the one hand, he draws a parallel be- 
tween the persons of the Christian trinity and those of the Nusayri 
trinity!°* and even provides a detailed analogy that identifies the el- 
ements of the Christian trinity so that they correspond to different 
expressions of the hierarchy of the Nusayri_ trinity.'°° On the other 
hand, he draws a parallel between the Nusayri trinity and the Christian 
trinity in order to accentuate the differences between them and es- 
tablish the superiority of the Nusayri conception.!°® The Christian 
trinity, then, if understood correctly and observed through Nusayri 
eyes is parallel and perhaps even identical to the Nusayri trinity and, 
in any event, attests to the essential truth of the belief in the trinity. 
At the same time, if we consider the matter from the point of view 
of the differences between the two concepts of trinity, without at- 


(Paris, 1920), pp. 18-21, pp. 24-26; Muhyi al-Din al-Isfahani, Epitre sur Vunité et la 
trinité..., ed. M. Allard and G. Troupeau (Beirut, 1960), p. 8 in the French transla- 
tion with note 1, p. 40 in the Arabic text. 

'9! Mundazara, p. 86a, lines 11-13. 

'92 Thid., pp. 89a—92a. 

'93 Tbid., pp. 89a—92a. 

'54 Thid., p. 92b, lines 3-5. 

'99 Tbid., p. 86b. 

'96 Thid., p. 95b, lines 5-8. Contrary to the two instances cited in previous notes, 
where the author draws a full analogy between the elements of the Christian trinity 
and the Nusayri trinity, the author here presents an essentially different view. Ac- 
cording to this view the ma‘nd does not form part of the trinity but is exalted above 


it. 
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tempting to reconcile them by exegetical means, these differences dem- 
onstrate the error in the Christian trinitarian belief and, subsequently, 
the truth and correctness of the Nusayri trinitarian belief. 


11. Conclusion 


Al-Nashshabi’s treatise attests to an atmosphere of polemical theo- 
logical ferment among 13th century Nusayris. The theological de- 
bates reflect the problematics inherent in the Nusayri dogmas con- 
cerning the divinity of ‘Ali and the incarnation of the deity in his 
historical figure and in other human figures. Some of the heretical 
groups mentioned in the treatise uphold a concept that diminishes 
‘Al?’s divine status, places the hidden aspect of the deity (the ma‘nd), 
above him, and advocates the incarnation of the divine entity of ‘Ali. 
This is a somewhat compromising position, one that attempts to solve 
the tension created by the incarnation doctrine by propounding that 
‘Ali is indeed a deity although not in its most exalted aspect, and 
that he may therefore appear as human in the incarnation. Other 
groups grasp the rope at both ends: they identify “Ali with the ma‘na 
while at the same time upholding the concept of the incarnation of 
the ma‘na himself. In contrast to these views, al-Nashshabi presents 
his mainstream position, which in fact goes even further: ‘Alf is identical 
with the supreme hidden aspect of the deity. This identification leads 
the author to an extremely abstract conception, to a rejection of the 
incarnation in its fundamental meaning, and to the development of 
a complicated docetic conception. From a broad perspective, the he- 
retical opinions disputed in the treatise may be viewed as something 
of a compromise between the moderate Shii outlook, which con- 
siders ‘Ali to be only human, and the orthodox Nusayri conception, 
represented by the author, which identifies ‘Ali with the supreme aspect 
of the deity and denies him any human aspect. These principal con- 
ceptions also surface when dealing with other questions under dis- 
cussion: the Nusayri trinity, the incarnation of the deity in histori- 
cal cycles, and its manifestation in the twelve Imams and even in 
Nusayri leaders in different generations. The differing positions of 
the author and his opponents over these issues, and his struggle against 
them, usually evolve from their basic positions on the question of ‘Ali’s 
divinity and the incarnation. 

The treatise attests to the author’s sound knowledge of the Qur’an, 
of Shi traditions (particularly heterodox ones) and of internal sec- 
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tarian Nusayri texts, as well as to his familiarity with Christian the- 
ology and with terms from Arabic Christian literature. It further be- 
speaks original theological speculation as well as involved and pro- 
found attempts to reconcile the difficulties produced by Nusayri 
dogmas and myths. Acquaintance with al-Nashshabi’s treatise thus 
contributes to a more variegated picture of early Nusayri theology. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE THEOLOGY OF KITAB AL-USUS: AN 
EARLY PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC NUSAYRI WORK 


The treatise studied here, Aztab al-usiis (Book of Foundations), is a 
lengthy Nusayri theological work contained in the Nusayri Codex, 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds arabe 1449 (folios 1—79).' It is 
an eclectic theological work discussing, somewhat erratically, a plethora 
of Nusayri doctrines. The language of the treatise is “middle Ara- 
bic.” The treatise is characterized by grammatical and syntactic phe- 
nomena typical of other Nusayri compositions found in this codex 
as well as in the Nusayri codex, Paris, fonds arabe 1450.’ Its date of 
composition is unknown. However, a reference to it in al-Nashshabi’s 
13th-century polemical work, dealt with in the previous chapter, 
provides us with a terminus ante quem for its composition.* According 
to the colophon the manuscript was copied in 1206/1791—1792 by 
al-Shayh Yisuf ibn al-‘Arib in the village Ra’s Ba‘liya in the region 
of Safita, district of Tripoli.* 

The literary framework of the treatise is pseudepigraphic. King 
Solomon is said to have received a divine order to write this book. 
He is therefore declared to be “the foundation (asas) of all things per- 
taining to the knowledge of this book,” hence the title Aztab al-usis. 


' For a brief description of this treatise, see Vajda and Sauvan, Catalogue des manuscrits 
arabes, deuxiéme partie, manuscrits musulmans, vol. 3, pp. 310-311. Recently, an edition 
of Aitdb al-usiis has been published (J.K. al-Dandashi, Madkhal ia l-madhhab al-‘alawit 
al-nusayri [Irbid, 2000], pp. 73-156). Though this edition is quite deficient, we have 
nevertheless referred to it. 

2 For a description of the linguistic peculiarities of these Nusayri works, see above, 
chap. 1, p. 10. 

° In his Mundzara, p. 104a, line 4. 

* Kitab al-usiis, p. 79b, line 8 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 156). The same scribe also cop- 
ied Aitab al-sirat, the second main treatise of the codex. See L. Capezzone’s intro- 
duction to his edition of Aztab al-strat, “Il Kitab al-sirat attribuito a Mufaddal ibn 
‘Umar al-Gu'fi,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali 69 (1995), p. 295. 

5 Kitab al-usiis, p. 1b, lines pp. 8~9 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 73). The term asaés may 
reflect Isma‘ili influence. In Isma‘ili cyclical imamology this term—identical with the 
terms wast and samit—denotes the first of a series of silent Imams after the speaking 
Imam, who interprets the esoteric meaning of religion to the elite. 
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Solomom’s role is further reflected in the alternative title of the work, 
hitab ma‘rifat hikmat Sulayman ibn Dawud.’ To compose this book 
Solomom assembles numerous sages representing the great cultures 
of the world. These sages are charged by the king to write a book 
that will parallel the exemplar received by Solomon from God— 
namely, the Aztab abniyat al-kalam or Ta’lif abniyat al-kalam [The Book 
of Structures of Speech]. The sages produce a dialogue in the form 
of questions and answers between an anonymous master and disci- 
ple. This book, Azab al-usiis, turns out to be similar to its divine ar- 
chetype, and the author of the Arabic version identifies the anony- 
mous master and disciple as Seth [son of Adam] and Idris [Enoch], 
respectively.’ The book is said to be a translation from the Greek of 
a work written by King Solomon by divine order.® 

kitab al-usiis, like other Nusayri texts in the Paris codices (fonds arabe 
1449 and 1450), is characterized by its unsystematic nature, which 
may be due to its dialogue format. The connections between the 
different stages of the discussion are associative; the author does not 
systematically develop views on any one point. In this analysis of the 
work we have attempted to put together the pieces of the mosaic and 
to reconstruct a comprehensive picture of the author’s main doctrines. 
Some of the basic concepts treated in this work are familiar from other 
Nusayri texts. However, Azad al-usiis stands out in using certain con- 
cepts and terms uncommon in other Nusayri writings. Christian doc- 
trines and terminology, for example, occupy a relatively prominent 
place and the author frequently advances analogies between Jesus and 
‘Ali to illustrate various aspects of the Nusayri divine mystery. The 
work is liberally sprinkled with canonical and apocryphal sayings of 
Jesus. However the numerous apocryphal references attest to an in- 
direct acquaintance with the canonical Gospels. ‘The role of angelology 
and prophetology in the theology of Aitab al-usiis is also remarkable. 
In addition, the author demonstrates an impressive knowledge of the 
Qur’an, which he frequently interprets in an innovative and far-reach- 
ing manner. Hence the author of Aztab al-usiis emerges as an erudite 
scholar of Nusayri learning who is also versed in Christian and Muslim 


® Tbid. 

’ Pseudepigraphic authorship by Seth is very common in Gnostic literature. See 
e.g. Epiphanius, Panarion, edited by K. Holl (Leipzig, 1922), chap. 39, § 1.1—2.7. 
For the Nusayri traditions ascribing religious writings to Seth and Idris, see Lyde, 
The Asian Mystery, p. 144. 

8 Kitab al-usiis, p. 79a, line 6 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 156). 
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scriptures or at least in those parts adaptable to his peculiar theo- 
logical exegesis. 


1. Cosmogony and Cosmology 


Like the presumably earlier proto-Nusayri work Aitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, 
Kitab al-usiis evinces considerable interest in cosmology and cosmogony; 
indeed, some of the major elements may have been derived from 
cosmological doctrines found already in Azad al-haft wa-l-azilla. The 
whole order of creation is conceived of as the result of a voluntary 
act of God and not of a deterministic or accidental process.’ There 
is a series of emanations, the first of which is the spiritual world. The 
angels were created!’ and subsequently the spiritual, luminary hu- 
man beings were created in an angelic form.'' At the conclusion of 
this spiritual creation the angels and these spiritual beings engaged 
in contemplation of the deity.'? This general notion of the creation 
of the spiritual world does not entirely harmonize with another, mytho- 
logical cosmogonic concept found elsewhere in Aitab al-usiis. According 
to this concept God also created a primordial cosmic man who en- 
compassed the whole of the spiritual and physical cosmos.'* This 
second cosmology is founded on the principle of the typological 
number of seven ruling the cosmos. ‘The cosmic primordial man thus 
embraces the whole of creation, which is organized in units of seven 
in the various domains (such as the heavens, the planets and the 
oceans), including the sevenfold cycles of human reincarnation.'* After 


® Tbid., p. 37a, lines 10-12 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 111). 

'0 Tbid., pp. 8a—b (=ed. Dandashi, p. 80). 

'! Tbid., p. 9a (=ed. Dandashi, p. 81). Our text alludes specifically to the creation 
of the cosmic spiritual Adam. 

'2 Thid., p. 8a, line 12 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 80). 

'S The concept of a primordial cosmic man, which plays an important role in 
Nusayri myth, has a long tradition in religious speculation. It appears in Gnosti- 
cism as well as in Jewish mysticism. See e.g. Irenaeus, the second century Church 
Father, Adversus omnes Haereses (=Against Heresies), 1, 30, 6 in B. Layton, The Gnostic 
Scriptures (Garden City, N.Y., 1987), p. 176; G.G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism (New York, 1941), p. 215. See also M. Idel, “The Image of Man above 
the Sefirot,” Daat (A Journal of Jewish Philosophy and Kabbalah) 4 (1980), pp. 41-55 
(Hebrew). 

'* Kitab al-usiis, p. 27a (=ed. Dandashi, p. 100). This cosmological symbolism seems 
to derive from Azab al-hajft wa-l-azilla, in which the number seven plays a central 
role, as alluded to in the title of the book Aitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, where hafi is the 
Persian word for seven. See also W. Madelung’s review of A. Tamer’s edition of 
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creating this primordial spiritual man in His own image, God en- 
gaged in lauding and glorifying Himself for seven thousands years 
so as to teach the angels and the spiritual humans to imitate Him. 
The motivation for this divine instruction was God’s wish to teach 
them to describe Him in the proper way without any anthropomor- 
phic tendency.'° 

God revealed Himself in His omnipotence to the angels, who sub- 
sequently acknowledged His divine sovereignty. He then revealed Him- 
self to the pristine spiritual entities of human beings in their own form 
and disclosed His signs and knowledge to them, and they acknowl- 
edged Him. In return God made a covenant with them which, ac- 
cording to Nusayri interpretation, is referred to in the Qur’an.'® 

The author of Aitab al-usiis is not aware of any cleavage in the crea- 
tion process between God’s creation of the spiritual and the physi- 
cal worlds. Although he is somewhat vague, it appears that he views 
the whole of creation as being the result of a single cosmic process 
encompassing all the constituents of the universe, including heaven 
and every living creature, all of which he describes in philosophic- 
scientific terminology.'’ This harmonious view of creation, however, 
is not consistent with his understanding of human existence in this 
world. Here the author seems to be unwittingly caught in a cogni- 
tive dissonance. On the one hand, human existence is beset by an 
inherent dualistic tension as a result of a crisis in the divine spiritual 
world that led to the Fall and materialization of the elect part of hu- 
manity, the Nusayris, who are the “sons of light,” as opposed to the 
rest of humanity, predestined to slavery as the “sons of darkness.”'® 
On the other hand, the whole cosmic order seems to be preordained 
and focused around humanity, or rather around the Nusayri elect, 
as the centre of the universe. This world is indeed a world under 


that book (Beirut, 1969?) in Der Islam 38 (1963), p. 181. For a German translation 
of selected passages of this work see H. Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis, pp. 246-274. 
On this work see idem, “Das «Buch der Schatten»”. 

'S Kitab al-usiis, pp. 27a—b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 100-101), and similarly, Aitab al- 
haft wa-l-azilla, p. 34. 

'© Kitab al-usiis, pp. 68a-b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 145-146), and see below, note 68. 

'7 Tbid., pp. 63b-67b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 141~145). 

'8 Tbid., p. 57a, lines 7-8 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 135). For this dualistic distinction 
see also the Nusayri work Aitab al-usayfir, attributed to the Imam Ja ‘far al-Sadiq, Ms. 
Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), fonds arabe 1450,.p. 21b. The title of this treatise— 
kitab al-usayfir—seems somewhat odd. For a proposal to substitute usayghir for usayfir, 
see H. Hasan, al-Makziin bayn al-imara wa-l-shi‘r wa-l-tasawwuf wa-l-falsafa (Damascus, 
1970), vol. 1, p. 250. 
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divine providence; but it is all the same a world from which the Nusayri 
gnostic must escape in order to restore his ideal pristine state in the 
divine spiritual realm of light. This is not the extreme dualistic cos- 
mos of the ancient gnostics but rather a world where human exist- 
ence is subject to dualistic tension. Gnosis offers the only path to lib- 
eration from the exile and conflict that characterize human existence. 
The Nusayri human spirits in the divine world sinned by igno- 
rance and pride. They began to misconceive the true and primor- 
dial essence of God, who appeared to them in a spiritual human form. 
Their punishment was their fall into the material world and their 
descent into bodies.'? The Nusayri view of the human fall from the 
spiritual divine world is expounded in an interpretation of the story 
of the expulsion of Adam from paradise. Paradise is actually the state 
of the human soul as a luminary essence in the divine realm of light, 
and Adam is the prototype of the soul of the Nuasyri gnostic. The 
root of his original sin was that he innocently approached the tree 
symbolizing the world of heresy” without possessing full gnosis. Adam’s 
sin is conceived of as grave but not unpardonable, in a fashion remi- 
niscent of the Isma‘ili concept of Adam’s paradisiacal original reli- 
gion (din Adam al-awwal); our author maintains that in his ideal state 
prior to the sin Adam was free of any religious strictures.*! It was 
only after the Fall that Adam was placed in the bondage of the com- 
mandments.”” This description of the human condition suggests that 
our author advocates here a position of antinomian theology, pos- 
sibly offering scriptural legitimacy for the traditional Nusayri antino- 
mianism regarding the commandments of Islam.*’ It should be noted, 
however, that in early Nusayri literature familiar to us this antino- 
mianism is never interpreted in a libertine or hedonistic fashion. 
Despite the Fall God gave Adam an opportunity to restore his origi- 
nal state in paradise.** This provides the theoretical basis for the gnostic 


'9 Kitab al-usiis, p, 68b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 145-146). On the Nusayri myth of 
the Fall, see Aitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, pp. 33-37 and Kitab al-usayfir, p. 24b. Cf. Bakiira, 
pp. 59-61. See also chap. 3, below, pp. 75-77. 

20 Kitab al-usiis, p. 49b, lines 2-3 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 127). 

2! On the Isma‘ili antinomian concept of paradise and eschatology, see Abi 
Muhammad al-Hasan b. ‘Isa al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-shi‘a, edited by H. Ritter (Is- 
tanbul, 1931), pp. 62-63. See also W. Madelung, “Fatimiden und Bahrainqarmaten,” 
Der Islam, 34 (1959), p. 34; H. Halm, Die Schia (Darmstadt, 1988), pp. 203-204 (=Shism, 
translated by J. Watson [Edinburgh, 1991], p. 169). 

22 Kitab al-usiis, pp. 49b~-50b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 127-128). 

23 On Nusayri antinomianism, see e.g. Moosa, Extremist Shiites, p. 409. 

24 Kitab al-usiis, p. 50b (=ed. Dandashi, p. 128).. 
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to regain the state of Adam before the original sin. After his expul- 
sion from paradise, Adam, or the gnostic, is punished with seven cycles 
of reincarnation (éakrirat) in retribution for his heretical denial of the 
seven heavens (yant‘u wa dhalika l|-mawdi hatta ya‘rifa rabbahu fi sab‘i takrirat 
kama jahilahu fi sabi samawat).”” However, he eventually returns to the 
pristine state of liberty where he is free of religious commandments 
and is rewarded solely for his deeds.”° On the road back to paradise 
the gnostic is assisted by divine grace (al-minna)”’ in his individual strug- 
gle toward spiritual progress, but only perfection in gnosis of the various 
emanations of the deity offers the way toward complete liberation 
from slavery to external religious commandments. “Once the believer 
attains perfection and achieves gnosis and knows his Lord, his hyabs, 
maqams, babs, yatims...,”° he leaves the state of bondage and enters that 
of the free; his bonds are undone, and all that was forbidden to him 
becomes permitted” (¢dhd kamula l-mu’min wa-balagha |-ma‘rifa wa-‘arafa 
rabbahu wa-hujubahu wa-magamatihi wa-abwabahu wa-aytamahu... fa gad 
kharaja min al-‘ubiidyya wa-sara ila manzilat al-ahrar wa-rufi‘a ‘anhu al- 
asar wa-ubtha lahu kullu ma kana mahziir [!])"° The divine gnosis—namely, 
the correct knowledge of the divine mystery—thus becomes the pri- 
mary purpose of human existence.*” 

The author does not elaborate on the connection between the 
Nusayri myth of the Fall and the appearance of physical human life. 
It seems that he accepts the traditional story of Adam and Eve for 
the beginning of the human race without special concern for recon- 
ciling the myth of the Fall with the beginning of humanity. Physical 
existence, however, begins outside paradise, with the procreation of 
humanity. The author is troubled by the absence of any precedence 
for the processes of life—pregnancy, birth and nurturing children. 
How would Eve have learnt these fundamental necessities? The reso- 
lution of this difficulty leads to a general principle for understand- 
ing the early development of mankind. The first human beings were 
assisted by God in their early steps in the world. God created for 


25 Tbid., lines 2-4 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.) 

26 Tbid., pp. 50b-5la (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 128-129) 

27 Ibid., p. 6la, lines 6-7 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 129). 

*8 The author goes on to list the lower degrees of divine emanation. 

*° Kitab al-usiis, pp. 55b, line 15—56a, line 4 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 133-134). For a 
further discussion of the concept of the gnostic’s return and restoration in other Nusayri 
works as well, see chap. 3, below, pp. 77-83. 

%° Kitab al-usiis, p. 46b, lines 2~5 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 124). 
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Eve an image of a woman that demonstrated the act of maternity 
and was imitated by Eve: 


When [God] created him [Adam] and wished to marry him off, He 
inserted into him a spirit from His body. He then made Eve for him 
[Adam] and she felt reassured toward him for He created her from 
his rib, and when Adam went in unto her she conceived and had an 
easy pregnancy. When she was about to give birth God formed for her 
an image of a woman in pregnancy, restraining herself until she gave 
birth, then she [the image] cut her umbilical cord*! and tied up her 
dress and as Eve watched the acts of the image she imitated her. Then 
Eve regarded the image swaddling her newborn and did the same [with 
her child]... (fa-lamma an khalaqahu wa-arada an yuzawwijahu salaka_fthi 
rihan min badanithi fa-ja‘ala lahu Hawwa fa-sakanat ilayhi li-annahu khalagaha 
min dil thi; fa-lamma taghashshaha hamalat hamlan khafifan fa-lamma [a]radat 
talidu sawwara llah lah sitrata untha laha hamlun; tazjuru_fi hamliha hatta waladat 
thumma qata‘at surrataha* wa-shaddat gimataha fa-lammé ra’at Hawwa ma 
sana‘at al-siira sana‘at mithlaha...)*° 


The first appearance of death and murder in the world is similarly 
explained. Cain contemplated an image that appeared to him kill- 
ing his brother. He imitated the act of murder and then learnt from 
the image a lesson in burial. 

The structures of the cosmos parallel the earthly existence of the 
Nusayri gnostics. The seven planets active in the seven heavens have 
an affinity to the bodies of the Nusayri believers. The cosmos is di- 
vided into seven gnostic heavenly veils (sab° hujub h-l-ma‘nfa), which 
are parallel to seven earthly veils.* The days of the years—366 (!) in 
number—are additional veils divided into the luminary and the 
earthly.*° The luminary veils exist in heaven and belong to the veil 


3! Literally: the navel. 

32 The text reads here surrataha. 

33 Kitab al-usiis, p. 28b, lines 8-13 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 102). 

* Tbid., pp. 29a, line 7—29b, line 2 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 102103). The author 
does not say here that this image was also created by God. It may have been cre- 
ated by creatures opposed to God, such as Satan or Iblis (Aitab al-usiis, p. 53b, lines 
7-8 [=ed. Dandashi, p. 131]). A somewhat similar motif regarding the burial of Abel 
is expressed in Midrashic and early Muslim sources. In Midrashic sources Adam or 
Cain learn how to bury Abel from a raven burying its dead rival. See e.g. Pirké de 
Rabbi Eliezer (The Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer the Great), translated and annotated with an 
introduction and notes by G. Friedlander (New York, 1965), chap. 21, p. 156; and 
see also Q. 5:31. Cf. A. Geiger, Judaism and Islam, translated from the German by 
F.M.Young (Madras, 1898), pp. 80-81. 

35 Kitab al-usiis, p. 62a, lines 7-9 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 140). 

% Tbid., p. 62b., lines 1-5. (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.) 
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of the Son and the Spirit (hyab al-ibn wa-l-rith).*’ In the time division 
of the day the twelve hours also play a symbolic role. ‘They consti- 
tute spiritual stations* where the believers uphold the exemplary 
models of the twelve Imams of the Shi‘a.*’ In this symbolic imagery 
the Messiah (Christ) is depicted as the “supreme eye” (a/-masth al-‘ayn 
al-a‘la) who assembles the Imams—symbolized by the twelve hours 
of the day—in the figure of the twelve apostles who are “houses” and 
veils (habs) of flesh and blood (2thnay ‘ashara hyab al-lahmiyya al- 
damawiyya).*° This symbolism exemplifies the syncretistic nature of 
Nusayri theology; in this case the fusion of Christian and Twelver 
Shi elements. 


2. The Mystery of Divinity 


As in other Nusayri works, the mystery of divinity occupies a major 
place in Aitab al-usiis. Many of the disciple’s queries to his master con- 
cern various aspects of the internal dynamics of the godhead. The 
dialectical tension characteristic of Nusayri discourse between two op- 
posing concepts of God—namely, between a transcendental concept 
of the deity and an immanent one—is also attested in this work. How- 
ever, the trinitarian concept of the present work is somewhat pecu- 
liar. In other Nusayri works the prevalent view is that the ma‘nd (the 
supreme aspect of the deity) and the ism (the second aspect) consti- 
tute two persons of the trinity. These two persons are sometimes 
conceived of as identical with God and sometimes as emanations of 
the supreme deity. The author of Aiztab al-usiis, however, depicts God 
as Himself being both the ism and the ma‘nda, as one person.*' There 


37 Tt seems that here the author has two different veils in mind: those of the ism 
and the 4aé, the second and third persons of the Nusayri trinity. He applies to them 
Christian trinitarian terminology, which is not infrequent in Nusayri theological 
parlance. On the Nusayri trinitarian doctrine, see e.g. Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 
118-132; Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 46-72; and Moosa, Extremist Shiites, 
pp. 342-351. See also chap. 1, above, pp. 33-38. 

38 Literally: houses (buyii). See Kitab al-usiis, p. 63a, line 4 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 141). 

39 The concept of twelve or alternately eleven Imams constitutes a central pillar 
of Nusayri doctrine and, along with other components, attests to the strong affinity 
of the Nusayriyya to Twelver Shrism. For a discussion of the role of the Imams in 
Nusayri religion see chap. 1, above, pp. 30-33. 

” Kitab al-usiis, p. 63a, lines 2-4 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 141). 

*! This concept is reminiscent of the Sabelian and Patripassian doctrines in early 
Christianity, which maintained that the Father and the Son are one person. See e.g. 
Tertullian, Adversus Praxean, edited by A. Kroymann, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
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is nonetheless a distinction within the supreme aspect of the deity where 
God is identified with the ma‘nd while His ism is identified with ‘Ali— 
the supreme ism “who is beyond any other ism and prevalent over 
every ism” (ismuhu ‘Ali alladhi ‘ala fawqa kull ism wa-qahara kulla ism). 

To avoid any misunderstanding about the power of these and other 
intermediary entities (light, the holy spirit, angels, prophets) the au- 
thor emphasizes that they are all dependent upon God. “Prophets, 
peace be upon them, are below God and so are angels; all these 
perform acts only by permission of God. They are not the actors; 
act is rather performed through God’s power, His order and His per- 
mission.” (wa-dhalika anna al-anbiya’ ‘alayhim al-salam dina llah wa-kadhalika 
L-mala’ika diinahu wa-li-kulli hadhihi afal bi-tdhni llah fa-laysa hum al-feuliina 
innamé al-fi‘l bi-qudratihi wa-amnihi).* The author further supports this 
idea by a statement ascribed to Jesus: “Have you not heard the say- 
ing of Christ, peace be upon him, ‘I create through God’s permis- 
sion and act through God’s permission’....”*? The author clarifies that 
God’s revelation to His creatures does not harm them, nor does His 
revelation to them harm God (lan yadurra al-makhliqa al-khaliq idha 
nazzala bihi qudratahu wa-lan_yadurra al-khaliga nuziiluhu bi-l-makhliiq).”° 

Furthermore, in order to moderate his transcendental theology the 
author develops a docetic concept. Despite God’s transcendence He 
may, out of gracious condescendence toward those of His creatures 
who failed to perceive His true essence, reveal Himself to them in 
human form, and allow them to describe Him in anthropomorphic 


Latinorum (=CSEL), 47 (1906), pp. 227-289. See also Epiphanius, Panarion, chap. 62, 
§ 1 in Die griechischen christlichen Schrifisteller der ersten Jahrhunderte, edited by K. Holl 
(Leipzig, 1922), p. 31. See also chap. 1, pp. 19-20, where a similar concept is attrib- 
uted by al-Nashshabi to the Nusayri group of the Zaydiyya. 

* The play on the name ‘Ali—literally meaning supreme—is noteworthy. The 
tendency to apply this frequent Qur’anic divine attribute to ‘Ali occurs in other Nusayri 
texts. Thus, for example, “the verse of the Throne” (Q. 2:255), which ends with the 
words wa-huwa al-‘ali al-‘azim (He is the supreme and glorious), referring to God, is 
interpreted as denoting ‘Ali. See the Nusayri liturgical text Bay‘at khuthat al-dar li- 
mawland amir al-mu’minin, ms. Manchester (John Rylands Library) no. 124, p. 32a, 
lines 10-11. For a similar tradition in early Imami-Shi7 sources, see M.A. Amir- 
Moezzi, “L’Imam dans le ciel. Ascension et initiation (Aspects de l’imamologie 
duodécimaine III”), in Le voyage initiatique en terre d’Islam: Ascensions célestes et itinéraires 
spirituels, edited by M.A. Amir-Moezzi (Louvain-Paris, 1996), p. 103 with note 18. 

48 Kitab al-usiis, p. 42a, lines 7-8 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 118). 

 Tbid., p. 10a, lines 11-13 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 82). 

5 Tbid., lines 14-15 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.).. 

‘© Tbid., p. 9b, lines 7-8 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 81).. 
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terms.*’ This gracious condescension is a logical implication of the 
act of creation, when a relationship (nisba) between God and His crea- 
tures became mandatory. The author’s striking interpretation of the 
Quranic words (42:11) “like Him there is naught” (aysa ka-mithlihi 
shay’) is essential for understanding the relationship between the de- 
ity and the creatures. In his opinion this Quranic description of God 
undoubtedly depicts His essence before creation, when He existed 
without relation to any thing. At that primordial state “there existed 
no one to describe Him and had you said ‘like Him there is naught’ 
(laysa ka-mithlthi shay’) and that He neither had an equal nor a rival, 
nor that He emerged out of something or entered something nor that 
He could be described—then you would have meant that He was 
by Himself and did not describe Himself to His creatures, for they 
did not [yet] exist.”*’ Moreover, in that state God neither needed (/am 
yahtaj) contact with anybody nor did He have to describe Himself to 
Himself or to converse with Himself. However, after the creation of 
human beings, such need on the part of the deity became impera- 
tive, and variegated categories of divine attributes were introduced 
in order to express the forms of relationship existing between God 
and His creatures.’ Since it is impossible for any change to take place 
in the divine essence (/@_yumkinu an _yahiila ‘an hay’atihi),°° God created 
an intermediary entity of an external human form through which He 
communicated with His creatures (/@ budda an yajala hay’atan mithla 
jinst khalgihi hatta_yukallimahum minhd).°' Further on the author elabo- 
rates this idea of intermediary forms and speaks of twelve human- 
like forms (kulluha ‘ala siirat al-insaniyya) through which God reveals 
Himself to His believers.” This series of anthropomorphic forms may 


47 A more elaborate discussion of Nusayri docetism is offered in Mundazarat al-shaykh 
al-Nashshabi. See above, chap. 1, pp. 14-28, and cf. Aitab al-usayfir, pp. 12a and 17a. 

*8 Kitab al-usis, p. 8a, lines 3-6 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 80). The mythical primordial 
state of the deity is a concept appearing already in Aitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, pp. 32- 
af. 

Kitab al-usiis, p. 8a, lines 7-11 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 80). By referring to creatures 
the author undoubtedly envisions the spiritual beings of the primordial created lu- 
minary world. See e.g. Aitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, pp. 34-35. 

%” Kitab al-usiis, p. 35a, lines 15-16 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 109). 

5! Tbid., line 12 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.).. This concept is further elaborated in other 
Nusayri works, where this external form is termed al-siira al-mar’iyya (the visible form). 
See e.g. Munazara, p. 137b, line 4; AM, p. 195, line 11 (=p. 176 in the French trans- 
lation; Salisbury, p. 257). See also above, chap. 1, p. 19. 

°2 Kitab al-usiis, p. 35b, lines 3-4 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 110). 
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allude to the spiritual archetypes of the twelve Imams.** Elsewhere, 
the forms through which God reveals Himself are described as an- 
gelic persons appearing in various forms (inna llaha azhara nafsahu 
ashkhasan innaha ka-hay’at al-mala’ika suzvaran mukhtalifatan).°* There follows 
a description of three of these appearances—one of which occurs also 
in al-Adhani’s al-Bakiira al-Sulaymaniyya. God first appeared in the form 
of an old man, with hoary head and beard (bi-siirat al-shaykh al-abyad 
al-ra’s wa-l-lihya), possessed of the qualities of dignity, mercy and rev- 
erence (al-wagdar wa-l-rahma wa-l-hayba).*° In His second appearance 
God revealed Himself to them in the shape of a young man with a 
curled moustache (ka-hay’at al-shabb al-maftil al-sibal), riding upon a 
lion having the quality of wrath.°’ Then follows the third appearance, 
when God reveals Himself in the form of a child (fi siirat al-sabi al- 
saghir).°* According to al-Adhani this triple appearance is interpreted 
by the Kalazi Nusayri sub-sect as referring to the three stages of divine 
lunar manifestation in the cycle of waning and waxing.” 

The dogma of the incarnation and its varied interpretations in 
Nusayri theological discourse creates peculiar complexities for any 
discussion of the topic of the relationship between God and humans.” 
The author of Aztab al-usiis deals with this issue in various places without 
achieving a systematic presentation. A question by the disciple re- 


53 For the concept of divine archetypes of the Imams see above, chap. |, pp. 30- 
38. 

4 Kitab al-usiis, p. 8b, lines 7-8 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 80). 

5° Dussaud (Histoire et religion des Nosairis, p. 73) suggests that this depiction of God 
as an old man may attest to Christian influence: The old man reflecting God the 
Father or perhaps “The Ancient of days” (‘afq_yémin) of Daniel (7:22). A similar concept 
and terminology are firmly rooted in late medieval Jewish mysticism. See e.g. G.G. 
Scholem, Kabbalah (Jerusalem, 1974), pp. 141-143 

© Kitab al-usiis, p. 8b, line 9 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 80), and cf. Salisbury, p. 286. 

57 Kitab al-usiis, p. 8b, lines 9-10 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.); Salisbury, ibid. 

%8 Kitab al-usiis, p. 8b, lines 10-1 1(=ed. Dandashi, ibid.); Salisbury, ibid. 

5° See Bakiira, p. 60; and see also Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, p. 67. In 
a poem ascribed to Muhammad b. Kalazii, the eponym of the Nusayri Kalaziyya 
sub-sect (Bakiira, p. 63), this triple appearance of the deity is referred to by the ini- 
tials hbg, signifying—according to al-Adhani’s interpretation—the three states of the 
moon: filal (crescent), badr (full moon) and gamar (the moon in its waning, which at 
times is termed mahaq). The verse from Ibn Kalazii’s poem reads as follows: “I sup- 
plicate you, o hbg, by an essence which you have revealed, that you may manifest it 
as a kind among creatures” (sa’altuka, ya hbq, bi-dhat azhartahd litijidaha ka-jinsin bayna 
L-barriyya). In our reading we substitute /itijidaha for the apparently erroneous printed 
text, which has linijidaha. 

® For opposing concepts of the incarnation among early Nusayri circles, see above, 
chap. |, pp. 15-33. 
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garding the essence of the deity sets the framework for the author’s 
dialectical approach—namely, what is the essence of the deity? In 
particular, does the divinity ontologically constitute a part of the 
created order, or is it totally separate from it? In reply the master 
rejects both options. The divinity cannot be associated with the created 
beings, since this would constitute a similarity between them. On the 
other hand, an ontological separation would create an unbridgeable 
opposition between the deity and the created order.” 

The author employs a series of detailed similes, using the sun and 
its relationship to the world to illustrate the way God exerts His in- 
fluence on His creatures.” For example, the sun, though high in the 
sky, illuminates all objects in the world; in the same way God affects 
His creatures though He is ontologically separated from them. 

Another way the author illustrates the nature of the relationship 
between the deity and the creatures is by analogy with the relations 
that existed between Jesus and the Jews. This analogy is presented 
through a peculiar and original interpretation of certain Quranic 
verses relating to Jesus or understood as referring to him. Verse 37:158 
“and they [i.e. the polytheists] have set up a kinship between him 
and the jinn” (wa-ja‘alii baynahu wa-bayna I-jinna nasaban) is interpreted 
as referring to the kinship (nasab) that existed between Jesus and his 
people. Relying upon the literal meaning of the root jnn (to conceal), 
the author suggests that the word “jinna in this [particular] occurrence 
means [a place] among them where God concealed Himself; .... Mary 
thus being a place where God concealed Himself” (wa-tafsir al-jinna 
St hadha |-mawdi‘ ma istajanna lah fihim... fa-Maryam bi-mawdi‘ istajanna 
llah fihi).°’ The second clause of the verse in question, “and the jinn 
know that they shall be brought forth” (wa-lagad ‘alimat al-jinna annahum 
lamuhdariina), is explained as teaching the concept of incarnation, ‘The 
participle muhdarina (those brought forth) is taken to refer to the 
entrance of the divine aspect of Jesus into his human aspect through 
the essence of Mary (dukhil al-lahiit fi-l-nasiit fi-l-maryamiyya)."* Further 
on the author depicts Mary as a veil by which God conceals Himself 


°! Kitab al-usiis, pp. 4b, line 8—5a, line 8 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 76-77). 

®2 Tbid., pp. 5a—b (=ed. Dandashi, p. 77). 

°3 Thid., p. 54b, lines 1-2 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 132). 

 Tbid., p, 54b, line 6. The term maryamiyya, rendered here as “the essence of 
Mary,” is typical of the prevalent tendency in Nusayri writings to create abstract 
nouns from names and terms denoting aspects of the divine realm—e.g. ma‘nawiyya, 
ismipya, babiyya, yatimiyya. 
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[to avoid] the suffering of birth (wa-Maryam hyab thiajaba llah biha ‘an 
ta’dib al-wilada).° 

As do various heterodox Shit writings, including other Nusayri 
works, our author draws an analogy between the figure of Jesus and 
that of ‘Ali for the sake of demonstrating the logic of ‘Ali’s incarna- 
tion.” This is done through an interpretation of the well-known “verse 
of the covenant” (Q, 7:172).° In Shri writings this verse is interpreted 
as referring to a primordial covenant God made with His creatures. 
Nusayri authors took it to refer to a covenant God made with His 
chosen, the Nusayri believers, prior to their fall to the terrestrial world 
of creation, when they were spiritual luminary beings surrounding 
His Throne. In our text too this covenant is recorded. However, 
here God reveals Himself through the figure of ‘Ali, who is referred 
to by Qur’anic verses relating to Jesus: 


[Prophets] prophesied...that God would reveal Himself and be mani- 
fested. Then came ‘Ali [i.e. his incarnation] and revealed his spirit in 
the shape of [a man] born of a virgin ‘who guarded her virginity so we 
breathed into her of our Spirit, and she confirmed the words of her 
Lord, the ‘Ayn, and his books, and became one of the obedient’ (Q. 
66:12) through the knowledge of God, and he [‘Ali] concealed himself 
in the essence of Mary (fa-kana [al-anbiya’] yunabbiina bi-dhalika annahu 
sayakiinu wa-yazharu al-rabb fa-yatgalla fa-ja’a ‘Ali fa-jalla rithahu fi hay’at 
al-mawliid min al-bikr al-batiil ’allatt ahsanat fanaha fa-nafakhna min rithind 
fa-saddaqat bi-kalimat al-‘ayn[!] rabbiha wa-kutubthi wa-kanat min al-ganifin’ 
bi-ma‘rifat allah wa-htjaba rihahu bi-l-maryamiyya.” 


It is noteworthy that the author introduces two substantial modifica- 
tions in the understanding of this Qur’anic verse. First, the verse— 


6 Tbid., p. 55a, line 1. Similarly, Moses is described as an abode in which God 
resides (Musa kana baytan min buyiiti llahi yanzilu llahu biha) (Ibid., p. 56a, line 5). 

66 See e.g. chap. 1, above, pp. 21-22. 

6? This verse reads as follows: “And when your Lord took from the children of 
Adam, from their loins, their seed, and made them testify concerning themselves, 
‘Am I not your Lord?’ They said: ‘Yes, we testify’.” (wa-idh akhadha rabbuka min bani 
Adam min zuhiirihim dhurriyyatahum wa-ashhadahum ‘ala anfusihim alastu bi-rabbikum; qalit 
bal shahidna). 

68 On this primordial covenant see e.g. Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, pp. 32-35; and 
see also Bakira, pp. 59-61. On the verse of the covenant, see R. Gramlich, “Der 
Urvertrag in der Koranauslegung (zu Sura 7,172-173),” Der Islam 60 (1983), pp. 205- 
230, which discusses this verse in detail and also devotes some space to early Imami 
exegesis. See also M.A. Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shi‘ism: The Sources of 
Esotericism in Islam, translated by D. Sreight (New York, 1994), p. 34. 

6° Kitab al-usiis, pp. 68b., line 14—69a, line 5 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 145-146). For 
usage elsewhere of Qur’anic verses in support of the doctrine of incarnation, see Aitab 
al-usayfir, p. 29b. 
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originally referring to the birth of Jesus from the Holy Spirit and 
Mary—1s interpreted as being the incarnation of the first person of 
the divine trinity—namely ‘Ali. Second, in order to supply a deci- 
sive textual proof for his understanding, the author goes so far as to 
interpolate the word ‘ayn—a common reference to ‘Ali—into the 
Quranic verse, thereby inserting an implied equation between God 
and ‘Alt. 

Elsewhere the presence of God among His creatures is more ex- 
plicitly depicted. After completing the creation, God walks among 
His creatures in human form. He rules them by setting an example 
for all to follow.”” He does not, however, communicate with them 
directly but only via the prophets and apostles.’' The author is care- 
ful to avoid an unequivocal statement of a doctrine of divine incar- 
nation by preferring instead a somewhat vague description of the form 
of the divine presence. However, it seems that he is opting for a type 
of docetic concept. In its manifestation on earth the deity reveals to 
its creatures only its powers and attributes—or, in a different termi- 
nology, its veil (yab)—and not itself.”” Moreover, the divine presence 
is revealed to humans selectively—namely, to the elect (kAdss) and not 
to the multitudes (“amm).”* What differentiates the two categories and 
enables the elect to perceive the divine manifestation is the power of 
perception and discernment, which prepares the gnostic for the rev- 
elation of God within his soul.’* The docetic tendencies of the au- 
thor become further apparent where he adopts an extreme form of 
docetism—that is, God indeed revealed Himself in a form similar to 
that of His creatures, namely, in a human form.’ However, even if 
they once behold the manifestation of His ability, they need not witness 
it a second time” (idh/@] arahum qudratahu marratan wahidatan jazahum 
an la yuriyahum thanwyatan).”’ According to this concept the divine pres- 
ence is limited to single momentary manifestations to the elect, which 


7° Cf. Kitab al-usayfir, p. 29a, line 10, where the incarnation is described as an act 
of divine justice (‘adlan minhu wa-insafan). 

”! Kitab al-usiis, p. 10a, lines 4-12 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 82). 

72 Kitab al-usiis, pp. 10b, lines 7-9; 77a, line 2 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 82, 153). 

”3 Tbid., p. 25a, line 3 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 98). 

* Tbid., pp. 25a—b; 77a, line 2-5 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 98, 154). 

’> Ibid., pp. 35a—b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 109-110). 

© Le. the impression of the experience will never leave them. 

”? Kitab al-usis, p. 36a, lines 4-5 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 110). 
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create a seemingly continuous docetic divine presence in their con- 
sciousness.”® 

In view of his concept of divine revelation, albeit in a docetic ver- 
sion, the author of Aztab al-usis insists on the essential and fundamental 
differences between God and humans, and he does so through a series 
of examples and similes designed to preclude any misunderstanding 
of this doctrine. He devotes a laborious philosophical discussion to 
human anatomy and to the functioning of the body through its sen- 
sory system, as well as to the common material essence of all crea- 
tures, with the manifest purpose of establishing the clear distinction 
between creator and creature.’”” This general distinction is further 
elaborated through the categories of substance (jawhar) and image 
(mathal). The distinction here is that while the created substance has 
an image this is not true of the preeternal substance—that is, the deity 
(al-farq baynahumé anna al-jawhara al-makhliga lahu mathal wa-l-jawhar al- 
gadimu (a mathala lahu).®° The author lists various additional differences 
in this vein. The relationship between God and humanity is likened 
to that of body and soul, so that the separation between divinity and 
humanity is conceived of as the separation of the soul from the body 
by death.*' In yet another simile God is likened to the sun, which 
nourishes the universe, and humanity to the vegetation growing on 
earth. The manifestation of the deity is like a life-breathing wind.” 

At a certain point the disciple raises the two cardinal questions: 
what does God want from humanity? and what does humanity ex- 
pect of God? (akhbirni ma@_yuridu llah min khalqihi wa-ma@_yuridu al-khalq 
min allah)?®’ The master’s answer epitomizes the ultimate Nusayri 
gnostic maxim: The main purpose of human existence is knowledge 
of God in His decree and speech and His manifestations in His 
precosmic, cosmic and postcosmic existence (yurtdu llah min kalgthi an 
yarifi hukmahu wa-kalamahu wa-zuhiirahu min awwal al-khalg ila akhinthi 
wa-kawnahu qabla |-khalq wa-kawnahu ba‘da |-khalq wa-kawnahu ma‘a |- 
khalq).** The author further emphasizes that a clear distinction exists 


78 Kitab al-usiis may be the source for a further development of this peculiar con- 
cept in Mundzarat al-shaykh al-Nashshabi. See Mundazara, pp. 109a—b. Cf. also above, 
chap. 1, p. 29. 

8 Kitab al-usiis, pp. 13b-16b; 47a—49b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 85-88, 124-127). 

89 Tbid., p. 44b, lines 9-10 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 122). 

5! Tbid., p. 46a, lines 11-12 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

82 Tbid., pp. 57a, line 12-57b, line 6 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 134-135). 

83 Tbid., p. 46b, line 3 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 124). 

84 Tbid., lines 4-5. (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 
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between the pursuit of divine gnosis and the worship of God out of 
fear. Serving God out of fear is conceived of as a form of polythe- 
ism. The author applies the familiar concept of “duties of the limbs” 
(a‘mal bi-l-jawarih)*—that is, the external form of religion—to char- 
acterize religious law. Religious laws follow faith but do not consti- 
tute faith. Religious law is defined as the faith of the body, exempli- 
fied most amply by Judaism, which represents, according to the au- 
thor, a typical example of an external form of religion.” This is remi- 
niscent of the Christian Pauline concept of Judaism as the religion 
of the flesh. 


3. Angelology 


Angelology occupies a greater place in Azad al-usiis than in any other 
Nusayri work known to us. Some aspects of this angelology are clas- 
sical and have their roots in the Qur'an and in post-Qur’anic sources. 
Other components, however, seem to be the product of original de- 
velopments that took place within Nusayri theology. The author’s fa- 
miliarity with the orthodox Muslim doctrines of angelology emerges 
clearly from his presentation of the subject. However, a superficial 
examination of the text is sufficient to realize that the general Mus- 
lim components provide no more than an external framework into 
which Nusayri theologians inserted their own peculiar concepts. As 
in Muslim tradition, at the head of all angels stand the four archan- 
gels: Jibril, Israfil, malak al-mawt (“angel of death” usually known as 
‘Izra’ll) and Mikal.” A great similarity between Muslim and Nusayri 
sources exists also in the eschatological role played by the archangel 
Israfil: on the day of resurrection he is the one who will blow the 


trumpet (yanfakhu fi-l-siir) heralding the resurrection and he himself 


89 Tbid., p. 77b, line 10. For a discussion of the common Siifi pairing of the op- 
posing terms a‘mal al-jawarth and a‘mail al-quliib (duties of bodies and duties of hearts), 
see A. Goldreich, “Possible Arabic Sources of the Distinction between ‘Duties of 
the Heart’ and ‘Duties of the Limbs,” Téuda (Studies in Hebrew and Arabic) 6 (1988), 
pp. 179-208 (Hebrew). 

86 Kitab al-usis, p- 77b, lines 13-15 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 154). Other references to 
Judaism in Aitab al-usiis are treated later. 

87 Tbid., 68b, lines 5-6 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 146). For the main features of Muslim 
angelology and the roles of these four angels, see e.g. Zakariya’ b. Muhammad b. 
Mahmid al-Qazwini, ‘Aja@’tb al-makhliigat wa-ghara’ib al-mawjiidat, edited by F. Wiistenfeld 
(Géttingen, 1848), pp. 56-59. See also D.B. Macdonald and W. Madelung, “Mala’ika,” 
EP, vol. 6, pp. 216-219. 
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will resurrect the dead. On the other hand, Mika’il plays a role in 
Kitab al-usiis that in Muslim tradition is assigned to Gabriel. Mika’il 
is described as “the master of the ‘preserved tablet” (sahzb al-lawh al- 
mahftiz). He is further depicted as God’s veil (fa-yahtajibu allah bihi);°° 
consequently he is the sole angel entrusted with revealing to other 
angels the secrets concealed in this tablet (fa-yakiinu huwa lladhi_yu’addi 
tilka l-ghuyiiba; l@_yu’addiha ghayruhu).”” However, elsewhere the author 
expresses the more common view that angels in general function as 
God’s veils (hujub).°' Furthermore, as in Isma‘ili doctrine, angels are 
depicted in various forms whose common denominator is their be- 
ing emanated entities mediating between the deity and the human 
world. They serve inter alia as tools through which God reveals Him- 
self to prophets.” Realizing God’s presence among His angels, prophets 
are enticed to desire a similar state. 


When the Lord is incarnated in him (i.e. a prophet) or wishes to reveal 

Himself in that prophet and that messenger whom God sent to him 

[i.e. the believer], He changes His form into another form. Then, if 

He so desires, He transforms Himself into another shape until he (i.e. 

the prophet) recognizes that this angel®’ is the house of God in which 

He lodged His power so that the prophet and messenger crave that [God] 

should single them out, as He singled out that angel by dwelling in him 

(wa-idha halla al-rabb fihi aw arada an yazhara bi-dhalika al-nabi wa-dhalika 

al-rasiil alladhi arsalahu lah ilayhi fa-yughayyiru™ siiratahu ila siira ukhra thumma 

yaruddu stiratahu ila hay’a idha sha@’a hatta_ya‘rifa anna dhalika al-malaka huwa 

bayt allah alladhi askana fthi qudratahu... liyatma‘a dhalika al-nabi wa-dhalika 

al-rasiil an yakhussahu bi-mithl alladhi khassa dhalika al-malaka min al-sukna 
fri)” 

It emerges then that God’s revelation to his angels serves as a model 

for his prophets. In another passage it is stated that the true believer— 


that is the gnostic—can also ascend to the degree of angel (wa-kadhdlika 
al-mu’min yantaqilu ula manzilat al-mala’cka).” 


88 For the various roles of Israfil in Muslim eschatology, see al-Qazwini, ‘Aja’ib 
al-makhligat, pp. 56-57; see also A.J. Wensinck, “Israfil” in EF, vol. 4, p. 211. Cf. 
however Aitab al-usiis, p. 24a, line 8 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 97) where the power of res- 
urrection is described as the privilege of all angels. 

89 Kitab al-usiis, p. 24a, line 2 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

® Tbid., lines 2-3 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

°! See e.g. ibid., line 3 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

® Tbid., lines 5-8 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

°3 This refers to God’s appearance in angelic form mentioned above. 

* The text reads here yataghayyaru, which seems less plausible. 

% Kitab al-usits, p. 23a, lines 8-14 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 96). 

% Tbid., p. 61b, line 11 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 139). 
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Angels also serve as archetypal forms for the creation of Adam.°*’ 
God created him—according to the author—in the shape of the angels 
in the primordial world. Finally, unlike all other creatures, angels are 
believed to be exempt from transmigration.” 


4. Prophecy 


As has been noted, one of the major roles of prophets, according to 
the theology of Aztab al-usiis, is mediating between the transcenden- 
tal divine realm and the world of creatures. God reveals Himself to 
His elect believers through the mediation of prophets and apostles 
in a complex docetic form of incarnation. After the Fall from the divine 
realm of light God sent prophets to His elect to convey the divine 
truth. Perception of this truth is dependent on a person’s level of knowl- 
edge. The savants (‘ulama’, acknowledge the truth; the ignorant (juhhai) 
are perplexed; the skeptics (shukkak) express doubt; and the infidels 
(kuffar) reject it.”° Before the time of Moses, states the author, there 
was as yet no divine book and no messenger, and men were guided 
by reason and by prophets who were granted divine revelations 
through angels.'°? But God also conferred His dispensed power by 
way of emanation from the angels to His prophets and apostles, who 
received some of the divine qualities given to the angels.'®' In his 
discussion of the descent of the divine power by emanation to mes- 
sengers and prophets, however, the author soon adopts an outright 
terminology of incarnation. The various veils (hwjub) of the deity are 
manifested via the descent of God’s power to the prophets and His 
incarnation in them.'*’ Elsewhere the author explicitly states that the 
prophets are incarnations of the deity (fahum al-rabbu idha zahara ft 
khalqihi).'°’ However, these statements are qualified by the author’s 
clarification that God reveals Himself and communicates with men 


% Tbid., p. 9a, lines 1-3 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 80-81). 

%8 Ibid., p. 60b, lines 6-7 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 138). 

% Tbid., p. 68b, lines 9-11 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 145). 

' Tbid., p. 33b, lines 3-9 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 107). The author’s assertion that 
no divine book existed before Moses somewhat contradicts the pseudepigraphic 
attribution of Nusayri writings, including Aitab al-usiis, to pre-Mosaic figures such as 
Seth. 

'0l Thid., lines 7-14 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

'02 Thid., p. 24b (=ed. Dandashi, p. 97). 

'°5 Thid., p. 36b, line 9 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 111). 
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not directly but in the “form of prophets” (b7-siirat al-anbya’).'" Proof 
of the divine power of prophets is their knowledge of the hidden and 
their capacity to resurrect the dead and transform the essence of 
things—qualities that belong to God and not to the believers.'®’ The 
author further states that it is the duty of the gnostic to recognize 
God’s manifestation in His prophets as well as His manifestation in 
other persons.'”° 

The author of Aztab al-usiis presents a cyclical conception of proph- 
ecy. Prophets serve as a medium for the cyclical religious progres- 
sion of human history. As is well known, this motif has a long his- 
tory, and ramifications that begin with Manicheism;'”’ it was subse- 
quently elaborated by Isma‘ili and heterodox groups such as the 
Druzes'” and the Nusayris.'°’ Like the Isma‘ili doctors,''’ the author 
of Kitab al-usiis stresses the role of the prophets sent in various gen- 
erations in abolishing the prevailing religion and introducing a new 
one.''' In fact the prophets and apostles are assigned by the author 
a cosmic role—that of maintaining the delicate balance of justice in 
the world. They constitute the “scale of justice” (mizan al-‘adl) or “the 
tipping of the scale” (isan al-mizan) that upholds the world order.'"” 
Their paramount role in the evolution of human history merits the 
possibility of the return of prophets to the world and even the resur- 
rection of their companions.''* 

The divine character and role of the prophets makes them a prime 
target for the forces of evil, who are engaged in a battle for the souls 
of humanity in this world. These forces—namely, devils, demons (al- 
abalisa wa-l-shayatin) and heretics—wish for the death of the proph- 
ets. However, the author advocates a monistic providential stance to 


104 Thid., p. 54a, line 7 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 131). 

'05 Thid., p. 24a, lines 8-9 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 97). 

1% Tbid., 10b—1 la (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 82-83). 

'07 See e.g. G.G. Stroumsa, “Seal of the Prophets: the Nature of a Manichaean 
Metaphor,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 7 (1986), pp. 61-74. 

108 For the cyclical concept in the Druze religion, see e.g. P.K. Hitti, The Origins 
of the Druze People and Religion (New York, 1928), pp. 37-39. 

109 For the Nusayri concept of historical cycles, see e.g. RT, pp. 44%; Catechism, 
question 5, in chap. 8, below, pp. 173-180. See also Lyde, The Asian Mystery, p. 118, 
and Moosa, Extremist Shiites, pp. 352{f. 

!10 See e.g. Aba: Ya‘qiib Ishaq al-Sijistani, Aitab ithbat al-nubii’at, edited by A. Tamer 
(Beirut, 1966), pp. 177-180; and al-Nawbakht, Firag al-shi‘a, pp. 62-63. 

''! Kitab al-usiis, p. 31b, lines 10-14 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 105). 

'2 Thid., pp. 35b-36b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 110-111). 

'13 Thid., p. 55b, lines 9-11 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 133). 
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explain the problematic question of the existence of evil, manifested 
through the slaying of the prophets by the forces of evil. This reality 
must be regarded as an integral part of the divine scheme. The forces 
of evil are obedient to the divine will even if this may not outwardly 
seem so. Their will is actually tuned to the will of God. Therefore it 
is God who willed the death of the prophets in order to perfect and 
complete their reward, and in order to confound the evil forces and 
cause them to doubt the divine character of the prophets.''* The author 
ends with a warning against those who interpret the “books of the 
prophets” in a whimsical manner according to their liking (yagra’u 
‘alayka kutuba al-anbiyd@ la ya‘lamu ta’wilaha fa-yujadiluka ftha bi-shahwatihi 
wa-yufasstruha laka ‘ala mahibbatthi; wa-uhadhdhiruka dhalika tahdhiran).'\° 
The author emphasizes that even Moses erred when he believed that 
he had received all the gnosis from God when God spoke to him. 
The disciple is further warned against denying the sayings of the proph- 
ets, which may be manifested in various ways.''® 


5. Theodicy, Divine Retribution and Transmigration 


The Nusayri belief in transmigration facilitates the discussion of the 
otherwise difficult problem of theodicy, or divine justice, so familiar 
from Jewish, Christian and Muslim medieval theology.''’ Thus in Aiab 
al-usiis the whole issue seems somewhat less troublesome, since the 
principal solution of transmigration gives a satisfactory answer to the 
perennial existential paradox of the suffering of the righteous. The 


'4 Thid., pp. 73a-b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 150-151). 

'!5 Tbid., p. 75a, lines 4-7 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 152). 

'16 Thid., pp. 75a, line 9-76a, line 6 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 152-153). Moses’ sin is 
discussed in the broader context of a peculiar interpretation of the Qur’anic account 
of his encounter with the mysterious figure referred to in sira 18:70 as “one of Our 
servants,” who is identified in Muslim tradition as al-Khidr. 

'!7 On the Nusayri doctrine of transmigration, see Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 
139-141; Dussaud, Histotre et religion des Nosairis, pp. 120-127; R. Strothmann, 
“Seelenwanderung bei den Nusairi,” Oriens 12 (1959), pp. 89-114; R. Freitag, 
Seelenwanderung in der islamischen Haresie (Berlin, 1985), pp. 62-74; Moosa, Extremist Shiites, 
pp. 362-371. For a discussion of transmigration within the context of theodicy in 
Jewish and Muslim medieval sources, see H. Ben-Shammai, “Transmigration of Souls 
in Tenth Century Jewish Thought in the Orient,” in Sefunot (Studies and Sources on the 
History of the Jewish Communities in the East), n.s. 5 (=20), pp. 117-136 (Hebrew); M. 
Cook, “Ibn Qutayba and the Monkeys,” Studia Islamica 89 (1999), pp. 43-74. Cf. G. 
Scholem, “Gilgul: The Transmigration of Souls” in idem, On the Mystical Shape of the 
Godhead: Basic Concepts in Kabbalah, translated from the German by J. Neugroschel 
(New York, 1991), pp. 197-250 and 300-312 (notes). 
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author offers an unsophisticated discourse on some aspects of this 
subject—such as the suffering of the righteous as against the well- 
being of the evildoer, the differences in the lifestyles of the believer 
and the heretic, and the deserts of each in this world and in the here- 
after.'' 

The question of the source of evil in this world, however, is not 
solved by the doctrine of transmigration. The disciple enquires con- 
cerning the essence of divine justice, and the sage elaborates his concept 
of “original sin,” which is reminiscent of its Christian counterpart. 
Adam’s transgression introduced sin into the world, and this brought 
about the human condition of sin into which we are born. The fallen 
state of humanity, a product of the original sin, is responsible for all 
manifestations of evil and all catastrophes that beset man.''? How- 
ever, it should be emphasized that the whole system of divine retri- 
bution does not belong to the divine essence. It is actually an exter- 
nal accretion designed to answer for the lower condition of human- 
ity. This principle accounts also for the apparent changes of stance 
on the part of God—either beneficial or detrimental—regarding 
certain biblical figures. The change in the fate of the people of Ninveh 
in contrast to Jonah’s initial prophecy or the delivery of Abraham’s 
son'*® from sacrificial death contrary to God’s earlier words to 
Abraham are offered as examples of God’s retractions of His previ- 
ous decrees as concessions (rukhas) to His creatures.'*' In his treat- 
ment of the concept of changes in divine stance the author ignores 
the well-known doctrine of bada’-—namely changes in divine will or 
ruling—but his discussion is essentially reminiscent of this doctrine.'” 


''8 Kitab al-usiis, pp. 29b-30a (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 102-103). 

"19 Thid., p. 32b, lines 4-14 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 106). 

'20 The name of the son—whether Isaac or Ishmael—is not mentioned. As is well 
known the Qur’an, unlike the Bible, does not identify the sacrificed son by name. 
In early Muslim tradition there existed a debate regarding his identity. At a later 
period it was unanimously accepted that he was Ishmael. On this debate see S. 
Bashear, “Abraham’s Sacrifice of his Son and Related Issues,” Der Islam 67 (1990), 

. 243-277. 

PP 21 Kitab al-usis, pp. 45a, line 4—46a, line 10 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 122-123). It is 
noteworthy that the author unconventionally applies the legal term rukhas—com- 
monly denoting religious legal concessions—to his discussion of divine retribution. 
On the concept of rukhas in Muslim jurisprudence, see M,J. Kister, “On Conces- 
sions and Conduct: A Study in Early Hadith,” in Studies on the First Century of Islamic 
Society, edited by G.H.A. Juynboll (Carbondale, Ill., 1982), pp. 89-107, 214-30. 

'22 On the doctrine of badd’ see e.g. 1. Goldziher (and A.S. Tritton), “Bada’” in 
EP, vol. 2, pp. 850-851. See also W. Madelung, “Bada” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, vol, 
3, pp. 354-355; M. Ayoub, “Divine Predestination and Human Hope: A Study of 
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Transmigration is the main instrument for effecting divine justice 
and retribution. This point is illustrated through a series of questions 
and answers regarding the divine retribution of caliphs, kings and gen- 
erals. Their retribution will come in the form of transmigration into 
officials of varying ranks, according to their conduct during their life- 
time.'*’ However, the author does not exclude the possibility of a cer- 
tain measure of reward already in this life, in the form of longevity. 
Here again the key to reward is gnosis. The secret of longevity lies 
in the knowledge of the veil of birth (hyab al-wilada)—namely, the divine 
emanated power watching over birth. Knowledge of this secret cre- 
ates a scale of longevity from the ignorant to the perfectly enlight- 
ened,'* a rather optimistic notion on the part of the author. 

The doctrine of transmigration plays a major role in the theodicy 
of Aitab al-usiis. Indeed it seems to be something of a favourite topic 
among Nusayri scholars, possibly reflecting also its underlying exis- 
tential concern.'” 

Transmigration is a consequence of the Fall. It is viewed as the 
divine punishment for the primordial sin of pride and ignorance 
committed by the spiritual human archetypes in the luminary divine 
world against the supreme deity.'*° The author defines transmigra- 
tion as changes that God makes in the forms of His creatures.'”’ 

The form of the transmigration is a function of the religious wor- 
ship which God’s creatures render unto Him.'* In line with the 
numerical cosmic symbolism typical of Isma‘ili doctrine, Azab al-usiis 
refers to seven kinds of bodies for each type of transmigration.'”’ 
Similarly the Nusayri believer has seven bodies into which he is trans- 


the Concept of Bada’ in Imami Shii Tradition,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 
106 (1986), pp. 623-632. 

123 Kitab al-usiis, pp. 59a-b (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 136-137). 

'24 Kitab al-usiis, pp. 59b, line 13-60a, line 4 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 137-138). 

'25 See e.g. the detailed discussion of transmigration in Aitab al-sirat, pp. 109a- 
124a (=ed. Capezzone, pp. 339-353). 

'26 See above, p. 47 with note 19. 

'27 A wide range of terms denoting various forms of transmigration is attested in 
Nusayri texts. AM, for example, includes a series of seven different terms (AM, p. 
183, lines 14-15 [=pp. 163-164 in the French translation]; Salisbury, p. 238). Ac- 
cording to al-Adhani these seven terms are interpreted by the Nusayriyya as refer- 
ring to the seven floors of Hell mentioned in the Qur'an (15:44) (Bakira, p. 11). For 
a brief discussion of transmigratory terminology in a broad Islamic context, see Ben- 
Shammai, “Transmigration of Souls...,” pp. 118-124. 

'28 Kitab al-usiis, p. 49a, lines 3-15 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 127). 

'29 Tbid., p. 61b, line 12-62a, line 10 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 139-140). 
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migrated in seven cycles (li-kull mu’min sab‘at abdan wa-sab‘ wiladat).'” 
The author introduces a series of questions and answers regard- 
ing the transmigration of souls, which leads to a detailed discussion 
of transmigration into various animals and their possible manner of 
death, as sacrificial animals or otherwise. He discusses the possibility 
of atonement and shows the relationship between a particular sin (e.g. 
the murder of God’s holy men) and the ensuing transmigration. The 
Jews, for example, are punished by transmigration into various ani- 
mals,'*! whereas heretics are punished by transmigration into sacri- 
ficial animals.'*? The author also distinguishes between transmigra- 
tion into animals and transmigration into natural elements.'* 
Transmigration into animals and other living things is offered as 
an explanation for the religious proscription of certain foods, since 
they may embody transmigrated human souls. The author cites a 
source, which he terms “the Israelite Book” (al-kitab al-isra’ili),'** on 
this point: “It is forbidden to eat any transmigratory food, for exam- 
ple an egg which has no two distinguished sides,'* fish with no scales, 
hare, pig, monkey, and others” (¢nna kulla mamsiikh muharram akluhu mithl 
al-bayda idh lam yakun laha tarafayn (!) mukhtalifa wa-mithl al-samaka idh 
lam [yakun] laha fuliis wa-mithl al-arnab wa-l-khinzir wa-l-qird wa-ghayru 
dhalika).'*® While all these animals are proscribed by Jewish dietary 
laws—and pigs and monkeys are conceived of as transmigratory ani- 


'39 Thid., p. 32b, line 14-15 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 106). 

'S' Thid., p. 46a, lines 6-7 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 123). The transmigration of Jews 
into animals and more specifically into monkeys is derived from the Qur’an, where 
a punitive transmigration of the People of the Book into monkeys and pigs is men- 
tioned (2:65; 5:60 and 7:166). This motif is common in other Nusayri sources. See 
e.g. Bakiira, p. 81. 

132 Kitab al-usiis, p. 51a (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 128-129). 

'33 Thid., p. 53a, line 5 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 131). 

'34 Te is not clear whether the title al-Aitab al-isra’ili refers to the Bible or to some 
other Jewish work, or whether it is merely employed to denote an unspecified Jew- 
ish tradition. This term is akin to the title al-Aitab al-‘arabi, frequently applied by the 
author as a synonym of the Qur’an. For occurrences of the latter, see e.g. Aitab al- 
usiis, p. 53a, lines 8, 11; p. 54a, line 1; p. 54b, lines 4, 12; p. 55a, lines 2, 7; p. 55b, 
line 9 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 131-133). Other, less frequent, titles referring to the Qur’an 
are al-kitab (!) Muhammad (ibid., p. 53a, line 13 [=ed. Dandashi, p.131]) and al-Aitab 
al-‘arabi al-Muhammadi (ibid., p. 68a, line 14 [=ed. Dandashi, p. 145)). 

'39 See the Talmudic discussion of the characteristics that distinguish clean eggs 
from unclean ones: “All [eggs] that are arched and rounded, with one end broad 
and the other end narrow, are clean. Those that are broad at both ends or narrow 
at both ends are unclean...” (Hullin, p. 64a; the English translation is that of I. Epstein 
in The Babylonian Talmud: Seder Kodashim (London, 1950}, vol. 29, p. 347). 

136 Kitab al-usiis, p. 55b, lines 6-8 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 133). 
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mals peculiar to Christians and Jews respectively, based on Qur’anic 
verses—the reason for the inclusion of certain eggs in this list remains 
somewhat obscure. 


6. Restoration, Gnosis and Antinomianism 


The author of Aztab al-usiis advocates a gnostic theology of restora- 
tion. God granted Adam the possibility to return to his original state 
in paradise. This provides the theoretical matrix for the belief that 
the Nusayri gnostic may achieve the state which Adam enjoyed in 
Eden prior to his primordial sin. As we have seen, this state was char- 
acterized as one of ideal religious freedom—that is, freedom from 
the burden of religious precepts and ritual obligations. The gnostic 
is restored to the pristine reality of religious liberty, where he is free 
from religious commandments and is rewarded for his deeds.'*’ Adam’s 
road back to paradise is made possible by divine grace (ukhrija Adam 
min al-janna wa-raja‘a ilayha bi-l-minna).'** This principle establishes the 
possibility that the gnostic may reenter the divine realm. The ascent 
to paradise, however, can only be achieved through the gradual en- 
lightenment via the seven degrees of faith by which believers may 
progress.'*? 

In a remarkable passage the author idealizes Christian priests and 
monks as paragons of perfect gnosis of the Messiah—namely, Jesus. 
The apostles represent for him the perfection of the gnostic-monas- 
tic ideal: 


Do you not know that priests and monks, once they had achieved the 
degree of gnosis, withdrew from the world, became wanderers,'* re- 
jected the world and its vanities in gratitude [toward] God who had 
bestowed His grace upon them, and had elevated them so that they 


'37 Tbid., pp. 50b-5la (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 128-129). For a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the concept of gnostic restoration based on other Nusayri sources, see 
below, chap. 3, pp. 77-83. 

'38 Kitab al-usits, p. 61a, line 7 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 1339). 

'39 Thid., lines 12-13 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). It is noteworthy that the author employs 
the term bayt al-maqdis denoting the temple or the city of Jerusalem, as representing 
the true gnostic knowledge of the divine (ibid., p. 5b, lines 11ff [=ed. Dandashi, pp. 
77-78}). 

49 Tn Arabic: sa@’ihiin. This term reflects the Safi ideal of styaha—namely, ascetic 
wandering. On this concept in the Nusayriyya see e.g. Ghalib, Ta’rikh al-‘alawiyyin, 
p. 320, and the treatise Tazhiyat al-nafs fi ma‘rifat bawatin al-‘ibadat al-khams, in A. ‘Ali, 
Ma‘rifat Allah wa-l-Makziin al-Sinjart (Beirut, 1972), vol. 2, p. 321. We owe the last 
reference to our friend Tariq Abu Rajab. 
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gained the full gnosis of the Messiah. The Apostles who secluded them- 
selves in cells and monasteries, out of gratitude and love and not out 
of fear and avidity, acquired a degree of asceticism unprecedented by 
other nations (amd ‘alimta anna l-qisstsina wa-l-ruhbana lamma balaghit darajata 
l-ma‘nifa tazahhadii fi-l-dunyd wa-sarii s@’thina wa-}tanabii l-dunyd wa-zukhrufaha 
shukran an‘ama llah ‘alayhim wa-balagha bihim al-daraja wa-‘arafti al-mastha 
kunha al-ma‘rifa hatta balagha min sha’n al-hawariyyiina |!) alladhina habasii 
anfusahum fi-l-sawami‘ wa-l-biya’ wa-balaghii min al-zuhd mablaghan lam 
yablughhu ahadan {!| min hadhihi al-milal shukran wa-hubban la@ khawfan wa- 


la tama‘an).'*' 


The author apparently anticipates the antinomian implication of the 
state of gnosis as he describes it. He has the disciple pose a question 
as to the legitimacy of an ideal state where the believer is liberated 
from the religious law: “Inform me: how is it possible for the believer 
to be without [religious] duties, with nothing being demanded of him, 
while remaining among the ranks of the free, nothing being forbid- 
den to him” (akhbirni kayfa_yajiizu an _yakiina l-mu’min bila ‘amal wa-la 
Sard wa-la yutalabu bi-shay’ wa-yakiinu_yastamirru ft manzilat al-ahrar fa-la 
yuharramu ‘alayhi shay’}?'* In a forceful response the master states cat- 
egorically that perfect gnosis (ma‘rifa) of all the divine emanations 
ultimately leads to final liberation.'** This statement is further enhanced 
by the comparison between Moses and Jesus noted above. God re- 
vealed Himself in the person of Moses and gave him the Torah and 
various commandments concerning purity and forbidden foods. Later 
came Jesus, the incarnate deity itself, and released them (a‘tagahum)— 
namely the Jews—from the bonds and limitations legislated by Mo- 
ses. Jesus said: “God is in no need of your deeds; if you wish—do, 
and if you wish—do not do, for you understand the sweetness of 
freedom” (inna llaha mustaghnin ‘an a‘malikum; in shi’tum &malii wa-in shv’tum 
fa-la ta‘mali idh fahimtum halawat al-hurriyya).'* 

The Christian allusions are clear. The comparison between Mo- 
ses and Jesus is a traditional Christian theme going back to the roots 
of Christianity.'*? Here, however, the old Christian motif is grafted 
onto Nusayri theology in order to legitimize an antinomian stance 
in the context of Islamic civilization. 


'4| Kitab al-usiis, p. 56b, lines 5-11 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 133). 

'42 Thid., p. 55b, lines 13-15. (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

'43 Tbid., pp. 55b, line 15—56a, line 5 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 133-134). 

'# Tbid., pp. 56a, line 14—56b, line 2 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 134). 

'#5 See e.g. Eusebius of Caesarea, Demonstratio Evangelica in Die griechischen christlischen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, edited by 1.A. Heikel (Leipzig, 1913), 2,3,6—30. 
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7. Heretics and Beltevers 


Like other Nusayri writings, Aztab al-usiis advocates a theology of pre- 
destination regarding the internal division of humanity. The divine 
economy has preordained the division of humanity into three prin- 
cipal categories: scholars (‘ulama’), ignorant (juhhal), and heretics 
(kuffar).'*° The author states unequivocally that the ignorant and 
heretics cannot exceed the limits of their condition. Moreover, scholars 
are assigned the degree of free men, the ignorant that of slaves, and 
heretics that of slaves of slaves (‘abid al-‘abid), who are reincarnated 
as sacrificial animals but are in fact inferior to other beasts.'*” The 
author further stresses this distinction in order to accommodate the 
Nusayri gnostic myth of origin in the divine realm of light. An onto- 
logical buffer distinguishes between the gnostic elect—the free sons 
of light—and the rest of humanity, who constitute the people of ser- 
vitude,'*® 

Nonetheless, the author tends to qualify somewhat his extreme de- 
terministic position. The principle underlying the divine predestined 
classification of humanity is the degree of gnosis—namely, the progress 
of the initiate in the scale of knowledge of the divinity.'*? In accord- 
ance with this concept, the author elsewhere proclaims the univer- 
sality of divine truth, which is not limited to any particular religion 
or location: “Truth fortifies the believer and cannot harm him wher- 
ever he is and to whatever religion he belongs” (wa-/-mu’min al-haqqu 
yaziduhu wa-la yadurruhu ayna-ma kana wa-ft ayyi dinan (!) kana).'* At the 
same time, it seems that the author counts such a believer among 
the predestined gnostic elect. The author further states that the in- 
ternal division among believers and heretics according to their de- 
gree of gnosis is reflected by the elements of nature and the cosmos.'”! 
There are seven ranks of faith among believers on the ascending ladder 
to paradise, as well as seven terrestrial bodies and seven heavenly 
luminary bodies with their astral affiliations.'°? These seven ranks are 
symmetrically opposed by seven descending degrees of heresy—as- 


'%© Kitab al-usiis, p. 50b, lines 12—14. (=ed. Dandashi, p. 128). 

'"7 Thid., p. 5la, lines 1-8 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 128-129). 

'48 Tbid., p. 57a (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 134-135). 

'#9 Thid., p. 38b, line 15-39a, line 2 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 113-114). 
'90 Thid., p. 58b, lines 3-4 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 136). 

'S! Thid., p. 60a (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 137-138). 

'°2 Tbid., pp. 6la—62a (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 139-140). 
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sociated with darkness—leading to absolute heresy (al-kufr al-mahd).'°° 
In this scale the Jews are seen as archetypes of heresy.'™ 

After the Fall God sends prophets to humanity to disseminate the 
divine truth denied by the heretics.'°? The heretics in fact collabo- 
rate with the demons to bring about the death of the prophets.'®° The 
author ends his book with the sage’s teaching to the disciple about 
how to refute two types of heretics who are distinguished by their 
position regarding the creation of the world and the unity of God. 
The first type are believers in the eternity of the world (ahi al-dahr), 
the second are dualists (ah/ al-thanawiyya).'*’ The sage winds up his 
discourse on heresy with a general admonition to the disciple against 
various types of heresy and deceptive talk—both of which intertwine 
truth with falsehood.'® 


8. Christian and Jewish Issues 


Kitab al-usiis is marked by a considerable preoccupation with Chris- 
tian and Jewish motifs. In fact, these notions, particularly the Chris- 
tian, appear at all levels of discussion and throughout the entire treatise. 
Moreover, it appears that here, more than in any other Nusayri work, 
Christian theological issues are firmly integrated into Nusayri theo- 
logical parlance. 

The author associates salient Christian terminology with the div- 
ine realm of emanation and with the Nusayri trinitarian doctrine. The 
third person of the trinity is sometimes referred to as the Holy Spirit 
(al-rith al-muqaddasa),'*° which also serves as a mediator between divinity 
and humanity. The various heavenly luminary veils (hwjub) belong to 
the Ayab of the Son and the Holy Spirit (hijab al-ibn wa-l-rih).'° This 


'93 Thid., p. 61b, line 9 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 139). 

'4 Tbid., p. 39b, lines 1-2 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 114) . 

'59 Tbid., p. 68b, lines 9-11 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 146), and see the section on proph- 
ecy, above. 

196 Tbid., p. 73a, lines 11-12 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 150). 

157 Thid., p. 77b, line 13ff (=ed. Dandashi, p. 154). 

'58 Tbid., pp. 78b, line 12—79a, line 1 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 155~156). 

'59 Thid., p. 41a, line 14 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 117). The more common term is 
riih al-qudus (see e.g. ibid., p. 42b, line 7 [=ed. Dandashi, p. 119]). For another iden- 
tification of the Holy Spirit with the sun as a degree of emanation below the bab 
and above the moon, see Aitab al-usayfir, p. 34a. The bab is identified in the latter 
work with the Universal Soul or the Holy Soul (ibid., p. 24b, lines 8-9). 

160 Kitab al-usiis, p. 62b, line 7 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 140). 
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apparently refers to the hyab of the second person, the ism, and of 
the third, the bab, thus applying the distinctly Christian trinitarian 
terminology to the Nusayri trinity and identifying the Son with the 
second person of the Nusayri trinity. Christ (Jesus) is further depicted 
as the “supreme eye,” gathering the cosmic divine Imams, who are 
identified with the twelve hours of the day under the figures of the 
twelve cosmic apostles.'®' 

In support of his view on certain points the author occasionally 
adduces quasi-biblical quotations. The apocryphal saying of Jesus, “I 
create through God’s permission...” has already been noted.'” Else- 
where he cites Genesis 1:26—erroneously attributing it to the New 
Testament: “Let us create man in our form and image” (ta‘dlaw nakhluq 
insanan ‘ala siiratina wa-amthalina).'** It is Jesus who speaks here, wish- 
ing to reveal his power in a form similar to his own (fa-ardda an yuzhira 
qudratahu fi-l-siira allatt hiya ‘ala siiratthi).'°* In answer to the question, 
in whom was God revealed after He had concealed Himself? the 
author cites—apparently indirectly and possibly from the Gospel (Mat. 
1:23)—an interpolated version of the famous verse of Isaiah 7:14, 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a prophet (!),'® and shall 
call his name Immanuel.” The author claims that God revealed Je- 
sus to men and announced to them that he would perform great 
deeds—deeds that were beyond the powers of the prophets.'®° 

Several paragraphs of the book are devoted to discussions of the 
figure of Christ, the doctrine of incarnation, Jesus’ suffering at the 
hands of the Jews and his death. Parts of these discussions are fo- 
cused on Qur’anic verses dealing with Christian beliefs concerning 
the relationship between divinity and humanity as well as the com- 
plex relation between the Jews and Christ. The author attributes to 
the Gospel the verse “O Jesus, I have borne you” (a /sd, innit walad- 
tuka). The author interprets it as referring to Mary—who, according 
to him, is a divine place where God conceals Himself—and to the 


'®! See above, pp. 49-50. See also the author’s comparison between Moses and 
Jesus for the sake of legitimizing his antinomian theology (above, pp. 66-67), as well 
as the idealization of apostles, priests and monks as models of perfect knowledge of 
Christ and the embodiment of the gnostic ideal. 

'©2 See above, p. 51. 

'63 Kitab al-usiis, p. 11b, lines 6-7 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 83). 

'64 Thid., p. 11b, lines 7-8 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

'69 Instead of “son” as in the biblical text. 

'66 Kitab al-usiis, p. 25b, lines 11-12 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 98). 
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incarnation of Christ,'®’ which serves as a model for a divine incarna- 
tion through the medium of virginity and the Holy Spirit.'®* 

The author further comments on the aforementioned Qur’anic verse 
37:158 “and they [i.e. the polytheists] have set up a kinship between 
Him and the jinn” (wa-ja‘alii baynahu wa-bayna l-jinna nasaban). He 
interprets it as referring to John the Baptist and his father, Zecharia, 
who created a kinship (nasab) between Jesus and the demons. Following 
this assertion the author concludes further that the Jews erroneously 
conceived of the divine essence as being identical with the demonic 
essence.'® The Qur'an is thus cited as proof that the demons knew 
they were destined to come to Jesus.'”” 

The treatise next discusses Christology—namely, the natures of 
Jesus and the understanding of his messianic role. Here the author 
offers—albeit without elaboration—a distinction between two aspects 
of Christ’s human nature, his superior, Adamite nature (@damiyya) and 
his lower, human nature (insdniyya).'”' 

Toward the end of the work the author introduces a series of ques- 
tions and answers regarding Christ as a model of all figures who were 
concealed and revealed in order to proclaim the unity of God. The 
disciple raises the question whether such a person is to be perceived 
as elected (by God) or as persecuted (by men) when he was killed— 
though [in fact] he was not killed (hina qutila wa-lam_yugqtal).'”? If one 
asserts that he was persecuted one must conclude that he was a cre- 
ated being and was executed. However, if he was elected then his 
murderer must be pardoned—presumably because he acted accord- 
ing to divine will.'’* The answer states that Christ, the “true truth” 
(al-haqq al-hagiqg) was persecuted not because he was a created being 
but because he chose to be persecuted.'’* The sage concludes his 


167 Thid., pp. 54a, line 14—55a, line 2 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 132-133). 

168 Thid., p. 55a, lines 11-14 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 133). 

'69 Thid., pp. 54a, line 9-54b, line 3 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 132). The author states 
further that the Jews claimed they had crucified Jesus, until God denied their words 
in the Gospel and in the Quran (ibid. p. 54b, lines 3-5 [=ed., ibid.}). 

'79 Thid., p. 54b, lines 5-6 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

'7! Thid., p. 55a, lines 13-15 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 133). The Adamite nature seems 
to reflect the primordial spiritual nature of the human creatures who preceded 
humanity in the divine realm. 

'72 Tbid., p. 72b, line 1 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 149). 

'73 A similar deliberation with regard to ‘Ali’s murder can be found in heterodox 
Shi circles. See e.g. ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, Aitab al-farg bayna I-firaq, p. 144 (in 
his chapter on the Saba’iyya sect). 

'74 Kitab al-usiis, p. 72b, lines 1-3 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 149). 
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answer with a statement of the paradox of faith: the mysteries of Christ 
cannot be apprehended by a man of reason but only by the ignorant.'” 

Responding to another question the author proceeds to discuss the 
revelation of Christ, arguing that his revelation is a sort of test for 
humanity.'”° This is followed by a discussion of the meaning of the 
crucifixion and the role of the Jews in Jesus’ death.'”’ The author fo- 
cuses on the issue of the compatibility or incompatibility of the wishes 
and intentions of the Jews and of Christ. The disciple argues that if 
the Jews acted according to Christ’s wish that he be killed by them, 
then they have, at least outwardly, obeyed him. If, however, they acted 
contrary to his externally manifested will, their action may serve as 
evidence against them.'”® The master answers that Jesus did not wish 
his death to be an offering to God; therefore the will of the Jews (to 
kill him) was contrary to Christ’s will. It is only when both wills (i.e. 
of Christ and of the Jews) are in harmony that one can speak of 
obedience (of the Jews to Christ’s will). It is actually proper to con- 
sider Christ as disobedient because he did not obey the Jews. In fact, 
Christ did not order them to kill him but actually forbade it. But since 
the Jews were determined to execute him, he appeared to them as if 
he were dead and confounded them in knowledge, ability and will. 
God exalted Christ, the spirit and word (of God) from every inferior 
being, and he returned to the divine luminescence and omnipotent 
glory (wa-nazzaha allah al-mastha rithahu wa-kalimatahu ‘an kulli daniyya 
wa-‘ada ud l-niiraniyya |-tlahiyya wa-l-jalal al-jabaritiyya/!/).'”° 

Finally, the incarnation of Christ demonstrates that the divinity 
may be revealed in different forms. A semi-apocryphal saying of Jesus 
is adduced to substantiate this concept: “If I come to you hungry, 
feed me, and if I come to you naked, dress me. Namely, if I appear 
to you in this form, do not deny that I am your Lord for I appear in 
whatever form I wish” (idha jv’tukum jaan _fa-ashbt‘iint wa-idha ji'tukum 
‘uryanan fa-ksiint ay dha tasawwartu lakum bi-hadhihi |-stira fa-la ta’baw; 
inni rabbukum fa-inni gad tasawwartu bi-ha kayfa shi’tu).'”° 


'75 Tbid., p. 72b, lines 7~9 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

'76 Tbid., p. 72b, line 10~73a, line 4 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

'77 Thid., p. 73a, line 5—74a, line 4 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 150). 

'78 For similar arguments in Jewish-Christians polemics, see The Polemic of Nestor 
the Priest, edited and transalted by D.J. Lasker and S. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1996), 
vol. 1, p. 143; vol. 2, p. 91. 

'79 Thid., p. 74a, lines 1-3 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 151). 

'89 Tbid., p. 6a, lines 6-9 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 78). Jesus’ first words here reflect 
his words in Matt. 25:35—36. 
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Whereas Christian motifs play an important role in Aitab al-usiis, 
the author refers only sporadically to Jews; usually in the context of 
the death of Jesus. Jews are characterized as the model of arch-her- 
etics.'*' Following Quranic verses 4:160, 2:217, the author notes that 
the Jews were punished with certain restrictions. What is notewor- 
thy here is the explanation for their specific punishment: their sin was 
that “they denied the incarnation of the deity in prophets and [their] 
heirs” (inka@ruhum hulila al-lahit fi-l-anbiya@’ wa-l-awsiya”*’).'*’ The rea- 
sons for their punishment—that is their reincarnation as animals— 
are those mentioned in the Qur'an: the practice of usury and turn- 
ing their backs on the holy mosque.'** The conclusion of Aitab al-usiis 
includes a general admonition not to follow the way of Judaism, for 
there is not a single perfect man to be found among the Jews and 
God has no elect in their midst (wa-wastyyalt tyyaka an la tamshi bi-l- 
yahiidiyya fa-laysa li-llah fiha khalis wa-la li-llah fthé najib).'* 


9. Conclusion 


The unsystematic and enigmatic nature of Aitab al-usiis does not de- 
tract from its significance as a very valuable source for the study of 
Nusayri doctrine in its formative stages. Alongside concepts and ideas 
prevalent in other Nusayri works, our treatise is marked by ideas and 
terminolgy not found in—or at least, not developed in—other sources. 
One of the questions debated by scholars of the Nusayri religion since 
the beginning of modern research is the weight to be assigned to the 
Christian components within the complex Nusayri syncretism. As is 
well known, certain scholars such as Henri Lammens held that Chris- 
tian influence upon the Nusayri religion—mainly on its trinitarian 


'8! Kitab al-usiis, p. 39a, lines 1-2 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 114). 

'82 On the concept of wasiyya (literally “will” or “testament”) and wast (pl. awsiya’— 
namely, “heir[s]” or “testamentary executor[s]”), see R. Peters, “Wasiyya,” EF, vol. 
be pp: 171-172; E. Kohlberg, “Wasi,” EP, vol. 11, pp. 161-162. 

'83 Kitab al-usiis, p. 46a, lines 3-4 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 133). 

'84 Thid., p. 46a, lines 4-5 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). Other references to Jews in a 
Christian context were noted earlier—namely, the comparison of Moses to Jesus in 
the context of establishing an antinomian theology, the forbidden incarnated foods, 
the claim of the Jews that they crucified Jesus, their mistaking the divine essence for 
a demonic one (p. 71), and the question as to whether they acted in conformity with 
Christ’s will when they persecuted him and plotted his death (pp. 71-72). 


185 Kitab al-usiis, p. 77b, lines 14-15 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 154). 
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doctrine and liturgy—has been cardinal. Lammens even went so far 
as to claim that the roots of the Nusayri religion are to be found in 
Christianity. Although the evidence of Aztab al-usiis does not support 
the rather extreme position of Lammens, the treatise certainly dem- 
onstrates the great affinity of early Nusayri religion with Christian 
doctrines and terminology. We have seen that this work is also distin- 
guished by other topics, such as its antinomian stance rooted in re- 
demptive gnostic theology as well as a complicated concept of trans- 
migration, which constitutes an essential pillar of the theodicy of Aztab 


al-usiis. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE HEAVENLY ASCENT OF THE NUSAYRI 
GNOSTIC 


The mystical strivings of the Nusayri gnostic combine to lead to a 
knowledge of the mystery of the divine world of light. According to 
Nusayri myth, this mystery had been known to the faithful of the 
primordial world—that is, the world that preceded original sin. On 
account of his sins, however, man’s soul fell from the heights of that 
world, and it is the duty of the gnostic to return to the primeval state. 
Thus his mission is to set his soul on the path leading back to the 
divine world from which it was banished. 

In this chapter we shall draw on several Nusayri works to describe 
the crucial stages along the difficult path the gnostic soul must take 
to return to its original home. 


1. The Myth of the Fall 


According to an ancient Nusayri myth, the souls of gnostics origi- 
nated in the divine world of light that existed before the creation of 
the material world. These souls were originally luminous spiritual en- 
tities emanating from the divine world of light and sometimes, more 
specifically, from the hiab.'! However, the souls of these sons of light 
fell from the luminous divine world after the sin (ma‘siyya) of rebel- 
ling against the divine will? or succumbing to pride. The common 
feature of these faults is that they derive from an imperfect knowl- 
edge of God.’ Thenceforth God created a veil (hijab) in order to sepa- 


* We would like to thank Jennie Feldman for translating this chapter from the 
original French. 

' On this myth, see Aitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, pp. 33-37; Kitab al-usayfir, p. 24b; al- 
Adhani, Bakiira, pp. 59-61. For a short analysis of the cosmogony of Aitab al-haft 
wa-l-azilla, of paradise and of the origin of Nusayri souls in the world of light, see 
Freitag, Seelenwanderung in der islamischen Haresie, pp. 56-57. 

2 See Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, p. 41. 

3 See Bakiira, p. 60, which indicates several manifestations of this fault of pride, 
such as the arrogance of the Nusayris, who declared that God created no creatures 
more perfect than they (fa-fakkarii bi-dhawatihim annahu lam yakhlug khalgan akrama minna), 
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rate and distance them from Himself.* 

Moreover, according to Nusayri theology Adam’s expulsion from 
paradise is to be interpreted similarly to the myth of the fall of souls. 
In Kitab al-usiis,? paradise represents the divine luminous world and 
Adam is presented as the archetypal Nusayri soul fallen from this divine 
world. The essence of Adam’s original sin is that he unknowingly 
approached the tree symbolizing the world of heresy® (inna Adam garuba 
al-kufra ‘ala ghayr ma‘rifa).’ Indeed, according to this text Adam’s sin 
was not committed with premeditation (ghayr ta‘ammud minhu).2 Adam— 
that is to say, the Nusayri gnostic—was subsequently punished and 
compelled to pass through seven cycles of transmigration (takrirat) be- 
cause he was guilty of the sin of heresy against the seven heavens.° 

Plainly, the myth presented here revolves around two very clear 
lines of thought: dualism and determinism. Dualism, because there 
is an ontological division between the Nusayris, the people of light 
(ahl al-niir), and the remainder of mankind, people of darkness (ah/ 
al-zulma).'° Moreover, the Nusayris are presented as liberated beings 
while the rest of humanity is regarded as being in slavery, thus fur- 
ther underlining the ontological rift between the Nusayris and other 
humans. Determinism, because this duality is obviously not the re- 
sult of man’s free choice: it is the inevitable consequence of predes- 
tination established by God Himself. In addition, according to the 
author of Aziab al-usiis, it is God who has personally “purified the free 
and luminous beings, who has known them, chosen and elected them 
[by offering them] gnosis” (wa-safa l-ahrar al-niiraniyyina wa-‘arafahum 
wa-ntajabahum wa-stafahum bi-l-ma‘rifa).'!' According to this text, the rep- 
resentatives of these exceptional men live dispersed in many coun- 
tries, assembled in groups of the elected faithful.'? A statement at- 


or that they believed they saw God in His totality since they thought themselves 
similar to Him (fa-zannii annahum yarawnahu bi-kulliyyatthi i-zannihim annahu mithluhum). 

* Tid. 

> Kitab al-usiis, p. 49b, lines 2~3 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 137). On this Nusayri work, 
see above, chap. 2, pp. 43-45. 

® Kitab al-usis, p. 49b, lines 2-3 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

7 Tbid., line 5 (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

8 Tbid. 

* Ibid., pp. 50b-51a (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 128-129). 

'0 Kitab al-usayfir, p. 2\b. 

'! Kitab al-usiis, p. 57a, lines 7-8 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 135). 

'2 Tbid., p. 61a (=ed. Dandashi, p. 139). 
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tributed to ‘Ali gives striking expression to this concept of predesti- 
nation: “None knows God save he who proceeds from Him or from 


His own light” (/@ ya‘rifu llaha ila man kdna minhu wa-min niirihi al-khass). 
2. The Gnostic’s Return 


The mission of the gnostic believer is thus to recover his primordial 
state of unity and harmony and become once again the luminous entity 
that belonged to the divine world of light, a world identified with 
paradise. However, the road of return is long and arduous, and be- 
set with many dangers for the faithful. This road is clearly interchange- 
able with the path to perfection along which one progresses accord- 
ing to the degrees of gnosis and which requires both true knowledge 
and mystical perception. This mystical gnosis will make it possible 
to re-establish the original pre-Fall state, which is at the same time a 
return to the lost paradise of light. 

In describing the mystic’s progress in attaining knowledge, Nusayri 
literature uses different symbols and images. For the Nusayris, knowl- 
edge means above all a true perception of the mystery of the divine 
trinity: Salman, Muhammad, and ‘Ali. This perception grants the faith- 
ful access to paradise; indeed, this knowledge is ontologically identi- 
fied with paradise. 

In his polemic treatise (mundzara), the 7th/13th-century Nusayri 
scholar Yiisuf ibn al-‘Ajiiz al-Nashshabi,'* cites a tradition accord- 
ing to which he who knows Salman and Muhammad is already in 
paradise. This follower subsequently rises degree by degree in the spir- 
itual world as he seeks to be completely purified and to follow the 
instructions essential for a knowledge of God. He will then remem- 
ber the spiritual garment that was once his, and his entire existence 
before the Fall. He will subsequently attain happiness (a/-na‘im) and 
perfect gnosis.!° 

Thus true knowledge comes firstly from the knowledge of the di- 
vine name (al-ism). Moreover, one of the fundamental functions of 
this gnosis is to evoke in the soul of the Nusayri gnostic the memory 


'3 Kitab al-usayfir, p.14b, line 9. 
'* On him, see above, chap. 1, pp. 11-13. 
'S Munazara, pp. 132a~132b. 
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of its distant past and of the luminous garments it wore before its im- 
prisonment in the body.!® 

According to a tradition ascribed to Muhammad, “After the death 
of a believer, God created an opening in his tomb so that he could 
contemplate his place in paradise” (tnna llaha yaftahu li-l-mu’min idha 
mata fi gabrihi baban fa-yara mawdi‘ahu fi-l-janna).'’ In an allegorical in- 
terpretation of this tradition, “the tomb is none other than the body 
of the devotee, into which will enter the light and winds of paradise” 
(fa-l-gabr huwa al-badan alladht yadkhulu ilayhi nitruha wa-nasimuha).'® It 
is within these two entities that the believer will be able to see the 
place that will be his in paradise, and will thus be able to rise toward 
this place or return to it, according to the degree to which his soul 
has been penetrated by the holy spirit. The interpretation goes on to 
describe the evolution of the faithful in the divine world in terms of 
a hierarchical progression through different stages of the spiritual 
universe: the spirit (a/-riih), the brightness of the spirit (daw’ al-rith), 
the light (a/-nir), the light of prophecy (nir al-nubuwwa), and the spirit 
of mission (rith al-risdla).'° 

The first thing removed from man during his ascent is his heart 
(fa-awwalu ma_yunassaru min al-insdn qalbuhu),*® so that the divine light 
can subsequently attach itself to his eye.?! Satan would then not be 
able to enter it except by indirect means from afar (/am_yasil Iblis an 
yadkhula minhu fi shay’ illa bi-l-tamayyul wa-l-takhyil min ba‘td).?* The as- 
cent of the soul through the degrees of spiritual knowledge is threat- 
ened by Satan and his wiles; but once the believer is enveloped in 
light, Satan loses all his powers of dominion, and man is entirely pro- 
tected from his traps. Moreover, according to the same text, if Satan 
dares to approach the luminous area surrounding the believer, he will 
be consumed.”? In Aitab al-usiis, the progress of the believer is described 
in terms of ascending a ladder with seven rungs of faith, the topmost 
opening onto the gnostic’s paradise.** 


'© On the notion of luminous garments, see Catechism, question 80, in chap. 8, 
below, p. 192. 

'7 Munazara, p. 132b, lines 12-13. 

'8 Tbid., pp. 132b, line 13-133a, line 1. 

'9 This is also called “the missionary spirit” (a/-rith al-mursala). For an overview of 
this theme cf. ibid, p. 133a, lines 9-11. 

20 Tbid., p. 133b, line 7. 

2! Tbid. 

22 Tbid., lines 8-9. 

23 Tbid., lines 9-11. 

*4 Kitab al-usiis, p. 61a (=ed. Dandashi, p. 139). 
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Thus it can be noted that Nusayri gnosis is based on the dualism 
characteristic of theological thought. Moreover, in contrast to the 
gnostic path of ascent through degrees of faith, there is a path of fall 
descending through all the degrees of heresy, to absolute heresy.” 

With regard to the bonds that form between the gnostic and the 
emanation, the mystical elevation of the devotee begins from the time 
he attaches himself to the lower degrees, and it is confirmed when 
he raises himself to the level of bab, the place of the universal soul 
and the divine Logos (al-nafs al-kulliyya wa-l-kalima al-ilahiyya). When 
he has proceeded from there to the level of the higher hyab, the place 
of the universal intellect (a/-‘aq/ al-kulli), he can be regarded as having 
reached the level of the gnostic bound to God and can contemplate 
the splendour of His power (al-‘arif al-muttasil bi-llah al-mushahid jalala 
jabarat allah).?° Thus the bab is in fact the threshold of superior knowl- 
edge of the divine trinity and for this reason is often considered the 
pinnacle of the gnostic’s understanding. This is implied in the fol- 
lowing teaching attributed to ‘Ali: “There is no entrance other than 
through him [i.e. the a6], and all knowledge is thanks to him” (/@ 
dukhila illa minhu wa-la ma‘rifata illa bihi).27 

Furthermore, the gnostic’s progress in knowledge of the divine is 
described also in philosophical terms. The dab is identified with the 
universal soul (al-nafs al-kulliyya), and in this respect it, too, is regarded 
as the form of the active intellect (strat al-‘aq/ al-fa“al), this form be- 
ing itself created from the primary intellect, which is, in turn, the hyab 
of God.”® In these philosophical terms, understanding is acquired 
through union with the active intellect, which potentially contains every 
intellectual act.?? The gnostic’s soul is at the same time compared to 
a mirror that the mystic must polish throughout his progression in 


25 Tbid., p. 61b (=ed. Dandashi, ibid.). 

26 Kitab al-usayfir, p. 20b, lines 7-8. See also ibid., p. 24b, which gives an allegori- 
cal interpretation of certain verses in the Qur’an that mention the soul, such as 91:9, 
89:27-30. See also Q, 2:55, in which we find the ambiguous word hitfa. The latter 
verse is interpreted in relation to the mystical ascent and the attachment to differ- 
ent degrees of the emanation. Here the mystics are called salikin, ‘Grifiin, and muwahhidiin 
(ibid., p. 12b, lines 6-7). For a discussion of the word hitta, see U. Rubin, Between 
Bible and Qur'an: The Children of Israel and the Islamic Self-Image (Princeton, 1999), pp. 
83-99. 

27 Kitab al-usayfir, p. 15a, lines 4-5. 

28 Tbid., p. 15b, lines 3-5. In this passage, it seems that the primary intellect and 
the Lore intellect are regarded as the two aspects of Muhammad (=ism=hyab). 

Ibid. 
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knowledge, in keeping with a well-known metaphor in Sufi literature.*° 


However, rational knowledge of the divine mystery is not sufficient, 
since gnosis is by its very nature supra-rational. To make a distinc- 
tion between these two forms of knowledge, the author of Aitab al- 
usayfir uses two different terms: exoteric knowledge, called ‘i/m (learn- 
ing), and esoteric knowledge, like that of the mystics, called ma‘rifa 
(gnosis). This second kind of knowledge, which is directed primarily 
toward an inward comprehension, also encompasses exoteric knowl- 
edge, whereas exoterism does not include esoterism (/a-inna al-ma‘rifa 
tatagaddamu bi-l-“ilm li-anna kulla ‘arif ‘alim wa-laysa kullu ‘alim ‘arif {!)).>! 
Thus certain Qur’anic expressions with the root ‘7f are interpreted 
in a way that illustrates the difference between these two kinds of 
knowledge. For example, the “verse of the a‘raf” (Q 7:47): “and on 
the Ramparts are men knowing each by their mark” (wa-‘ala L-a‘raf 
ryal ya'rifina kullan bi-stmahum) is interpreted as referring to the gnostics 
(al-‘Grifiin).*? Likewise the place name ‘Arafat signifies true knowledge, 
gnosis.°° 

The highest level of gnostic knowledge is likewise described with 
the aid of various Qur’anic expressions, which are employed in the 
same sense in Sunni and Shri exegesis. One can cite, among others, 
the expressions [shajarat] tiiba (Q, 13:28),°* sidrat al-muntaha (Q, 53:14), 
and jannat al-ma’wa (Q. 53:15).°° Moreover, the ultimate goal of the 
gnostic, according to a pronouncement ascribed to al-Sadiq, is ad- 
herence to God, the only means of attaining perfect knowledge.*° Thus 
the condition for attaining knowledge is mystical devotion. Further- 
more, it is said to be absolutely impossible to communicate (mundjat) 
with God without gnostic knowledge.*” Consequently gnostic knowl- 
edge can be achieved only through mystical devotion, which at the 
same time transforms that knowledge into a perfect gnosis of divin- 


ity. 


3° Tbid., p. 16a, lines 11-12. On the parable of the mirror in Sufism, see e.g. H. 
Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies in al-Ghazzali (Jerusalem, 1975), pp. 312-320. 

3! Kitab al-usayfir, p. 16b, lines 5-6. 

%2 Tbid., p. 16b, lines 6-7. 

33 See Strothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen,” p. 9 (of the German transla- 
tion) = p. 10 (of the Arabic text). 

4 In this verse, however, only the word (aba appears, which many commenta- 
tors interpret as referring to paradise or the tree that stood in it. Cf. e.g. R. Blachére, 
Le Coran (Paris, 1980), p. 275, note 28. 

*® For all three of these Qur’anic expressions, see Kitab al-usayfir, p. 15a, line 11. 

36 Tbid., pp. Lla—b. 

%? Tbid., p. 12a, line 1. 
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In the course of this endeavour to reach mystical knowledge, the 
souls of believers have to abandon their bodies so as to unite with 
the hidden realities (bawatin) that come from the world of light.*® For 
the faithful, the divine light that radiates from the hyab—being in prin- 
ciple different from the essential light that emanates from the ma‘na*?— 
is the threshold of knowledge. ‘Thus the /yab is the point of conver- 
gence of all the lesser lights that emanated from it.*” The divine light 
or, more precisely, divine lights are therefore, in effect, a kind of in- 
termediary, a medium that leads to gnostic knowledge. However, cer- 
tain souls will not be able to enjoy this stream of light that pours onto 
them because, on account of imperfect knowledge, the souls “may 
have to turn back and flee as the bat flees the sun” (fa-tant‘u ‘ala ‘aqibtha 
haraban kama _yugalu_yahrubu al-khuffash min niir al-shams).*! During this 
process, the souls contemplate the holy world (‘alam qudsthi) and be- 
come attached to the divine world of intimacy (‘alam unsihi).‘* The 
devotee is not truly regarded as a gnostic believer “who is one with 
God” (muttasilan bi-llah) until he moves away from darkness and at- 
taches himself to spiritual light. Only then are the divine verities truly 
implanted in his soul.** A teaching attributed to the ancient masters 
(al-mawali) emphasizes that this knowledge of God through the inter- 
mediacy of light protects the faithful against transmigration (man ‘arafa 
llaha bi-l-niiraniyya amina min al-musikhiyya),** which is the lot of all other 
human beings.*® 

The soul of the gnostic thus rises through the spiritual heavens in 
order to reach the source of the superior lights and be transformed 
into luminous reality (fa-yastru niiran muttasilan bi-yanbit al-niir).*° It then 
attains “the holy divine soul” (al-nafs al-qudsiyya al-ilahiyya), which is 
identified with the bab.*’ Thus from the moment the soul rises and 


38 Tbid., p. 22a, line 2. 

3° On this concept, see above, chap. 1, p. 15, note 46. 

© Kitab al-usayfir, p. 21b, lines 9-10. 

4! Tbid., p. 22a, lines 3-4. 

#2 Tbid., p. 21b, line 13. On the theme of the soul that contemplates the divine 
world, see also ibid. p. 36a, lines |—2. On the Sufi concept of the uns that expresses 
the mystic’s intimate proximity to God, see e.g. A.M. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions 
of Islam (Chapel Hill, 1975), pp. 32, 92. 

43 Kitab al-usayfir, p. 21a, lines 5-8. 

* Tbid., lines 4-5. 

*5 On the importance of the doctrine of transmigration in the Nusayri religion, 
see above, chap. 2, p. 62, note 117. 

© Kitab al-usayfir, p. 23b, lines 7-8. 

7 Thid., p. 24b, lines 8-9. 
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reaches the world of the divinity, it no longer needs to concern itself 
with the material world and can contemplate the divine world di- 
rectly.*® The mystic’s success in reaching this degree of knowledge 
redeems him and brings him eternal happiness. This is, in fact, a 
sublime degree where the gnostic is beyond all doubt’ and attains 
the level of angels.°? From this moment, he himself is liable to be 
called upon by other gnostics to guide them on the mystical path that 
leads to the world of light.°'! He who has the good fortune to reach 
such a degree enjoys great privileges, but also has new responsibili- 
ties. He may still rise to the level at which he can ask God to reveal 
to him the mysteries of the universe. Indeed, he has already reached 
the level of those who know the mystery of the trinity.°? 

Thus the gnostic’s victory consists of a perfect knowledge of the 
mysteries of the universe and of the divine trinity. However, the road 
of the Nusayri mystic does not end there, since, as in other esoteric 
traditions, he then turns to the community or, at least, to other be- 
lievers who, like him, are seeking the world of light and whom he 
must henceforth guide and counsel.*? 

In summary, there emerges from this interpretation of the Nusayri 
myth of paradise granted by God to man—granted, to be precise, to 
the archetype of the devotee’s soul—the possibility of resuming his 
primordial state in paradise.°* However, his eventual return to this 
state does not depend solely on his spiritual efforts but also on di- 
vine grace (al-minna).°? The primordial state that the Nusayri gnostic 
attains is characterized by total freedom with regard to the command- 
ments and the precepts of the Law.°® This ideal state is thus 
antinomian, a characteristic of Nusayri religion.°’ Indeed, the ques- 
tion of ideal antinomianism has always preoccupied Nusayri theolo- 


48 Tbid., p. 36a. 

#9 Thid., p. 1 1b, lines 1-3. 

%° Kitab al-usiis, p. 61b, line 11 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 139). See also Aitab al-mashyakha, 
in Lyde, The Asian Mystery, p. 251. 

5! Kitab al-usayfir, p. 23b, lines 11-12. 

5? See al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar (attrib.), Aitab al-sirat, p. 100a, lines 7-8 (=ed. 
Capezzone, p- 331). 

»3 Priests and monks are presented as the ideal model of those who have reached 
perfect knowledge, while the apostles are regarded as having attained the monastic 
and mystical ideal (Aitab al-usiis, p. 56b, lines 5—11 [=ed. Dandashi, p. 134}). 

4 Tbid., p. 49b (=ed. Dandashi, p. 137). 

°° Tbid., p. 61a, line 6 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 139). 

%® Tbid., p. 51a (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 128-129). 

°? On Nusayri antinomianism, see above, chap. 2, pp. 66-67. 
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gians. A question posed by the disciple to the sage in Aztab al-usiis clearly 
underlines his hesitation regarding the possibility of an antinomian 
attitude: “How is it that the believer can reach a level that allows 
him to be free from the constraint of precepts, so that no longer is 
any thing forbidden to him?” And the sage responds that when the 
believer reaches the highest stage of knowledge of the divine emana- 
tions, the divinity, he is delivered from all bondage and thus becomes 
a free man.°® In other words, the ideal state attained by the Nusayri 
gnostic is that of a radically antinomian freedom. 


3. Negative Theology versus Gnosis and Mystical Union 


In the polemical work of al-Nashshabi cited above, the author shows 
himself to be in favour of philosophical abstraction, especially as re- 
gards the supreme aspect of the divinity— reaching the ma‘nd directly, 
through the intellect, even envisaging a certain form of mystical union 
with it. In other words, one can find in the work of al-Nashshabi the 
dialectical contradiction of a mode of thought that is resolutely ra- 
tional, preaching a negative theology, while at the same time accepting 
the mystical and gnostic impulse.°? This intrinsic tension may explain 
the contradictory statements found throughout his work, especially 
with regard to the possibility of a direct knowledge of the ma‘nda. Al- 
Nashshabi claims, on the one hand, that by denying the divine at- 
tributes one is only denying the anthropomorphic aspects of the ma‘nd; 
indeed, the esoteric face of the ma‘nd transcends even the principle 
of negation. Elsewhere he also declares, paradoxically, that no one 
can describe, nor even apply negative theology to the esoteric aspect 
of the ma‘nd (/@_yumkinu li-ahadan (!) min al-bashar an_yaqdira_yasifuhu wa- 
la yunazzihuhu).©° At the same time, belief in the existence of an eso- 
teric aspect of the divinity is based on “the knowledge of the heart 
and meditation” (bi-‘agd damir al-qalb wa-tadbir al-fikr.°' Therefore the 
knowledge of God through the negation of attributes concerns only 
the exoteric aspect of the divinity and does not allow the devotee to 
progress further, for he cannot in this manner move beyond the an- 
thropomorphic aspects of the divine exoteric.°? Nevertheless, the value 


%8 Kitab al-usiis, pp. 55a, line 11-55b, line 13 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 133-134). 
5° See above, chap. 1, p. 26. 

60 Munazara, p. 145a, lines 5-6. 

®! Tbid., line 6. 

®2 Tbid., p. 149b, lines 8-12. 
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and quality of the knowledge of God are directly proportionate to 
the degree of purity of the devotee’s essence and spiritual life (wa- 
innamé _al-nazir ilayhi bi-hasab al-taga wa-kullu ‘aql ‘ala migqdar safa{!] 
jawharihi wa-israf nir bastratihi wa-latafat rihaniyyatihi).°> Consequently, 
the believer has the real possibility of progressing to the point where 
his intellect reaches the ma‘na: for this, he has only to unite—with 
the aid of his knowledge—with the different powers emanating from 
the ma‘na, the ism, the bab, and the lower levels, the yatims. Hence 
these powers represent the different degrees in the believer’s progress 
toward absolute knowledge. “Know that he who has knowledge of 
the ma‘nd through the intermediacy of the mim (namely, Muhammad), 
who understands the mim through the intermediacy of the yatims, who 
deduces each thing from another and who understands how things 
are distinguished from each other, he has truly reached perfect knowl- 
edge.”° 

From the moment the devotee reaches the highest degree, he 
becomes detached from his bodily existence and is transformed into 
a spiritual entity. Thus he rises to a level of faith characterized by a 
declaration of faith that is different from that of other believers: “I 
bear witness that you are my ultimate goal, that you are my ma‘ndé ... 
that I am you and you are me” (ashhadu annaka ghayati wa-ma‘naya... 
wa-anta ana wa-ana anta).°° The true shahada thus contains a declara- 
tion concerning the spiritual identity of the believer and his mystical 
union with the ma‘nd. According to a different tradition, knowledge 
of the ma‘na (=‘Ali=Allah) as well as devotion to him (rather than 
knowledge of the bab and the ism) are said to be identical with para- 


dise. Hence it is those who know the ma‘nd who deserve to enter para- 
dise.®° 


53 Tbid., pp. 145b, line 12—146a, line 1. 

& Munazara, pp. 145a, line 11—145b, line 1, and see above, chap. 1, p. 27. In a 
Nusayri interpretation of the basmala attributed to the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, there 
appears an equivalent version on the theme of the gradual progression of the be- 
liever who seeks to attain the divine mystery: He who understands the ism=Muham- 
mad=mim (an allusion to the word ism which is part of the basmala) can envisage the 
ma‘na=al-rahman al-rahim (Munazara, p. 149b, lines 3-5). 

69° Mundzara, p. 137a, lines 8-9. 

6 Tbid., p. 132a, lines 11-12. See also above, chap. 1, pp. 27-28. 
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4, The Mystery of the sirat 


In Kitab al-sirat the mystery of the return to paradise is given an al- 
together singular interpretation. This text includes a commentary on 
the mystery of the strat, which according to Muslim faith is a bridge 
separating paradise from hell. This bridge, as described in Muslim 
tradition, is supported by seven arches that, in Aztab al-sirdt, are in- 
terpreted as seven obstacles (‘agaba, pl. “igab) on the eschatological road 
of the faithful making his way to paradise. In Nusayri gnostic thought, 
this road and its obstacles are an ideal exegetical framework on which 
to build a doctrine of ascent toward the gnostic paradise of a knowl- 
edge of the divine mystery.®’ Thus if the traveller is seized with doubt 
on the subject of one of the ‘igab, he will halt at this stage.®* Like- 
wise, the believer who has succeeded in surmounting all these obsta- 
cles and has reached the seventh is a liberated and liberating man 
(fa-innahu idha sara ila dhalika/') al-‘agaba al-sabi‘a wa-hasala ftha fa-qad 
kharaja ‘an al-ta‘abbud wa-sara hurran muharniran).°° The knowledge of 
the faithful reaches its apogee only when he manages to reach the 
seventh ‘agaba: 


From the moment that [the believer] attains the seventh degree, stays 
there and reaches the supreme place..., that he is pure and restored to 
his essence, then the ism, which is the Ayab, reveals itself to him and 
[the believer] contemplates it, watches it and discovers its works; then 
does [the ism] instruct him in the knowledge of his creation and his ori- 
gins, as well as [the mystery of] his transmigration.... Then is [the 
believer] liberated from everything he was thereto, and [from that 
moment] he has the [ability] to disappear at will and to appear when 
he wishes. If he so decides, he can go to the East or the West, [be] on 
earth or in the heavens, and can know the dwelling place of his mas- 
ter, his hya@b and his bab. If he desires, he can appear [to men] or re- 
main in whatever place he may choose. If he wants to be in the com- 
pany of men, he joins them, he knows them and sees them, but they 
do not know him; to the point where he may be among them and speak 
to them in their accustomed language, then abruptly leave them with- 
out their noticing [his disappearance] or knowing how he left...” 


6? Kitab al-sirat, pp. 92b-93a (=ed. Capezzone, pp. 324-325). 

68 Tbid., p. 94b, lines 2-4 (=ed. Capezzone, p. 326, lines 15-17). 

6° Tbid., 95b, lines 10-11 (=ed. Capezzone, p. 327, lines 11-12). This teaching is 
part of an interpretation of the Qur’anic verses Q. 90:1 1~12 in which the word ‘agaba 
occurs. 

70 fa-idha sara ila l-‘agaba al-sabi‘a wa-hasala ftha wa-dakhala |-mahalla |-a‘la... wa-safa 
wa-takhallasa wa-‘ada ila jawharihi_fa-‘inda dhalika yazharu lahu |-ism wa-huwa |-hyab fa- 
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When the devotee reaches the end of the obstacle-strewn path, he 
attains the degree of the divine light and enters paradise (identified 
with true gnostic knowledge).’! He who has reached this stage is char- 
acterized (as before) by compassion: the desire to share his own ex- 
perience with the other sons of light. Such a man is liberated from 
transmigration but is duty-bound, for his part, to help the other be- 
lievers; it is then that the mysteries of the cosmos are revealed to him.’* 

Noteworthy once again is this new example of paradox in the 
supreme mystical concept: the gnostic, feeling a sense of responsibil- 
ity toward other believers and the desire to share with them his own 
experience, turns his gaze away from the pinnacle of the divine world 
and directs it instead toward his fellow men. 


5. Muhammad’s Night Journey 


A short treatise by the Nusayri scholar Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. 
Hari al-Sa’igh, includes a detailed commentary on the Qur’anic verse 
concerning the night journey (Q, 17:1).’3 This verse is once again 
interpreted within the framework of the process of understanding the 
divine mystery, according to the concept set out above. The main 
subject of the treatise is the true knowledge of the mystery of the 
divinity—namely, knowledge of the ism and the ma‘na. The nature 
of this knowledge is described in the course of an allegorical com- 
mentary on the night journey. The journey is regarded as the expres- 
sion of the internal dynamic of the divine world of emanation. Thus 
it is a description of an ascent, degree by degree, to the interior of 
the divine world. The traveller who undertakes this is not Muhammad 
but the yafim al-Miqdad,’* who climbs the steps of the divine world 


Jjudyinuhu wa-yushahiduhu wa-yashhadu af dlahu wa-yutli‘uhu ‘ala ‘ilm takwinihi wa-bad’thi 
wa-yu‘arnfuhu bi-tagallubihi min hal ila hdl... fa-‘inda dhalika yatakhallasu min jam ma kana 
‘alayhi wa-yakiinu lahu in sh@’@_yaghibu wa-in sh@’@ yahduru wa-in sh@’a yahillu shargan aw 
gharban aw sama’an aw ardan wa-ya‘lamu haythu yahillu mawlahu wa-hyabuhu wa-babuhu 
fa-idha ardda hudiir{!] hadara wa-in ahabba [i]qamatan bi-makan min al-amakin agama wa- 
in anisa ila l-bashariyya basharahum wa-yu’nisuhum bi-nafsihi wa-ya‘rifuhum wa-yashhadu lahum 
wa-la ya‘rifithu hatta yakiina lahu an yajlisa bayna aqwém _fa-yuhadithuhum wa-yukallimuhum 
bi-lisan min al-alsun al-jariya fima baynahum wa- yansarifu ‘anhum fa-la yarawhu wa-la ya‘ lamiina 
bihi kayfa madat (Kitab al-sirat, pp. 97b, line 4-98a, line 3 [=ed. Capezzone, p. 329, 
lines 8-18]). 

”! Tbid., p. 98b, lines 5-7 (=ed. Capezzone, p. 330, lines 8-9). 

”2 Kitab al-sirat, pp. 98b—100a [=ed. Capezzone, pp. 330—331)). 

73 An edition and translation of the text is given in the next chapter. 

4 Te, Al-Miqdad b. Aswad al-Kindi, the first of the five yafims. See above, chap. 
1, p. 18, note 66. 
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under the guidance of his master Salman, the third person in the 
Nusayri trinity. At the outset, the _yaé?m al-Miqdad ascends and unites 
with Salman, the bab. Thus he becomes identical to the 4a) and rules 
over both levels, that of the yatim and that of the bab. This is the true 
meaning of the ascent from the holy Mosque (al-masyd al-haram) to 
the Further Mosque (al-masjid al-agsa). Once al-Miqdad has attained 
the level of the bab and is identified with it, he reaches the outward 
aspect of the level that overlooks the 6a), namely, the ism or 
Muhammad. In this way he acquires the attributes of the ma‘na, the 
third and highest person in the trinity. This dynamic process thus 
seems to be a principle that can be applied to all the degrees of the 
divine emanation when these are considered in relation to the levels 
immediately above them. In this way the night journey can be inter- 
preted as the journey of Salman (the bab) and Muhammad (the zsm). 
The journey is regarded as the ascent of Salman, the bad, to the higher 
level, that of Muhammad, the ism, and his mystical union with the 
latter. In the same way, the journey could also be an allusion to the 
ascent of the second person in the trinity, Muhammad, or the asm, 
to the Further Mosque, the abode of ‘Ali, his master and the eternal 
ma‘na. It is worth noting the author’s particular insistence on identi- 
fying the divine persons of the trinity with their manifestation in the 
historical figures of ‘Ali, Muhhammad, Salman, and the yatims.”° 

However, the internal dynamic of the divine realm can also work 
in the opposite direction. The ma‘nd can also cause the disappear- 
ance of the degree immediately below it, the ism, and can unveil it- 
self, through the image of the ism, which is the bab, Salman. This 
contingency reveals another principle in the dynamic of mutual re- 
lations between the different levels of the divine emanation: an equiva- 
lence between Salman and the ma‘nd, between al-Miqdad and the ism, 
and between Abii Dharr—the second _yatim—and the bab. 

This dynamic also reveals a progressive process of interiorization 
and “esoterization.” The ma‘nd is interiorized, thereby raising the de- 
gree below it to its own. The process applies equally to the lower triads, 
in which the other yatims appear. The lowest triad is that in which 
the second yafim, Abii Dharr, is identical to the ma‘nd; the third _yatim, 
‘Uthman b. Maz‘in al-Najashi, is identical to the ism; and the fourth 
yatim, Qanbar b. Kadan is identical to the bab. This triad is that of 


73 On the concept of incarnation in Nusayri doctrine, see above, chap. 1, pp. 


18ff. 
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the threshold of revelation; in other words, revelation is granted 
through the bab of this lower triad. 

An understanding of these principles constitutes true knowledge 
of the divine mystery. The author’s purpose is to show how this third 
level, thanks to which the divine world is revealed to the gnostic, is 
to be found within the different degrees of the emanation, so that 
man can envisage the lowest of the divine levels and through them 
rise to the higher levels. ‘The lower ba is thus the threshold of entry 
for the Nusayri gnostic in his mystical quest. 

The principle of knowing the highest degree by means of the low- 
est—with no ontological buffer between the two’°—is strikingly 
summed up in the opening sentence of al-Sa@ igh’s treatise: “He who 
serves the ism according to the truth serves also the ma‘na” (man ‘abada 
Lism bi-l-hagiga fa-qad ‘abada l-ma‘na).”’ 

This internal dynamic in the divine realm of emanation underscores 
the possibilities open to the Nusayri gnostic. He has to ascend the 
successive degrees of knowledge of the divine mystery in order to unite 
with this mystery at the end of his soul’s night journey. 


7® On the idea of the absence of an ontological buffer between the different de- 
grees of emanation, see above, chap. | pp. 33-35. 
77 See below, chap. 4, p. 91. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A NUSAYRI TREATISE ON THE DUTY TO 
KNOW THE MYSTERY OF DIVINITY 


1. Introduction 


The treatise, published here (with an annotated translation) from the 
codex arabe 1450 of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (folios 176b-— 
179a),' gives a concise account of some fundamental doctrines of early 
Nusayri theology. The literary framework of this text is a report of a 
few sessions held before the Nusayri sage Abi: Muhammad ‘Ali b. 
‘Isa al-Jisri.? In the treatise the date of these sessions is given as 
Ramadan 340/February 952, and the treatise itself is likely to have 
been written down not long thereafter. 

One of the participants in these sessions is Abi ‘Abd Allah al- 
Husayn b. Hariin al-Sa’igh, the author both of this and of another 
treatise included in the same collective manuscript.’ The other par- 
ticipant, appearing in the treatise as a companion of the author, is a 
certain Abii-I-Hasan who relates some of the teachings of al-Jisri. The 
three personages just mentioned (the author al-Sa’igh, al-Jisri, and 
Abi-l-Hasan) were members of the circle of al-Khasibi. Al-Jisri is well 
known in the Nusayri tradition as the successor of al-Khasibi in the 
Nusayri golden chain of learning, while the author’s companion Abi- 
l-Hasan is so far known only from this manuscript. Another person 
mentioned as a transmitter of Nusayri teachings is Yahya b. Ma‘in, 
a disciple of Muhammad b. Nusayr.* 


' See Vajda and Sauvan, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, deuxiéme partie, manuscrits 
musulmans, vol. 3, pp. 311-314. 

? On him, see Ghalib, Ta’rikh al-‘Alawiyyin, p. 259. 

5 Ms. Paris, arabe 1450, pp. 48b-51b. Vajda and Sauvan, who gave the second 
treatise the title Mas@’il la l-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi, misplaced its end in p. 54. 
In fact pp. 51b-54b constitute another, independent treatise entitled Bab min kitab 
hujat al-ma‘érif by a certain Hamza b. ‘Ali b. Shu‘ba al-Harrani. Al-Sa’igh is also 
the author of an ode to the Nusayri festival ‘id al-firash (festival of the bed), com- 
memorating the event that occurred on the night of the Hijra when ‘Ali, in order to 
trick Muhammad’s enemies, lay in the Prophet’s bed. See MA, pp. 104-105. On 
this festival, see below, chap. 6, pp. 142-143. 

* On Ibn Ma‘in, see e.g. MA, p. 117; AM, p. 181, line 8 (=p. 162 in the French 
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This short treatise contains three leaves (176b—179a) in the above- 
mentioned codex, which includes a series of Nusayri religious writ- 
ings. It is known to us so far only from this manuscript. Vajda and 
Sauvan, who described this codex, gave the originally untitled trea- 
tise the title Wujith ma‘rifat al-ism wa-l-ma‘na (On the Duty of Know- 
ing the zsm and the ma‘nd),’ only partially reflecting the content of the 
composition. In a list of the treatises of the codex appended by the 
copyist, our treatise is entitled Risalat Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Harin al-Saigh 
bi-l-tawhid (Epistle of... al-S@igh on the Unity of God). 


2. The Content and Language of the Treatise 


The central theme of this short treatise is the correct knowledge of 
the mystery of divinity—namely, the knowledge of the ism and the 
mana. The nature of this knowledge is demonstrated through the 
allegorical interpretation of the “night journey” (Q, 17:1) discussed 
in the previous chapter. As we have seen, this journey is conceived 
of as depicting the internal dynamics within the divine realm of ema- 
nation. An understanding of these principles constitutes the correct 
knowledge of the mystery of the deity. The purpose of this compo- 
sition is to demonstrate how the third rank, through which the di- 
vine realm is made known to the gnostic, arranges itself in degrees 
of emanation to enable humans to achieve in their human capacity 
the lower divine degrees and from them to infer what lies beyond. 
The last bab is the gate of existence open to the Nusayri gnostic. 

The principle of apprehending the higher degree through the lower 
one, between which there exists no buffer (fas/),° is epitomized in the 
opening maxim of the treatise: “He who truly worships the ism has 
indeed worshipped also the ma‘nd.” 

The anonymous scholar who wrote the preface to the codex noted 
already the “very incorrect style of the various writings of this vol- 
ume, with regard to both grammar and orthography.” 


translation; Salisbury, p. 235); Swothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen,” p. 7 (of 
the Arabic text); Halm, “Das «Buch der Schatten»,” p. 254. 

* Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, vol. 3, p. 314. 

° No separating entities (fas! or_fasila) exist within the ranks of the divine emana- 
tion. See also chap. 1, above, p. 34. 

’ Ms. Paris, Arabe 1450, p. 4, lines 13-14. The handwritten preface is not pagi- 


nated; the enumeration given here is ours. 
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The language of the treatise is Middle Arabic. Like the other com- 
positions found in the codex, this treatise is characterized by gram- 
matical and syntactical phenomena of the kind discussed earlier in 
detail.® 

Phonetically, the phenomenon of weakening the hamza is frequent; 
the exchange of &/ =, 4/3, and (44/4 is routine. In spelling, the re- 
placement of 3 with = which is usual in manuscripts, occurs here 
quite often. Morphologically, the manuscript generally preserves the 
classical forms, although there are slips into the vernacular. A note- 
worthy feature of the syntax is the misuse of case endings and even 
subsequent hyper-corrections, which are salient characteristics of Mid- 
dle Arabic. Finally, it should be noted that this sort of language is 
also typical of other Nusayri manuscripts.’ In addition, scribal errors 
at times render sentences incomprehensible. 

In the version of the treatise given here we have reproduced the 
original Arabic text with its grammatical and syntactical deviations, 
and have corrected only obvious scribal errors. Interchanges of the 
above-mentioned consonants and the = /%3 have been adapted to clas- 
sical orthography. 


3. The Translation 


(176b) In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. Abi 
‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hari al-Sa’igh said: I was with my master 
Abi Muhammad ‘Alf b. Isa al-Jisri, in the month of Ramadan, in 
the year 340 (February 952),'° when he set forth [certain] issues, and 
the discussion evolved to the point where he said (177a): “He who 
truly worships the ism indeed [also] worships the ma‘na.”'' I was glad- 
dened by his response to the question I had put to him. Then Abi- 
l-Hasan said to me: O Abi ‘Abd Allah, God, may His name be glo- 
rified, only accepts an act [of devotion] from a worshipper after [he 
has already achieved] knowledge of the ism and the ma‘na. I asked 
him: what did we hear [about this question] from our master [al-Jisri]? 


® See above, chap. 1, pp. 9-10 

* For examples of these and other grammatical deviations current in this Nusayri 
codex, see above, chap. |, p. 10. 

'° Vajda and Sauvan erroneously read this date as 346H.; see their Catalogue des 
manuscrits arabes, vol. 3, p. 314. 

'' For a similar but more detailed formulation of this statement by al-Sa’igh, see 
his other treatise published in chap. 5, pp. 104-105 below. 
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and he [Abi-l-Hasan] replied: I asked him about it, and he told me: 
this issue and similar [questions] were already raised, and Ibn Ma‘in"” 
has related to all the believers the interior [meaning] of this,'* while 
he was asking our master Abi Shu‘ayb,'* peace be from him!’ about 
the “night journey” (al-isra’), which is the straight path (a/-sirat al- 
mustaqgim). He [Abt Shu‘ayb] said: Know that God, may He be ex- 
alted, said in His Book (Q, 17:1): “Glory be to Him, who carried His 
servant by night from the Holy Mosque to the Further Mosque, the 
precincts of which We have blessed, that We might show him some 
of our signs. He is the All-knowing, the All-seeing.”’® 

Our master Abi Shu‘ayb said: O Yahya (i.e. Ibn Ma‘in), know that 
the person taken in the night journey is the _yafim al-Miqdad, and the 
most common [understanding of] the night journey is ascendance from 
one degree to another, And al-Miqdad is thus the yafimiyya rank in 
its fullness. When his patron” led him to his interior, not leaving be- 
tween them any buffer,'* he [al-Miqdad] ascended to the station of 
the babiyya, which is the “holy mosque.” He thus became worthy of 
the rank’s name and attribute, and hence he is now God’s bab and 
God's yatim and His [God’s] veil. (177b) He is the bab and the yatim. 
If you like [you may say that] he [al-Miqdad] ascended from the “holy 
mosque” to the “further mosque,” and this is the rank of the veil, 
which is the furthest end of letters'? and their root. And he became 
worthy of the veil’s name and attributes as well as of the degree of 
prophecy. Therefore God said to him (Q, 93:6): “Did He not find 
you an orphan (yafim), and shelter you?” These words” are the speech 


" On him, see above note 4. 

'* The translation here reflects our emendation of the improbable, ols to eLJI3. 
See below, note 44. 

'* Aba Shu‘ayb is a common appellation of Muhmmad b. Nusayr, the eponym 
of the Nusayri religion. 

'® This idiom (in Arabic: minhu al-salam) is peculiar to Nusayri texts as a variant 
of the regular expression ‘alayhi al-salam (peace be on him), which is also frequent in 
these texts. 

‘© This quotation adheres to the canonical text of the Qur'an except for a single 
deviation: our text substitutes al-‘alim (All-knowing) for al-sami (All-hearing). 

" This patron is apparently Salman. 

'® See above, note 6. 

' The author apparently alludes here to the symbolic use of letters representing 
the various degrees of the divine realm. However, the exact details of this symbol- 
ism are not sufficiently clear. Further on he applies this symbolism to the letters of 
the name Muhammad. For similar symbolical use of letters applied to the basmala 
formula, see above, chap. |, p. 27 and cf. R. Strothmann, “Die Nusairi nach Ms. 
arab. Berlin 4291,” Documenta Islamica Inedita (Berlin, 1952), p. 177. 

* Te. this verse of the Qur'an. 
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of the essence to its attribute and to the branch of [the letters].”' And 
He entrusted him [al-Miqdad] with the attributes of the ma‘nd, with 
the names of the ab and with the ranks of the_yaftm. Thus Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah (i.e. the Prophet) was the person carried on the night 
journey according to the masses, but according to the people of truth 
this person was the revealed al-Miqdad,” since he [al-Miqdad] in- 
herited his [Muhammad’s] station, which is the second mim and the 
ha.23 

When the person [Ibn Ma‘in] who asked [this question] before- 
hand apprehended this knowledge, he asked him [Abi Shu‘ayb]** for 
more, and he said to him: Salm4n is the person carried on the night 
journey from the rank of the veil which is the holy mosque, to the 
further mosque which is the station of the patron.” Thus the station 
of the night journey is the rank of babiyya and its names and attributes. 
And when they [Salman and Muhammad] reached its interior and 
its names and attributes he [Salman] achieved the two degrees” in 
their fullness. And [this] similarly applies to the natig [who speaks] 
through them.” He [the natiqg] ascended to the further mosque which 
is the station of the everlasting ma‘nawt patron. He became worthy 
of the station of the degree and its attributes and attained the three 
degrees: the ma‘nawiyya, the ismiyya and the babiyya. (178a) The re- 
vealed ‘Ali is the ma‘nd and the revealed Salman is the last, namely 
the attribute of the mimiyya.”* “I am the city of knowledge and ‘Alli is 
its gate.”*° The city is the form and the gate is the station of the 


*! Wa-far'uha. The pronominal suffix in this word seems to refer to the letters and 
their root just mentioned. 

® Al-Miqdad al-zahir—namely, the historical appearance of the person al-Miqdad. 
On the historical incarnation of the divine personages, see above, chap. 1, pp. 28- 
30. 

23 That is the second mim and ha’ of the name Muhammad. 

** The text here is obscure regarding the identity of disciple and master. It seems 
to us more plausible that the text continues the previous discussion between Ibn Ma‘in 
and Abii Shu‘ayb. It could, however, also be applied to Abi-l-Hasan and al-Jisri. 

* Apparently Muhammad. 

*° That is the babiyya and the ismiyya. 

”? Natig here is apparently equivalent to Muhammad the ism. This use of the term 
natiq is rare as far as we can judge. Cf. Munazara, pp. 109a—b where this term refers 
to the historical figure representing the ma‘nd (see above, chap. |. p. 29, with note 
itt, 

*® Mimiyya here is apparently equivalent to ismiyya, deriving from the first mim of 
the name Muhammad. A connecting phrase seems to be missing here before the 
well-known hadith that follows. 

* On this hadith see Abi Ja‘far Muhammad b. Ya‘qiib al-Kulini, a/-Usal min al- 
kafi, edited by ‘Ali Akbar al-Ghifari (Tehran, 1377—1381H), vol. 2, pp. 238-239; 
and Moosa, Extremist Shiites, p. 462. 
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patron.” Since Salman is the wali the sanctification of the a’ occurred 
according to the masses of the Shi‘a and their sages.*! 

Muhammad is the ism and the ma‘nd eliminates its ism and reveals 
itself in its [the zsm’s] likeness. And the ism is al-Miqdad and the ma‘na 
is Salman. When the bab [Salman] became walt, al-Miqdad became 
bab. And the walt is God. And when He revealed Himself in him, 
the ma‘nd became internal, and it (i.e. the ma‘nd) is the ’ faithful spirit” 
(Q. 26:193) in God’s place.** The ism became external because the 
ma‘na spoke through it. The soul is thus the eternal ma‘nd. The lord- 
ship, the heart and the soul are the ism of the ma‘nd, since Salman is 
ma‘nd and bab. And al-Miqdad is bab and _yatim. The jim—namely the 
Jim of jalla al-jalal not the jim of the alphabet®*—is Qanbar. He who 
has attained and perceived this teaching is rewarded, holds his book 
in his right hand and crosses the sirat.** 

I rejoiced in the explanation he taught me. Then I perceived the 
ma‘na and the ism and their interior as well as the bab and the yatim 
and their exterior. 

We assembled in company that day at our master’s [al-Jisri’s], 
peace be upon him. (178b) When we entered and saluted him he 
ordered us to sit down. He asked me: what happened between you 
and Abi-l-Hasan, O Abi ‘Abd Allah? I said: you already know it, 
O my master. He [the master] said: I will teach you more so you 
will remember it. The ma‘na is Salman, the ism is al-Miqdad and the 
bab is Abi Dharr. When the ma‘na, which is Salman, internalised 
himself, al-Miqdad assumed his [Salman’s] degree, ‘Abd Allah [b. 
Rawaha al-Ansari, the third yafim] became the bab, Aba Dharr be- 
came the ism and al-Miqdad the ma‘nd. Because when Salman was 
revealed as ma‘nd his ism transferred to Abi Dharr. Every bab is in- 
deed always a station. And ‘Uthman [b. Maz‘in, the fourth yaéim] is 
the ism and Qanbar is the bab and he is also Ridwan* and al-Hasan,* 


* Note the inversion of the respective positions of Muhammad and ‘Ali. 

*' This sentence eludes our understanding. 

* This rendering reflects our reading of the problematic (L511. The latter might 
also be read as i»! meaning “the way.” However, this does not help to clarify 
the sentence. 

* This is another allusion to an unspecified letter symbolism. 

* The first of these two well-known eschatological motifs is Quranic. See e.g. 
Q. 69:19 and 84:7. 

*® Ridwan is one of the angels guarding paradise. In the Nusayri system he occu- 


pies a place under the five _yafims. See Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 126, 
173. 
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and he is the bab of revelation. I have taught you now and you have 
perceived how the bab arranged itself according to degrees in order 
to express this being. Understand it thoroughly and know it and you 
will be blessed. Abi-l-Hasan spoke only of us and about us.*’ And it 
[the last bab in the above mentioned hierarchy—Qanbar] is the bab 
of existence [opened] toward us. O Abi ‘Abd Allah, you are great 
among us, and I have already taught you about the question you asked 
us—namely, that he who truly worships the zsm indeed worships the 
ma‘na also.** This is so since the man’s ism is an ism to himself* and 
a ma‘na to himself without a buffer between the ma‘nd and its ism. He 
who knows this principle worships the ism according to the truth of 
the ma‘na. For the ma‘nd is the interior of its ism and it is above it [the 
ism], indeed it [the ma‘na] is the bab al-Salsali.” Its [the ma‘na’s= 
Salman’s] ism is the yatim al-Miqdad and its bab is Abt. Dharr al- 
Jundabi.*' But Allah cannot be named (179a) and the ma‘na is nei- 
ther comprehensible nor perceptible. The heretics have denied Allah 
and erred a manifest error. He then bowed down. Abi-l-Hasan smiled 
and said: our master has drawn you near to him. Know this, O Abi 
‘Abd Allah. We left him enriched. Praise belongs to God, the Lord 
of all Being. 


4. The Arabic Text of the Treatise 


cee Ol gle saa (!) gui cous soe GAS satlial! 55 le 


* This al-Hasan is-apparently ‘Ali’s eldest son. The position of the holy family in 
the divine hierarchy is a well-known feature of the Nusayri system. 

7 T.e. about the aspect of the human capacity to attain the lower divine degrees. 

* This is the master’s opening statement at the beginning of the treatise. 

* It is not clear whether the author means here the above-mentioned persons of 
the hierarchy or just any man. 

* Bab al-salsali is here another title for Salmn in his role as bab. Here it is spo- 
ken of when Salman is ma‘nd in relation to the lower two degrees. On the use of 
Salsal and Salsali as an appellation of Salman, see e.g. AM, p. 188, line 3 (=p. 168 
in the French translation; Salisbury, p. 246). 

*! This is another nisbha of the yafim Abii Dharr (referring to his name Jundab). 

* The expression al-‘ddiliin bi-llah is not unambiguous. The 5a’ should perhaps be 
related to al-‘adiliin and not to the verb kadhdhabi, in which case the translation might 
be “the heretics have lied.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


A NUSAYRI DIALOGUE ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN THE MA‘NA AND THE JSM 


1. Introduction 


The short treatise published here in its original Arabic (Ms. Paris, 
arabe 1450) and with an annotated English translation is a dialogue 
between the eminent Nusayri sage al-Khasibi and his disciple Aba 
‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hariin al-S@ igh, the author of this treatise. 
The latter is the author of another short treatise published in the 
previous chapter, as well as of a festive ode.! The date of composi- 
tion is not specified in the treatise. However, it must have been writ- 
ten while al-Khasibi was still alive or shortly after his death—that is, 
sometime in the second half of the 10th century. 

The treatise bears no title. The Arabic title adopted here (Masa’il 
Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Hariin al-S@igh) was given to it by the copyist, who 
appended a list of titles given to all the works included in the manu- 
script. The treatise occupies three folios (48b—51b)? in the manuscript. 
The colophon at the end of the treatise specifies that the copyist copied 
this treatise from the manuscript of a certain ‘Imran b. Hamad, to 
whom he refers as the “philosopher of his time” (faylasiif zamanihi). 
Like the other treatise by al-Sa@ igh, it deals principally with the deli- 
cate relations between the two higher persons of the Nusayri trinity, 
the ma‘nd and the ism. 

The language of the treatise is Middle Arabic. As the other com- 
positions found in the codex, the dialogue here is characterized by 
grammatical and syntactical phenomena of the kind discussed ear- 
lier in detail.? We have chosen to omit in the translation the recur- 
ring honorary formulas, such as gaddasa llah rithahu and nadara llah 
wayjhahu. 


' See above, chap. 4, p. 89. 

2 Vajda and Sauvan (Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, deuxiéme partie, manuscrits musulmans, 
vol. 3, pp. 311-314) misplaced its end and set it in folio 54 instead of folio 51b. In 
fact, folios 51b—54b constitute another, independent treatise, entitled Bab min kitab 
hugjat al-ma‘arif, by a certain Hamza b. ‘Ali b. Shu‘ba al-Harrani. 

3 See above, chap. 1, pp. 9-10; chap. 4, p. 91. 
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2. The Content of the Treatise 


The literary setting for the treatise is a study session (majlis) conducted 
under the guidance of the master al-Khasibi in which a theological 
epistle he had composed was read out to him. This occasion stim- 
ulated the disciple, al-S@igh, to present a series of questions to his 
teacher concerning various difficulties encountered in the epistle. These 
difficulties pertain primarily to the complex relation between the ma‘na 
and the ism. 

Underlying this relation is the inherent tension between two po- 
lar theological tendencies: the tendency that stresses the transcendence 
of the deity and strives to avoid attributing any multiplicity to the 
divine essence; and the opposite tendency, which regards the deity 
as immanent, drawing it closer to the sphere of human spiritual powers. 
The interplay of these two currents constitutes the core of the Nusayri 
mystery of the divinity, various aspects of which we have discussed 
earlier.* 

The point of departure for the discussion is the question whether 
the believer should direct or address himself to the ma‘nd through the 
ism. This question implies a distinction between these two divine 
entities. As the dialogue progresses, al-Khasibi’s position gradually 
becomes clearer. He discerns that the beginning of the ism is in a lumi- 
nous intermediary entity existing between itself and the ma‘na. This 
postulate, however, entails a serious difficulty, since it is liable to lead 
to the conclusion that there exists more than one primeval being. 

To elucidate his statement al-Khasibi formulates a general defini- 
tion, according to which every entity that derives from another en- 
tity constitutes in fact an ism of the former entity without any buffer 
existing between them. The ism is therefore not a separate entity from 
the ma‘nd but rather one that emanated from within it and maintains 
a dynamic relation with it. The light is the intermediary between these 
two entities and is actually a certain aspect of the ism. Al-Khasibi 
illustrates his dialectical concept of unity and separation with several 
well-known similes: the relation between the disk of the sun and its 
light, or between water in its liquid and frozen form. 

The paradoxical relation between these two persons of the Nusayri 
trinity, as well as the relation between the ism and the bab, the third 


* See above, chap. 1, and cf. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 41 fF; Moosa, 
Extremist Shiites, pp. 50-65 and 342-351. 
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person of the trinity, are examined further on in an instructive com- 
mentary on the Quranic verse 18:86: “When he reached the setting 
of the sun, he found it setting in a muddy spring.” This verse, which 
refers to Dhi al-qarnayn (identified in Muslim Qur’an exegesis with 
Alexander the Great) is adapted here to describe the intricate rela- 
tions within the godhead. 

The sunset is interpreted as an image of disappearance and con- 
cealment taking place within the trinity. When the bab reaches the 
setting sun—namely, the place of the concealment of the ism—it dis- 
covers the zsm setting and disappearing into the light of the ma‘na. 
The ma‘na, on its part, withdraws the ism into the concealment from 
which it had initially emanated. This is in fact a description of the 
dynamics existing between the three persons of the trinity. Al-Khasibi 
warns, however, against a possible misunderstanding of his concept 
as introducing an identity of the ism with the ma‘nd.° 

The light emanating from the ma‘nd might be revealed as two dis- 
tinct lights. However this duality does not entail any theological dif- 
ficulty since it expresses the voluntary activity of the ma‘nd with re- 
gard to itself: “it addresses its essence from its essence through its 
essence” (da‘a@ min dhatihi la dhatihi bi-dhatin). In other words, it is possible 
to understand the voluntary activity occurring within the ma‘nd as an 
act of self-enlightenment or as a self-contemplation of its essence. At 
any rate, this activity is made possible through the mediation of the 
light that emanates from the ma‘nd and returns to it. This is also the 
light from which the zsm emanated. 

Once the dialectical affinity between the ma‘nd and the ism has been 
clarified, the pivotal question with which the treatise opened arises 
again: to which of these two persons should the believer address his 
worship?® The answer to this question is presented on several levels. 
It begins with an interpretation of the Qur’anic verse 17:110; “Call 
upon God or call upon the merciful, to Him belong the names most 
beautiful”. Since this verse mentions the divine names (of which there 
are traditionally ninety-nine), the author uses it to say that the di- 
vine essence has a thousand names, and that each of them may be 
addressed by the believer. 


> For such a view, see above, chap. 1, p. 20. As for the concept of dynamic re- 
lations within the Nusayri godhead, it clearly appears also in al-Sa’igh’s other trea- 
tise dealt with in the previous chapter. 

® The question of addressing prayers to a certain entity within the hierarchy is 
elaborated upon especially in Kabbalistic literature. See e.g. I. Tishbi, The Wisdom 
of the Zohar (Oxford, 1991), vol. 1, pp. 238-240, and vol. 3, pp. 973-975. 
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Further on the answer is developed on a different level—namely, 
from the perspective of the believer himself. Al-Khasibt emphasizes 
that the unification of various aspects in the deity, or alternatively 
their separation, is in the hands of the believer himself. If he unifies 
them in his mystical perception—that is, if he succeeds in penetrating 
the mystery of their union—then they constitute a unity, while if he 
fails to unify them, but rather separates them in his cognition, then 
they are indeed separate. Al-Khasibi defends this idea on the basis 
of a tradition that may be paraphrased as follows: He who worships 
the ism without the ma‘nd due to an abstracting tendency toward the 
ma‘nd is a heretic; but he who, emphasizing immanence, worships the 
two of them together, introduces multiplicity into the deity, Only he 
who worships the ma‘nd alone through the true understanding of the 
ism can be counted a true monotheist (muwahhid). The believer is 
therefore required to beware of both extremes—that of creating an 
identity between the two persons and that of degrading the ism to 
the level of the realm of creation. 


3. The Translation 


(48b) In the name of God the merciful the compassionate. We write 
down the questions of Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Haran al-Sa@ igh, to his master 
Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi. 

Ibn Hariin said: I came to my master, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. 
Hamdan al-Khasibi. As I was entering an epistle was being read to 
the people present at (49a) his session. 

I said to him: O my master, I wish to ask you concerning something 
in your epistle that troubled me. 

And he said: Ask, O Ibn Hariin, for questioning is the key to dis- 
course. 

I said: O my master, I ask you about those words of yours which 
troubled me and about what you described in your epistle. And I 
beseech Him [God] that He may bless His glorious ism by which He 
is addressed. O my master, should the ma‘nd be addressed by the ism 
which is the veil and the place?’ 


’ The term “veil” (hyjab) is a common term referring to the ism; “place” (maqam) 
here apparently designates an external aspect of the ma‘nd. In two places the text 
employs the word makan in a similar sense to maqam. It is not clear however whether 
these two terms are interchangeable in our text. We therefore maintain a slight 
distinction in rendering place for magam and “place” for makan. 
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He [al-Khasibi] said: O Ibn Hari, did the ism originate from some- 
thing other than the ma‘na? 

I said: No, my master. Had it begun from something other than the 
ma‘na, this other [thing] would have been preexsistent. 

He said: O Ibn Haran, if the zsm does not originate from something 
other than the ma‘nd why do you deny that it is its [the ma‘nd’s| ism? 
If indeed something comes out of another, then it is its 2m. There is 
neither buffer nor mediator between them, for every essence implies 
[the existence of] an ism and an attribute. Moreover, even if the ism 
originated from the light of the ma‘nd, the relation between them [the 
ism and the ma‘nda] is that of connection and not of separation. And 
the ism is one, it is from its [the ma‘nda’s] light, and it is revealed from 
it [the ma‘na’s light]. O Ibn Hariin, don’t you see that we apply the 
name “sun” for both its light and its disk although (49b) in speech 
the difference between light and disk is clear-cut even though they 
bear the single name “sun.” This similarly applies to the ism and the 
ma‘na. And if you say ism and ma‘na you actually say that Allah is one 
name for the ma‘nd [and its] magam. For the maqam is the one (al-wahid) 
which began from the monad (al-ahad). It is the light from the illu- 
minator, the revealed from the revealer, the power from the omnipo- 
tent, the created from the creator, the name from the giver of names 
and the messenger from the sender. It begins from it [the ma‘na] and 
returns to it. And he read [the verse from the Qur’an, 18:86]: “When 
he reached the setting of the sun, he found it setting in a muddy 
spring.” Then he said: O Ibn Hariin, when the 646 arrived at the 
occultation of the zsm and its setting, it [the bab] found it [the ism] 
setting into the light of the ma‘nd. And the ma‘nd indeed conceals it 
[the ism] in the occultation’ where it originated, and it sets in it. This 
occultation is its root and origin, its senior and its sage. 

He [al-Sa@ igh] said: O my master, if the light is a single light, why 
did it [the ma‘nda] kindle in the revelation two separate lights with two 
isms and two attributes? 

He said: O Ibn Hiarin, so that it [the ma‘na] may address itself from 
itself through itself. 

I said: O my master, do you mean [to say] that it addresses its es- 
sence from its essence through its essence? 


® On the denial of the existence of any buffer between the various divine emana- 
tions, see above, chap. |, p. 34. 

° The Shit term ghayba (occultation), which is normally used to denote the occul- 
tation of the Imam, is here applied to the relation between the persons of the trin- 
ity. Moreover, in some Nusayri texts the ism is also called Imam as part of the belief 
in the divine nature of the historical Imams, see above, chap. 1, pp. 30-33. 
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He said: O Ibn Hariin, the ma‘nd addresses its essence from its light 
through its light. Indeed the place aimed at and the existent One is 
the admonishing soul and the supervising eye. 

I said: O my master, (50a) if the full revelation occurs in the sub- 
lime absolute justice and we behold the eternal ma‘nd revealed in an 
ism through which it is addressed and in an attribute by which it is 
known and if we behold its light which is its veil manifesting itself in 
an ism and in an attribute by which it [the light] is known—which of 
them should we address and to which should we direct ourselves? 
He said (Q. 17:110): “Call upon God or call upon the Merciful; which- 
soever you call upon, to Him belong the names most beautiful.” Then 
he said: O Ibn Hariin, know that the ism is revealed through a thou- 
sand names and attributes. All these names and attributes by which 
the zsm is revealed belong to the ma‘nd, since the ma‘nd is the one who 
is revealed through them and is named by them. 

I said: O my master, to whom belong the will and the true worship? 
He said: O Ibn Harin, if you separate them they are separated and 
if you link them together they are united. Have you not heard the 
clear, renowned, and truly transmitted tradition? 

I said: What is it O my master? 

He said: [I refer to the tradition] that we transmitted from our su- 
preme patron!’—may his peace, blessing, and honour be upon us— 
who said: He who worships the zsm without the ma‘na has apostatized; 
he who worships the zsm with the ma‘nd is a polytheist; he who wor- 
ships the ma‘nd through the truth of the ism is indeed a unitarian.!! 
I said: O my master, what is the proof for this—namely, that the 
worship (50b) of the ism is linked to the ma‘na? 

He said: O Ibn Haran, do you not agree with me that the ism origi- 
nated from the light of the ma‘nd? 

I said: Surely my master. 

He said: O Ibn Haran, if you were commanded to worship the water 
even in the form of snow, would you obey this commandment? 

I said: Certainly my master. 

He said: Why [would you do] it? 

I said: Because snow came about and was formed from water and 
eventually returns to water. 


'0 The identity of this patron is unclear. 
'! For a similar formulation of this statement, see above, chap. 4, p. 91. 
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He said: In the same way the zsm originated from its ma‘nd and re- 
turns to it. The beginning of the zsm from the ma‘nd is separation and 
its return is rejoining. Even if it [the ma‘nd] revealed the illumination 
of separation, nevertheless in truth its [the light’s] meaning is that of 
rejoining. Their relation is like the relation of the radiation from the 
disk [of the sun] to the disk. And he (al-Khasibi) added: [it is also], 
like the [relation] of the flame to the fire, movement to rest, speech 
to speaker, and vision to the observer—they are connected by light 
and separated by the external appearances that are witnessed. 

I said: O my master, is it permissible to say that the light is a single 
light? 

He said: O Ibn Haran, it is not permissible to call a servant master 
nor the ism—ma‘nd, and it is not permissible to equate servant with 
master nor the sm with its ma‘nd. 

I said: O my master, how is it so? You say that the light is a single 
light and that the ism (51a) is a single ism while you claim that it is 
not permissible to call the zsm—ma‘na. 

He said: O Ibn Hariin, know and understand that the ism, although 
it originated from the light of the ma‘nd, and it is a light brought into 
being—and everything brought into being belongs to the realm of 
creation (hadath)—nevertheless it [the ism] is [also] a creator like the 
preexistent one [i.e. the ma‘nda]. 

I said: O my master, if it [the ism] is formed then it is created.!* 
He said: O Ibn Hari, the light of the ma‘nd should not be defined 
as created. 

I said: O my master, what then is the meaning of “brought into being”? 
He said: “brought into being” means that its ma‘nd encompasses it, 
for everything encompassed falls under the category of coming into 
being. 

I said: O my master [from here on] I will say “brought into being” 
and not “created.” 

He said: O Ibn Hariin, why did the master, the mim,'* ask about it, 
saying: certainly I should say “created,” for God the ma‘nd is above 


'2 In this passage the author explicitly distinguishes between the verbs kawwana 
(form) denoting emanation and khalaga signifying creation. In other places he seems 
to overlook his distinction and invariably uses also the verbs bada’a and ahdatha to 
denote creation or emanation. 

'3 The letter mim is commonly used to denote Muhammad, who is identified with 
the ism. However, it is not clear whether the reference here alludes to a certain saying 
attributed to Muhammad. 
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it. O Ibn Hariin, the preexistent one is forever above the created, 
and the encompasser and former is above the place. 

I said: O my master, if we aim at the preexistent and everlasting one, 
at the former rather than the place, how should we address Him so 
that we attain our target and do not miss it, and so that we arrive at 
it rapidly and without delay? 

He said: When you aim [at the ma‘na] you should say: O monad (ahad) 
and when you address the ism you should say: O one (wdahid). 

I said: O my master, you have just said that the zsm is one ism and 
now you claim that there are ma‘nd and ism! 

He said: The knowledge of these two names (51b) is given to the people 
of erudition, so that they may distinguish between eternity and the 
eternal, everlastingness and everlasting, preexistent and creator, name 
and giver of names, messenger and sender, power and omnipotent. 
Now you say that it [the zsm] is the ism of the ma‘n@—namely, its names 
and Veil when it [the ma‘na] brought it [the ism] into being. 

He said: If you say “Allah” thereby intending the ma‘nd you have hit 
the target, since it is a name!* bestowed with the grace of the great- 
est name and the most illuminating light—namely, it is a name of 
the ma‘nd and its Veil. Understand it, and know it for this is the wis- 
dom of religion and the way and salvation of the Gnostics. Praise 


belongs to God, the Lord of all Being. 
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'* It seems that al-Khasibi is playing here with the double meaning of the word 
ism, meaning both “name” and the specfic technical term ism. 
'° Ms: els. 
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'9 Instead of |4e45 in the canonical text of the Qur'an. 

2 Q. 17:110. 

21 Ms: coluasi 

*2 The text reads here$... a5! alas elisa al si. However the verb a1.5 seems 
to be superfluous. 

23 For a similar formulation of this traditon see above, chap. 4, p. 96. 

4 This word seems superfluous. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE NUSAYRI CALENDAR: ALLEGORICAL 
AND ANTINOMIAN INTERPRETATION OF 
MUSLIM FESTIVALS 


1. Introduction 


An independent calendar is a significant feature in the self-definition 
of a religious group. Religious sects dissociating themselves from their 
parent religion would often reject their original calendar and adopt 
a new one reflecting their peculiarities, and redefine the cultic bounda- 
ries through the focus of religious practice and solidarity associated 
with the ritual calendar. This feature clearly characterizes the Nusayri 
calendar, which differs from the Muslim calendar both in the order 
of the months and in the festivals included. Moreover, the unique 
calendar of the Nusayri religion is a mirror reflecting some of the 
distinctive aspects of this religion. The variety of festivals—emerg- 
ing from Persian origins, from Christianity, and from Islam (both Sunni 
and Shi‘i)—attests to the syncretistic nature of the Nusayri religion. 
Nusayri allegorical and antinomian tendencies, a recurrent feature 
of heterodox sects, are also clearly reflected in this calendar, demon- 
strating the means applied by Nusayri theologians in their endeav- 
our to fuse their eclectic calendar into a new theological and liturgi- 
cal system. 

Our two sources for the Nusayri calendar differ considerably from 
each other in their nature and focus, and a huge gap of time sepa- 
rates them. Nevertheless, they complement each other. The first is 
Majmii' al-a‘yad (=MA), the well-known work by the Nusayri doctor 
Abii Sa‘id Maymiin b. al-Qasim al-Tabarani (d. 426/1034).! This is 
an account of Nusayri festivals based, according to the author, on a 


' A critical edition, based on three manuscripts, was published by R. Strothmann 
in Der Islam 27 (1946). General accounts of the Nusayri festivals are offered by some 
modern scholars. See e.g. Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 175-182; Dussaud, Histoire et 
religion des Nosairis, pp. 136-152; Moosa, Extremist Shi'ites: The Ghulat Sects, pp. 382- 
397; Hariri, pp. 133-162; ‘A. al-Dujayli, Aitab majmit‘ al-a‘yad wa-l-tariga al-khasibiyya, 
in Majyallat al-majma‘ al-‘ilmi al-‘tragi 4 (1956), pp. 618-629. 
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treatise by al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi named al-risdala al- 
rastbashiyya and referred to several times in MA.? The other, rather 
brief account of Nusayri festivals is included in al-Adhani’s Bakiira. 
This work, although late, reflects first-hand knowledge of early Nusayri 
texts and traditions. 

MA includes a detailed survey of the Nusayri festivals known in 
the days of the author, their rituals and sectarian doctrinal interpre- 
tations. When dealing with certain festivals of Muslim origin, the 
author often points to the differences in content and interpretation 
between the way these festivals are celebrated by Nusayris and by 
non-Nusayris and offers the Nusayri alternative interpretation. Non- 
Nusayris are often presented as ignorant of the inner aspects of a 
festival and as celebrating only its exoteric aspects. In contradistinc- 
tion to the Nusayris, these groups are usually labelled ‘amma (the 
masses—a term commonly used in Shi‘ sources to denote the Sunnis)? 
and zahinyyat al-shi‘a (the external Shi'‘is, referring to other ShiT groups 
but particularly to the Imamis or Twelver Shr‘is). Moreover, in cer- 
tain cases—as will be seen—the author presents a similar esoteric- 
exoteric dichotomy within the Nusayri religion itself. When describ- 
ing certain festivals and their ritual practices and sermons, the au- 
thor will offer two different sets of texts—one addressed to the masses, 
the other to the initiate. 

In his introduction to MA al-Tabarani classifies the Nusayri festi- 
vals into two groups: those of Arabic origin (al-a‘ydd al-‘arabiyya) and 
those of Persian origin (al-a‘yad al-fanstyya). However, the correlation 
between what is presented in the introduction and what appears in 
the work itself is not complete. Certain important festivals dealt with 
at length throughout the book are not included in the introduction; 
on the other hand, the introduction lists some festivals not dealt with 
in the book itself. Among those treated in the book but not included 
in the introductory presentation is Christmas. 

The Arabic festivals include those common to the general Mus- 
lim heritage: yawm al-jum‘a (Friday), “d al-fir (the festival of breaking 
the fast [of Ramadan]) and ‘id al-adha (the sacrificial festival). Also 
represented are the Shii festivals of ‘id al-ghadir (the day of Ghadir 
Khumm marking ‘Ali’s divine nomination as Muhammad’s heir) and 


* The Persian title rastbashiya is derived from the imperative rast bash (be honest). 
This work, ascribed to al-Khasibi, is thus far known to us only from quotations in 
MA, p. 12, line 10, and p. 154, line 10. 

3 See E. Kohlberg, “‘Amma,” Encylopedia Iranica, vol. 1, pp. 976-977. 
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‘id ‘ashiir (the day commemorating Husayn’s martyrdom). In addition, 
MA includes a number of special days commemorating certain events 
in the history of Shrism and the lives of the Imams. 

Under those of Persian origin the author enumerates the well-known 
festivals yawm al-nawriiz (the Persian festival of the New Year begin- 
ning at the vernal equinox) and_yawm al-mihrajan (the Persian festival 
of the autumn equinox). 

In addition to major festivals, the Nusayri calendar is replete with 
holy days consecrated to various persons (ashkhds) apotheosized in the 
Nusayri divine realm of emanation. The author reinforces this plethora 
of holy days by Qur’anic exegesis. Verses in which the word yawm 
(day) occurs are taken to allude to holy days in the Nusayri calen- 
dar. This concept of various days in the year related to certain holy 
persons of the divine realm, also considered as patrons of these days, 
is reminiscent of the Christian calendar’s repletion with days dedi- 
cated to patron saints. 

The chapters on the festivals are in many cases followed by two 
types of liturgical units: a sermon (khutba) and a prayer (du‘a’); where 
more than one sermon is included, the first is sometimes of a gen- 
eral Muslim character and the other specifically Nusayri. 

Most of the festivals described by al-Tabarani are also included 
in al-Adhani’s mid-1 9th-century listing* and in a list appended in ms. 
Paris, arabe 6182 (pp. 37b—39a), and seem to attest to a continuity 
in their celebration. Al-Adhani’s survey encompasses some additional 
festivals—seemingly unknown to early Nusayris—all of which undoubt- 
edly emerge from a Christian background. In addition to Christmas— 
the only Christian holiday mentioned in /A—these include the fol- 
lowing: ‘id al-Barbara (Saint Barbara’s Day), ‘id al-ghutas (Epiphany), 
“td Yuhanna al-Ma‘madan (Saint John the Baptist’s Day), ‘id Yuhanna fam 
al-dhahab (Saint John Chrysostom’s Day), ‘id al-sha‘anin (Palm Sunday), 
“id al-‘ansara (Pentecost), and ‘td Maryam al-Majdalaniyya (Saint Mary 
Magdalene’s Day). Furthermore, al-Adhani supplies information re- 
garding the ritual of the guddas (the Nusayri mass), which undoubt- 
edly attests to increasing Christian influence in later times, apparent 
also from the Nusayri catechism included in this volume. However, 
al-Adhani’s account is rather cursory and does not amount to much 
more than a list of festivals and memorial days. 

In his account of the Nusayri liturgical calendar al-Tabarani ad- 
vocates a scheme whereby he presents first the general Muslim holi- 


* See Bakura, pp. 34-36. 
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days, then Shi7 festivals and memorial days, and subsequently some 
festivals derived from Christian and Persian traditions. ‘The Nusayris 
seem to have derived their new liturgical calendar from the Muslim 
lunar year. In this calendar Ramadan becomes the first month of the 
year. 

This study focuses on the Muslim component—forming the ma- 
jor part of the Nusayri calendar—and its adaptation to the Nusayri 


liturgical and theological system. 


2. Nusayrt Holy Days of General Muslim Ongin 


2.1. The Month of Ramadan 


Al-Tabarani’s discussion of the fast of Ramadan is founded on al- 
Khasibi’s epistle al-risdla al-rastbashiyya. Al-Tabarani quotes a passage 
from the epistle in which a disciple asks his master to identify the 
persons of the holy days of the year and its months, and particularly 
the month of Ramadan. The question specifically refers to the per- 
sons of the days of the month, rather than of its nights—a distinc- 
tion that becomes clear further along in the author’s discussion of 
Ramadan.® The author emphasizes that these things should not be 
kept secret—reflecting a certain apologetic stance, since he is obviously 
about to reveal in writing some of the sectarian esoteric teachings, 
albeit addressed to an exclusive inner circle of initiates. 

The fast of Ramadan is essentially regarded as abstinence from 
speech rather than from food. Al-Tabarani anchors this interpreta- 
tion in a tradition describing ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the father 
of Muhammad, maintaining silence during the month of Ramadan. 
This understanding of the fast further relies on Q, 19:26, referring 
to Mary’s vow of fasting and silence, and to the avowed silence of 
Zecharia, father of John the Baptist (Q. 3:42, and 19:10-11). All 
commentators are unanimous that according to the context of the 
Quranic verse this fast refers to Mary’s silence. In other words, al- 
Tabarani’s stance here is an explicit case of antinomian interpreta- 
tion of the fast. A similar antinomian interpretation of the fast was 
advocated somewhat later in Druze writings.’ According to al-Khasibi 


> MA, p. 19, lines 13-14. 

® Ibid., pp. 12-13. For the concept of persons controlling time division in the 
world and its astrological connotations, see above, chap. 2, pp. 49-50. 

’ See epistle VI (al-kitab al-ma‘rif bi-l-nagd al-khafi) of the Druze canon. For an 
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and al-T'abarani, ‘Abd Allah demonstrated in his behaviour the various 
common observances practised during Ramadan anticipating the rev- 
elation of “the great master Muhammad” (al-sayyid al-akbar Muhammad), 
who is identified here with the Qur’an.® Two interpretations of the 
significance of the persons of ‘Abd Allah and Muhammad within the 
context of Ramadan are advanced by the author. The first proposes 
to identify ‘Abd Allah as the “person” of the month and Muhammad 
as the Qur’an?—clearly a moderate interpretation falling within the 
general scheme of persons controlling the temporal divisions. The 
second interpretation reflects the antinomian stance: ‘Abd Allah rep- 
resents the proscriptions of the month, namely the orthodox aspects 
of the fast, whereas Muhammad now stands for the breaking of the 
fast (fitr).!9 In other words, Muhammad stands for the antinomian 
abolition of the religious proscriptions of the holy month. 

The individual days of Ramadan are also identified with specific 
members of the Prophet’s family and his close followers, the days being 
identified with the males, the nights with female members of the holy 
family. 

Among the male persons identified with the days of Ramadan are 
three sons of Muhammad by his wife Khadija: al-Qasim, al-Tahir, 
and ‘Abd Allah, and Ibrahim, the son by his wife Mary the Copt.!! 
Among the supporters are included the five yatims of Muhammad,!* 


unpublished critical edition of this epistle, see D.R.W. Bryer, “The Origins of the 
Druze Religion: An Edition of Hamza’s Writings and an Analysis of his Doctrine,” 
D. Phil. diss. (University of Oxford, 1971), vol. 2, pp. 31-50 (the Arabic text), and 
vol. 1, pp. 226-227 (a discussion of the text.). See also, S. De Sacy, Exposé de la re- 
ligion des Druzes (Paris, 1838), vol. 2, p. 673. 

® The theological notion of identifying Muhammad, the second person of the trinity, 
with the Qur'an as the word of God—a concept reminiscent of the Logos of Chris- 
tian theology—is not familiar to us from other Nusayri texts. Yet, it may be con- 
ceived of as complementary to the various terms denoting the ism. 

° MA, p. 13, line 8. Here the text has the word furgan (literally: salvation), a syno- 
nym for the Qur'an. The other months of the year are subsequently identified with 
members of the Prophet’s family, including his two sons, Ibrahim and al-Qasim. This 
identification may reflect the Nusayri concept of the Muslim holy family as forming 
part of the realm of divine emanations. See above, p. 37, note 144. Some of the 
persons, however, are also referred to derogatorily. 

10 MA, p. 13, lines 10-12. On this role of Muhammad, see the discussion of “id 
al-fitr, below. 

'| MA, p. 14, lines 1-2. The names al-Qasim, al-Tahir and Ibrahim are men- 
tioned by Ibn Hisham in his biography of the Prophet, but whereas Ibn Hisham 
names the fourth son al-Tayyib, MA has the name ‘Abd Allah. See Strat sayyidina 
Muhammad rasiil Allah, edited by F. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1859-1860), p. 121. 

'2 For the concept that Muhammad, the ism, also has his own five _yatims, distinct 
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the regular yafims of the bab, and the twelve nagqibs.'> The thirty nights 
of Ramadan are identified with Muhammad’s mother, Amina, and 
other women in his family, including his daughters and some of his 
wives. It is noteworthy that two of his wives are missing from this 
list: ‘A’isha and Hafga, the daughters of the caliphs Aba Bakr and 
‘Umar, respectively.'* Muhammad’s daughter, Fatima, the mother 
of ‘Alji’s sons, is credited with a special status as part of the holy fam- 
ily. Fatima is considered the patroness of the nineteenth and twenty- 
third nights of Ramadan, and according to another tradition the pa- 
troness of the twenty-seventh night, the “night of power” (/aylat al- 
gadr).'° 

According to the author of MA, Ramadan is not simply one more 
month of the year that comes and goes. It is a supra-temporal entity 
of which the calendar month is merely a representation. There ex- 
ists therefore, a certain undefined obligation toward the days and nights 
of the month (wa-ja‘ala ayydma shahr ramadan kullaha fardan mafriidan wa- 
hatman wajiban wa-ja‘ala layaliyahu ganiinan laziman).'° Thus the special 
night of the month, /aylat al-qadr, is something of a cosmic night. On 
this night not only was the Qur’an revealed, but also script and speech 
were invented (wa-ullifat al-huriif wa-minhu harf al-nutq)."’ 

The special status of the month is reflected in the ritual practice 
of the fast. However, the fast is not complete without the observance 
of the vow of silence, which is the distinct mark of the “people of 
knowledge and understanding” (ahi al-‘ilm wa-l-fahm).'® The import 
of the author’s statement here is not entirely clear. Although there is 
strong emphasis on the vow of silence as a prerequisite for the full 
performance of the fast, it seems that the author does not advocate 
here an abolition of abstinence from food but merely de-emphasizes 
its importance in comparison with the central requirement of silence. 
The author actually notes the importance of the fast as well as the 
movements of the prayer by which observance of the religious duty 
may be discerned. At any rate, in the author’s eyes the main signifi- 


from the five commonly known yafims of Salman, see also p. 190, below. 

13 MA, p. 14, lines 3-13. 

'4 On the Shi attitude toward these two wives of the Prophet, see. e.g. Bar-Asher, 
Has and Exegesis, pp. 40-4. 

” MA, p. 15, lines 12-14. Fatima also seems to be identified with the night of 
mid-Sha‘ban discussed below, pp. 143-145. 

'6 MA, p. 16, lines 9-10. 

'7 Thid., lines 11—12. 

'8 MA, p. 17, lines 14-15. 
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cance of the month is that it symbolizes the spiritual progress of the 
believer toward a divine gnosis. During this month of silence the 
believer symbolically advances from an initial testimony of his faith 
to the divine realm and finally, at the end of the month, to the stage 
where he achieves gnosis (awwaluhu shahada, wa-wasatuhu nfaa wa- 
akhiruhu ma‘rifa).'° In light of this symbolism, the month of Ramadan 
is also identified with a row of luminary divine entities, among which 
are the Ayab and the Holy Spirit.” The discussion of Ramadan is fol- 
lowed by a special prayer (du‘a’) for the month briefly incorporating 
the concepts treated previously. 


2.2. The Festwal of Breaking the Fast (id al-fitr) 


In the Nusayri liturgical calendar ‘td al-fitr, marking the end of 
Ramadan, became the first festival of the liturgical year. As noted 
earlier, Muhammad is, identified as the person of the festival. This 
means that Muhammad as a personal name of the ism, is the divine 
cosmic patron of the festival. But in fact the festival itself is now iden- 
tified with Muhammad, the ism, who represents the first emanation 
of the godhead and hence the beginning of the whole process of 
emanation in the divine realm. This is clearly expressed by quota- 
tions from al-Khasibi reminiscent of Pythagorean speculations. Ac- 
cording to al-Khasibi, “id al-fitr, the first festival of the year, is iden- 
tified with Muhammad, who is the first of the numbers; “He is the 
One and the numbers begin from him and return to him” (wa-huwa 
al-wahid wa-l-a‘dad bad’uha minhu wa-‘awduha ilayhi).?' Muhammad is 
capable of division and therefore falls under the category of num- 
bers and division (wa-l-sayyid Muhammad yanthani wa-yadkhulu fi-l-a‘dad).?* 
This means that the zsm constitutes the beginning and the end of 
human epistemology. Beyond that is the supreme aspect of the god- 
head, the ma‘nd, who is beyond any aspect of division and cognition. 
The theological establishment of ‘id al-fitr as the first festival derives 
from the notion of Muhammad as the first number, and the identi- 
fication of “id al-fitr with Muhammad postulates its primacy.?* This 
may seem a somewhat circular and forced explanation, but it shows 
the focus of theological orientation in the understanding of the ritual. 


'9 MA, p. 16, line 15. 
20 Thid., p. 17, line 5. 
21 Thid., p. 21, line 6. 
22 Tbid., lines 6~7. 
23 Tbid., lines 7-8. 
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The discussion of ‘id al-filr is followed by a special sermon (khutba) 
for the festival. This sermon further reveals the eschatological aspect 
of the festival, namely that in the eschatological era ‘d al-fitr will be 
the day of abolition of secrecy—in other words, the day when Nusayri 
believers will be able to declare their religion openly (yawma yu adhdhany 
h-l-mu’minina bi-1-t'lan wa-yurfa‘u ‘anhum al-tagiyya wa-l-kitman fa-la yu‘ bady 
lah sirran wa-yusarrahu bi-tawhidihi jahran),?? 

Thus in the eschatological scene the full scope of the festival comes 
to fruition. In its variegated symbolism the festival entails a triple 
division of Nusayri cosmic time: (a) in the preexistential stage it sig- 
nifies the beginning of revelation through emanation in the divine 
world by the first instance of plurality and division, manifested in the 
ism symbolizing the external aspect of religion; (b) in history it con- 


** The author further interprets the word fifr as associated with fifra (AAA, p. 22, 
line 3). The meaning of the root fir as “beginning” is reflected in such derivatives as 
Safir, denoting the Creator, and fifra, denoting creation as well as the state of con- 
formity of an infant to its natural embryonic constitution, This sense of the root Is 
reflected also in Hebrew and in other Semitic languages. On the concept of fi/ra in 
Muslim thought, see D.B. Macdonald, “Fira,” EF, vol. 2. pp. 931-932. 

29 MA, p. 21, lines 10-14. 

26 Ibid., p. 22, lines !-2. 

27 fhid.. n. 2% lines 7.2 
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28 Ibid., lines 9-10. 

2 Tbid., p. 24. 

z Ibid., p. 25, line 6. 

Ibid., lines 7-12. 
. Ibid., line 11. 
‘Sia fay 1-3. The author cites here a well-known eschatological tradition 
ever ms ws . 4 eretics seeking refuge behind walls; in the original tradition, how- 
See Pate heretic” is substituted for the word “Jew.” For the original tradi- 
"see Ibn Maja, Sunan (kitdb al-filan, 33) (Cairo, 1373/1953), vol. 2, p- 1361. 
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The festival of “id al-adha is associated also with the mythological, 
precosmic existence of the Nusayris in the divine realm before the 
Fall.** Al-Tabarani adduces a tradition, ascribed to ‘Ali’s disciple al- 
Asbagh b. Nubata, in which ‘id al-adha is presented as the day of 
covenant between God and believers in the luminary divine realm. 
The believers responded to the summons of God but rejected the call 
to acknowledge the Ayab. By way of admonition and punishment God 
“turned them backwards and swore to relegate them to [a state of] 
denial... and to have them taste the burning [pain] of iron—namely, 
the [festive] sacrifice” (raddahum ‘ala a‘qabihim wa-ala bi-nafsthi an 
yaruddahum ila |-inkar... fa-yudhigahum harra |-hadid wa-huwa al-nahr).°° This 
tradition is clearly associated with the myth of the Fall and the crea- 
tion of the universe as a consequence. Here the new harsh reality is 
represented by iron, the metal of the sword of sacrifice and slaugh- 
ter. 

In accordance with the overall pattern of the work, the discussion 
of “id al-adha is followed by a prayer for the festival that incorporates 
the fundamental creeds of the Nusayri faith, the title of the prayer 
and its conclusion containing practical instructions for its perform- 
ance.*® And the prayer is followed by a sermon for the holiday*” mostly 
expressing thanks to God and to His various divine emanations*® but 
also providing a commentary on the sacrifice of Ishmael, the tradi- 
tional core of the Muslim festival.°? However the motifs depicting the 
sacrifice of Ishmael are adopted from Sunni and Shi‘ traditions without 
any particular Nusayri elaboration. 


3. Nusayrt Holy Days of Shit Origin 


3.1. The Day of Gahdir Khumm (‘id al-ghadir) 


Among the festivals of ShiT origin adopted into the Nusayri calen- 
dar, “id al-ghadir is of major importance. Ghadir Khumm (the pool of 


34 On the Nusayri myth of the Fall, see above, chap. 3, pp. 75-77. 

3° MA, p. 26, lines 7-8. 

© Tbid., pp. 26-28. 

57 Between the prayer and the sermon the author has inserted an independent 
treatise discussing the well-known Muslim eschatological tradition of the seventy sects, 
which does not seem to belong directly to the discussion of the festival (MA, pp. 28: 
49). On this tradition, see Gimaret’s introduction to Shahrastani, Livre des religions et 
des sectes, pp. 31-36. 

38 MA, pp. 49-51. 

39 Tbid., 51-53. 
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Khumn, situated between Mecca and Medina) became famous in 
Muslim history on account of a statement in favour of ‘Ali that, ac- 
cording to tradition was pronounced by the Prophet at the site. As 
reported by many sources, both Sunni and Shi‘, the Prophet on 
returning from his last pilgrimage to Mecca—known as the “farewell 
pilgrimage” (hyat al-wada‘)—gathered his followers at the pool of 
Khumm and delivered a sermon in which inter alia he addressed to 
‘Ali one of the best-known utterances in the history of the Shii-Sunni 
controversy: “He of whom I am the mawid, ‘Ali is also the mawla. O 
God, be the friend of him who is his friend, and be the enemy of 
him who is his enemy” (man kuntu mawlahu fa-‘Ali mawlahu, allahumma 
wali man walahu wa-‘adi man ‘adahu).*° 

While there is Sunni-Shii unanimity concerning the circumstances 
in which this utterance was made, there is disagreement regarding 
the meaning of mawild, the key word in this account. In Sunni sources 
mawla is taken to mean “a friend” or “kin.” Hence in the Sunni in- 
terpretation, the Prophet did not mean to express any political or reli- 
gious stance regarding the status of ‘Ali, but simply wanted to urge 
his followers to hold his cousin and son-in-law in high esteem. Shit 
tradition, in contrast, relying on another meaning of maw/a—namely, 
“patron” or “leader”— interprets the Prophet’s words as an explicit 
nomination (nass) of ‘Ali as his successor and hence claims that this 
sentence should be rendered as: “Of whom I am a patron, ‘All is also 
a patron.” *! 

Turning now to al-Tabarani’s discussion of the Ghadir Khumm 
account, the far-reaching interpretation it has been given in Nusayri 
tradition is quite striking. As noted earlier,*? al-Tabarani claims that 
the version of the statement cited above is merely that of “all the 


© There exists a vast literature describing this event and commenting on its re- 
ligious and political implications. The voluminous work of ‘A.A. al-Amini, a/-Ghadir 
fi-l-Ritab wa-l-sunna wa-l-adab (Tehran, 1372/1952) exemplifies the major place the 
Ghadir Khumm event occuppies in Shi‘ism. For a summary of the Sh7‘7-Sunni de- 
bate concerning Ghadir Khumm, see e.g. S.H.M. Jafri, The Origins and Early Devel- 
opment of Shia Islam (Beirut, 1979), pp. 19-21; L. Veccia Vaglieri, “Ghadir Khumm,” 
EP, vol. 2, pp. 993-994. See also W. Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad: A Study 
of the Early Caliphate (Cambridge, 1997), p. 253. 

*! In contemporary Iran, the Ghadir Khumm festival is celebrated by preparing 
three pastry figurines filled with honey representing the three first caliphs, and by 
stabbing them with knives. The honey which comes out symbolizes the blood of the 
three hated usurpers. See Veccia Vaglieri, “Ghadir Khumm,” EP, vol. 2, p. 994. 

*2 See above, chap. 1, pp. 36-37. 
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deficient Shits” (kaffat al-shia al-mugassira).*° The version transmitted 
and verified by the true unitarians (ahl al-tawhid)—i.e. the Nusayris— 
is however essentially different. The Prophet is said to have pronounced 
these words in favour of ‘Ali: “man kuntu mawlahu fa“Ali ma‘nahu.”** 
In other words, in gathering his believers at Ghadir Khumm, the 
Prophet intended not only to distinguish ‘Ali from the rest by nomi- 
nating him as Imam, as Shi‘ls believe, but also to declare him the 
ma‘na. The significance of “id al-ghadir lies therefore in the belief that 
on this day “[Muhammad] elucidated the divine essence of our lord, 
the Commander of the Faithful [=‘Ali]—peace be from him**—for 
that is the day in the Muhammadan cycle on which the deity mani- 
fested and revealed itself” (fa-bayyana wa-awdaha ma‘nawiyyat mawlana 
amir al-mu’minina minhu al-salam, li-annahu_yawm zuhiir wa-kashf... fi-l-qubba 
al-muhammadiyya).*°© The author proceeds to describe the trinitarian 
revelation of the deity, offering one of the earliest attestations of Nusayri 
trinitarian theology: “For on this [day] the ma‘nd reveals itself through 
its essence, and its ism, Muhammad, is revealed with it (the ma‘nd), 
summoning it and pointing to it, and his bab, Salman, summons it 
(the ism), guiding people to it (the ma‘na) and testifying for and against 
them." 

The importance of this day in the Nusayri calendar is further il- 
lustrated in MA by an ode entitled al-gasida al-ghadiriyya, ascribed to 
al-Khasibi. Many of its verses describe the scene at Ghadir Khumm 
and Muhammad’s alleged teachings concerning ‘Ali’s deity on this 
occasion. However, the ode is not limited to the Ghadir event; it in- 
cludes also a cursory mention of other Nusayri motifs. We will con- 
centrate on the verses that deal with the deification of ‘Ali and his 
manifestation as the ma‘nd, constituting, as noted, the essence of “id 
al-ghadir. Pointing to ‘Ali, Muhammad is said to have made the fol- 
lowing declarations: 


This is your creator, so know him / this is the shaper of creation 


(inna hadha barikum fa-‘lamithu / inna hadha musawwiru al-taswiri) 


#3 MA, p. 54, lines 8-9. Literally, the term mugassira in Shi texts means 
“shortcomers.” It refers to those who “fell short in recognizing the true nature of 
the Imam.” See H. Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation in the Formative Period of Shi'ite 
Islam (Princeton, 1993), p. 29, 35-37. 

4 MA, p. 54, lines 9-10. 

* For this Nusayri variation of the more common “peace be upon him” (‘alayhi 
al-salam), see above, p. 92, note 15. 

© MA, p. 54, lines 10-11. 

7 Tbid., line 11~ p. 55, line 1. 
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This is your God, so be cognizant of him / this is the object of your 
worship throughout the ages 

(inna hadha ilahukum fa-‘riftthu / inna hadha ma‘biidukum fi-l-duhin) 

This is a lord for you, worship him alone / He is exalted above any 
like or similar being 

(inna hadha rabbun lakum wahhidithu / gad ta‘ala ‘an mushbihin wa-naziri).* 


The ode proceeds to list other recurrent divine attributes of ‘All, fol- 
lowed by verses describing his position in relation to Muhammad: 


I am his servant, the messenger [sent] to you / with a revealed written 
book 

(wa-and ‘abduhu al-rasiilu tlaykum / bi-kitabin munazzalin mastiiri) 

He [‘Ali] said: inform*? my servants about me / I am their protector 
and best helper ; 

(gala balligh ‘anni ‘ibadi fa-inni / and mawlahum wa-khayru nasiri)® 


The concept spelled out in the second verse, that the deity revealed 
itself in all eras on the day of Ghadir Khumm, is further elaborated 
in a special prayer to be recited on this day. On this unique day which 
stands beyond time (“for no day preceded it nor followed it”),°! God 
summoned all His creatures to know Him. The author further ex- 
pounds the recurrent Nusayri concept that the deity reveals itself to 
peoples and individuals according to their power of perception: 


You did not fall upon their doubtful minds nor upon their narrow- 
minded souls, nor upon their despicable persons but only according to 
their capacity to grasp your great divinity (lam tahjum ‘ala ‘ugiilihim al- 
murtaba wa-la anfusthim al-dayyiga wa-la ashkhasithim al-mahina illa bi-ma 
htamalithu min ‘azim lahiitiyatika).°* 


The essential difference in people’s natures explains why the dull- 
minded (al al-kadar) upon hearing the Prophet’s words, understood 
them as proclaiming the Imama of ‘Ali, while the believers—i.e. 
Nusayris—perceived them properly, that is, as a reference to his 


#8 MA, p. 56, lines 6-8. 

9 The verb “inform” or “deliver,” rendering the Arabic balligh, alludes to Q, 5:67: 
“O Messenger, deliver that which has been sent down to you from your Lord, for 
if you do not, you will not have delivered His message” (ya ayyuhd l-rasiilu balligh ma 
unzila ilayka min rabbika wa-in lam taf‘al fa-ma ballaghta risalatahu). The significance of 
this verse is clearly attested at the beginning of al-Tabarani’s discusson of the event 
of Ghadir Khumm, where the verse is interpreted as encapsulating Muhammad’s 
role in the event. Moreover, whereas in the Qur'an God orders the Prophet to deliver 
a message, here the order is given by ‘Ali. 

5° MA, p. 56, lines 14-15. 

5! Tbid., p. 60, lines 2-3. 

52 Tbid., lines 11-12. 
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deity.°’ Each creature, adds the author, is addressed through a div- 
ine magam (degree) “corresponding to his nature and his language” 
(mithalan minhu wa-mujanisan li-kawnihi wa-khatabta kullan bi-lisanihi).°* 
Responding to the divine summons to know the deity is the means 
to achieve redemption; denying it is punished by transmigration.°° 

Various types of transmigration into different animals are speci- 
fied.°° Our text is marked, however, by its graphic description of the 
process and by a pronounced predilection for frogs. Ignorant souls 
are punished by continuous transmigration into frogs expelled to earth 
while riding on rain clouds. On earth, frogs croak praises to ‘Ali and 
glorify him, in repentance for their primordial sin.’ 

Like Shit Islam, Nusayri tradition interprets the scene of Ghadir 
Khumm also as a reconfirmation in this world of a preexistential cov- 
enant with Muhammad and his holy family. In MA it is further in- 
corporated into a cosmogonic theology.°® 

In another tradition the Ghadir Khumm scene is described as taking 
place simultaneously in heaven and on earth. When the Prophet 
summoned people to acknowledge the divinity of ‘Ali, states the author, 
“all heavenly and earthly creatures in the kingdom [of God] who fell 
short of recognizing the unity of the Lord of all Beings were confused, 
while the gnostics’ certainty increased” (fa-dtaraba kullu man_fi-l-mulk 
min ahl al-samawat wa-l-aradina mimman qassara ‘“ilmuhu bi-tawhid rabb al- 
‘alamin wa-zdada ahl al-ma‘rifa bi-dhalika yaginan).°° 

The notion of redemptive knowledge highlights the gnostic nature 
of the mythic account of Ghadir Khumm. It is only through proper 
knowledge of the mysteries of divinity that the gnostic can gain re- 
demption and return to his divine homeland. However, as is known 
from other Nusayri texts of a gnostic character, on his way to redemp- 


53 Tbid., p. 64, lines 5~7: fa-wasala hadha |-qawlu ila kulli ahad bi-gadri ma stahaqqa 
fa-ahl al-kadar sameii l-qawla bi-anna hadha ‘Aliyyan imémun wa-l-mu’miniina sami‘ii anna 
hadhé bar’ukum fa'rifithu wa-mawlakum fa-la tunkirithu. 

 Thid., p. 60, line 13. 

°° Tbid., p. 66. 

%® Thid. 

*” Tbid., pp. 71-72. See also verses 30-34 of the gasida al-ghadiriyya (ibid., p. 57, 
lines 12-16). 

°8 Ibid., pp. 60-61. The ism is conceived of as revealing the supreme divine es- 
sence (ma‘nawtyya) in five forms of primordial existence, named here by the author 
as niirani, jawhart, rihani, hawa’t, and ma. This cosmogony, peculiar to MA, may reflect 
the archetypal elements of the physical cosmos. The numerical symbolism may al- 
lude to the five persons of the holy family or alternatively to the five major_yafims. 


59 MA, p. 71, lines 18-19. 
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tion the believer must overcome various obstacles,°? one being temp- 
tation by the devil. In the primordial worlds, the devil took posses- 
sion of God’s creatures, causing them to forget God (wa-qad istahwadha 
‘alayhim al-shaytan_fa-ansahum dhikraka).°' As is recurrent in gnostic myths, 
the soul’s forgetfulness of its principal vocation, to know the deity, is 
the reason for its fall from the divine realm. 

Like other days in the Nusayri calendar, the day of Ghadir Khumm 
has acquired an eschatological dimension in Nusayri doctrine. Qur’anic 
verses, traditionally taken as referring to the Day of Judgement, are 
employed in an eschatological context. Thus for instance the day 
referred to in the Qur’an (11:103) as “a day unto which mankind shall 
be gathered together, a day to witness” (dhalika_yawm majmit' lahu al- 
nas wa-dhalika yawm mashhiid) is identified with the day of Ghadir 
Khumm in the Messianic era. On this day the redeemer, identified— 
as in the general Shi7 tradition—with a descendant of the Prophet 
(gam al bayt Muhammad), will appear. The mawla, that is ‘Ali as the 
supreme deity, will be revealed. His ism, Muhammad, will build a 
stone pulpit in al-Juhfa in the vicinity of Ghadir Khumm around which 
all heavenly and earthly creatures will be gathered including “the first, 
the second and the third” (al-awwal wa-l-thani wa-l-thalith)—namely 
the first three caliphs.®? Revenge will be meted out to all enemies of 
‘Ali, headed by “the devil of devils” (zblis al-abdlisa) identified with 
‘Umar.®? Another archenemy of ‘Ali condemned to decisive punish- 
ment on that day is the notorious al-Harith b. al-Nu‘man al-Fihri. 
As al-Tabarani correctly observes, al-Fihri’s objection to the desig- 
nation of ‘Ali at Ghadir Khumm is attested also in non-Nusayri sources. 


6° These obstacles, termed ‘igab, are treated at length in the pseudepigraphic Aitab 
al-sirat ascribed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq. See also chap. 3, above, pp. 85-86. 

6! MA, p. 61, lines 6-7. For the motif of forgetfulness and other causes of the 
Fall, see above, chap. 3, pp. 75-76. 

62 MA, p. 63, lines 9-16. On these derogatory appellations of the three first cal- 
iphs in Shi tradition, see E. Kohlberg, “Some Imami Shit Views on the Sahkaba,” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 5 (1984), pp. 143-175, esp. 164-165 (reprinted in 
idem, Belief and Law in Imaémi Shi‘ism, chap. 9); Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, pp. 
113-120. In another sermon for the day of Ghadir Khumm ascribed to ‘Ali (MA, 
pp. 73-81), a similar passage (ibid., p. 77), interpreting other Qur’anic verses con- 
taining the word yawm in eschatological context, is a further reference to the day of 
Ghadir Khumm in the eschatological era. 

63 MA, p. 65, line 17. Jblis al-abélisa together with another derogatory designa- 
tion, fir‘awn al-fara@ ina (Pharaoh of Pharaohs), also occurs in MA, p. 110, line 5, re- 
ferring to ‘Umar. For a discussion of ‘Umar’s abusive appellations in Shi tradition, 
see Kohlberg, “Some Imami Shi Views on the Sahdba,” pp. 162-167; Bar-Asher, 
Scripture and Exegesis, pp. 84 and 113-120. 
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In their interpretation of Q, 70:1-2: “a person asked of a chastise- 
ment about to fall for the unbelievers...” (sa’ala sail bi-‘adhab wagqi li- 
l-kafirina), many Shi7 commentators interpret the verse as referring 
to al-Fihri. Upon hearing Muhammad proclaim ‘Ali as his mawid, al- 
Fihri raised a stern objection to the Prophet’s decision, denouncing 
it as arbitrary and uninspired by divine revelation. Al-Fihri left 
Muhammad, indignantly beseeching God’s intervention and adjur- 
ing Him to punish the Prophet if he had lied or himself if the Prophet 
were proven truthful. This trial by fire reaches a violent conclusion 
when a stone from heaven kills al-Fihri by piercing his head and emerg- 
ing from his rear.®* 

In the above-mentioned sermon for the day of Ghadir Khumm 
ascribed to ‘Ali, some messianic roles traditionally reserved to the 
Mahdi and the archangel Israfil are assigned to ‘Ali. Like Jesus, ‘Ali 
describes himself by a series of titles, some of which are of a typi- 
cally eschatological connotation. “Do you know what is the path of 
God and who is the path of God, his siraf? and his way?” ‘Ali asks 
rhetorically, responding that he himself is the one who stands on the 
strat, the one whose role it is to assign people to paradise or hell (gastm 
al-janna wa-l-nar) according to their deeds in this world.®° 

The tendency of MA to emphasize the importance of Nusayri 
holidays by listing a series of events that have taken place through- 
out history, as occurring on the day of the festival is also prevalent 
here. These events are hinted at through various expressions, mostly 
Qur’anic, containing the word _yawm (day) that the author interprets 
as referring to the day of Ghadir Khumm.®’ He concludes the list 


®* MA, pp. 81-84 (khabar al-Fihrt la‘anahu llah). On this tradition in Imami exegesis, 
see e.g. Furat b. Furat b. [brahim al-Kufi (d. ca. 310/922), Tafsir Furat, edited by 
Mohammad Kazim (Tehran, 1410/1990), pp. 503-507 and the other sources cited 
on p. 505, note 663; Abii ‘Ali al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabrisi (d. 548/1153), Majma‘ 
al-bayan fi tafstr al-qur’an (Beirut, 1374-7/1955-7), vol. 29, pp. 53-55; al-Majlisi, Bihar 
al-anwar, vol. 39, pp. 239ff. See also the Zaydi commentator Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad al-Shawkani (d. 1250/1834), Fath al-qadir: al-jami bayna fannay al-riwaya wa- 
l-diraya min “ilm al-tafsir (al-Mansura, 1814/1997), vol. 5, pp. 382-383. It is notewor- 
thy, however, that these sources also offer alternative identifications for the anony- 
mous person mentioned by the Quranic verse, such as Abii Jahl, one of the chief 
opponents of Muhammad in Mecca. 

5° The word is employed here in its eschatological sense, denoting the bridge sepa- 
rating paradise and hell. 

6 MA, p. 78, lines 16-19. For ‘Ali’s title gasim, or alternatively gasim al-nar, see 
Lisan al-‘Arab, root gsm. Ibn Manzir, the author of the Lisdn, ascribes to ‘Ali the state- 
ment and qasim al-ndar, interpreted as referring to ‘Ali’s assignment of his supporters 
and opponents to paradise or hell. 

57 MA, pp. 77-78. Cf. the discussion above of ‘id al-adha. 
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by noting that this day is also the “day of Seth, Idris, Aaron, Joshua 
b. Nun, Asaf, Simon (Peter), and ‘the faithful trustee’ (a/-amin al- 
ma’min=‘Ali).” In other words, it is the day on which the ma‘nd re- 
vealed itself in these persons in the seven historical cycles. 

Having described the various dimensions of the day, al-Tabarani 
proceeds as is his custom to liturgical aspects, offering a set of instruc- 
tions for rituals to be performed on that day. Bathed and adorned, 
the believers should gather, verifying that no adversaries, children, 
slaves, or female servants are present. They should then sacrifice an 
animal, burn incense, and offer drink and food to the participants. 
The meal over, the believers should wash their hands and pour the 
water remaining from the ritual washing of the hands at the corners 
of the house where the ceremony took place. At this point the sacra- 
mental wine (‘abd al-niir)® should be served, accompanied by a cen- 
ser of incense; all the participants should partake of the wine—an 
action called here “the mandatory duty” (al-fard al-wajib)*°—extend 
their hands to God, kiss each other,”° and recite a prayer expound- 
ing formulas in praise of ‘Ali the god and a summary of the various 
merits of the day.’! This being a day when prayers are believed to 
be especially efficacious, the believers are encouraged to “pray for 
the absent to return, for the sick to be cured, and for the poor to be 
granted God’s mercy” (wa-d‘i_fi hadha al-yawm li-gh@ibikum ya‘ud wa- 
li-maridikum fa-yushfa wa-li-fugar@’ikum yurhami).’* Finally, fasting on this 
day is highly recommended as it is considered a meritorious act of 
piety.’* 

Another tradition, cited from the treatise entitled al-Mugni‘a by the 
Imami theologian Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man, bet- 
ter known as al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), also offers ritual 
instructions for the Ghadir festival. ‘These instructions, however—only 


68 On the sacramental wine (‘abd al-niir) see below, chap. 8, p. 169, with note 25. 

69 It seems that this idiom—here denoting the sacramental wine—is employed 
in reference to religious duties of a distinctly sectarian nature. Cf. below, chap. 7, 
p. 157. 

70 MA, p. 64, line 15. The kiss, not familiar to us from Muslim liturgy, may re- 
flect the Christian kiss of peace (pax), the mutual greeting of the faithful in the Eu- 
charistic liturgy. For kisses in the Nusayri initiation rite, see Bakira, pp. 5-6. 

7| MA, pp. 64-68. For the liturgical development of the Nusayri mass and its for- 
mulas, see Catechism, questions 76-78, 87-88, 91-92, in chap. 8, below. See also Bakiira, 
pp- 38-46 (=Salisbury, pp. 266-282). 

72 MA, p. 67, lines 17-18. 

73 Tbid., p. 79, line 16. 
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partly resembling the foregoing ones—are addressed to Shiis in gen- 
eral.’* Apart from the obligation to wash, adorn themselves, and wear 
their best clothes, the believers are instructed to perform the dawn 
prayer, including the normative Muslim practice of two genuflections 
(rak‘atan).’° In each of these the believer should recite the following 
Quranic texts: siira | (al-fatiha); siira 112 (al-tkhias) eleven times; siira 
97 (al-qadr) ten times, and the “verse of the throne” (@yat al-kurst) ten 
times. Then follows the habitual prayer for Muhammad and the holy 
family, and maledictions upon the enemies of Islam. The believer is 
reminded, however, that “having completed [this outward prayer] 
he should address an esoteric prayer to God” (thumma al-du'@ ila lah 
ba‘da al-faragh min hadha |-fasl batinan).’° 


3.2. The Day of ‘Ashiira@’ (id ‘ashiir’’) 


The very designation of the day of ‘Ashiira’ as a festival (‘id) already 
indicates the conception elaborated by al-Tabarani that, unlike Shit 
Islam, the Nusayris do not consider this a day of mourning. The 
pattern employed by al-Tabarani in discussing the day of Ghadir 
Khumm—namely, that normative Shri tradition adheres to outward 
aspects of historical events, falling short of perceiving their inner and 
more essential aspects— is even more pronounced in his treatment 
of the day of ‘Ashira’. The rebellion against the Umayyads—headed 
by ‘Ali’s son Husayn—which ended with the death of Husayn and 
other descendants of the Prophet at Karbala’ (in the month of 
Muharram 61/October 680) is given a radical interpretation by al- 
Tabarani. His acquaintance with the traditional accounts concern- 
ing this uprising can be gleaned from the cursory description offered 
at the head of the chapter on ‘Ashira’. However, as in other cases, 
he emphasizes that this does not tally with the Nusayri view of the 
historical sequence of events but is the version narrated by “Sunnis 
and outward Shr‘is” (al-‘@mma wa-zahiriyyat al-shi‘a).’®> According to 


74 Thid., pp. 80-81. See especially the beginning of the passage (p. 80, line 17- 
p. 81, line 5), which replicates almost exactly al-Mufid’s Mugni‘a in Silsilat mu’allafat 
al-shaykh al-Mufid (Beirut, 1414/1993), vol. 14, pp. 203-206. 

”5 For detailed instructions regarding the various prayers and the number of genu- 
flections to be performed during them, see Catechism, question 101, in chap. 8, be- 
low pp. 197-199. 

7° MA, p. 81, lines 9-10. 

77 This is the name employed by al-Tabarani for the day of ‘Ashiira’. In our dis- 
cussion, however, we have opted for the latter, more common, appellation. 

78 MA, p. 107, line 4. 
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them, Husayn was killed in the uprising at Karbala’, but this posi- 
tion is rejected outright by the author of M/A, who offers a docetic 
interpretation of Husayn’s death. Being at Karbala’, Husayn bestowed 
his outward image (alga shibhahu)’® on his supporter Hanzala b. As‘ad 
al-Shibami,®° who was in turn ransomed and replaced by “the sec- 
ond” (al-thdni), namely ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the archetypal enemy 
of the Shiva, also referred to as “the devil of devils and Pharaoh of 
Pharaohs” (iblis al-abalisa wa-fir'awn |-faraina).®! 

A more elaborate formulation of this docetic concept appears later 
in a tradition ascribed to the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq. Commenting on 
Hanzala’s title al-mufadda (the ransomed) in a verse attributed to the 
‘Abbasid poet Abi Nuwas,® al-Sadiq explains that Hanzala was so 
named “because he ransomed his lord al-Husayn with himself, and 
his lord [al-Husayn] in turn ransomed him with the opponent*® (i.e. 
‘Umar). Murder and bloodshed will come upon the opponent, may 
God curse him, while doubt ‘and error [will come] upon the deniers, 
those who maintain that death occurred to our lord al-Husayn” (l- 
annahu fadda ** mawland al-Husayn bi-nafsihi fa-faddahu mawlahu bi-l-didd 
wa-l-gatl wa-l-dam wag¢t {'| .bi-l-didd la‘anahu llah wa-l-shakk wa-l-dalal 
‘ala |-munkirina al-q@ilina inna |-qatla wagi bi-mawlana |-Husayn).®° 

It is noteworthy that the concept of Husayn being ransomed by 
‘Umar is elaborated by al-Tabarani in contradistinction to another 
interpretation that he ascribes to Imami Shi‘is and to the Mufawwida.°° 


79 Thid., lines 9-10. 

8° According to Shi‘ tradition, this Hanzala was one of the martyrs at the battle 
of Karbala’. See e.g. al-Shaykh al-Mufid, al-Irshad fi ma‘rifat hujaj Allah ‘ala l-“ibad (Najaf, 
1381/1962), p. 238. See also M, Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering in Islam: A Study of the 
Devotional Aspects of ‘Ashiira’ in Twelver Shtism (The Hague, 1978), p. 116. 

8! MA, p. 110, lines 4-5. Cf. also ibid., p. 127, line 7, where a similar interpre- 
tation is related by al-Khasibi in the name of his teacher ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Turba’i. 

82 Chronologically, it is unlikely that al-Sadiq would comment on a verse by Abi 
Nuwas who was still a youth when al-Sadiq died (148/765). 

83 The notion of opponents or opposites (didd, pl. addad, or alternatively nidd, pl. 
andad) of the Shi'a, and hence of God Himself, is widespread in Shi7 literature. On 
its occurrences there, see Kohlberg, “Some Imami Shit Views on the Sahaba,” pp. 
165-166. 

84 This of course can be read as fad@, in the first form..The reading in the second 
form is, however, compatible with the form mufaddan, apparently preferred by the 
poet for prosodic reasons. 

85 MA, p. 109, lines 6-8. 

86 Those who believe in ‘afwid (literally: the delegation of authority), an opinion 
held by heterodox Shii circles. The Mufawwida maintain that God, after having 
created the Imams, delegated to them the authority to continue the work of crea- 
tion. On this group, see Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation in the Formative Period of 
Shiite Islam, pp. 21-29, 38-49. 
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According to this interpretation, cited from an untitled treatise by 
al-Khasibi (and evidenced in the proto-Nusayri work Aitab al-haft wa 
l-azilla*’), Husayn’s martyrdom is interpreted as ransom for Ishmael’s 
sacrifice.* Already in the primordial world of shadows (/i-/-azilla), 
recounts al-Khasibt, Ishmael knew he was the one destined to be 
sacrificed. Abraham then addressed all his future descendants, espe- 
cially the chosen among them (ahi al-safwa minhum), asking who would 
be willing to sacrifice himself in ransom for his son Ishmael, but “all 
descendants except Husayn held back” (amsakat al-dhurriyya illa I- 
Husayn).®° The Qur’anic verse— 37:107—“and we ransomed him with 
a mighty sacrifice” (wa-fadaynahu bi-dhablun ‘azim) was hence interpreted 
as an allusion to Husayn, who “is greater in ransom and importance 
than Ishmael” (a‘zamu _fida’an wa-gadran min Ismail).9° Al-Tabarani— 
seemingly aware of a traditional exegetical affinity between the fig- 
ures of Ishmael and Husayn?'—nevertheless stresses that the concept 
that Husayn stood as ransom for Ishmael is unfounded (ma /a asla 
lahu),°? opting for the alternative interpretation, mentioned above, that 
Ishmael was ransomed by ‘Umar, who in turn became the substitute 
for Husayn. 

Al-Tabarani likens the error committed by “all Muslims and by 
the outward Shits” (k@ffat al-‘dmma min al-muslimina wa-zahiriyyat al- 
Shi'a)? to that of the Christians regarding Jesus—erroneously believing 
in his death and crucifixion. The true interpretation, states the au- 
thor, is that spelled out in the Qur’an (4:157)—that Jesus was nei- 
ther slain nor crucified “but only a likeness of that was shown to them” 
(wa-lakin shubbtha lahum). The tendency to draw an analogy between 
Husayn and Jesus is quite common in Shi‘ writings.°* Our text, 


8? Kitab al-haft wa-l-azilla, pp. 97-101. For a partial English translation of this chap- 
ter, see Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering in Islam, pp. 246-247. 

88 Referring to the traditional intepretation of Abraham’s prophetic dream (Q, 
37:101). 

89 MA, p. 109, line 15. 

® Tbid., line 17. 

*! On this affinity, see Abi Ja‘far Muhammad b. ‘Ali Ibn Babawayhi, ‘Uyin akhbar 
al- Rida (Najaf, 1390/1970), vol. 2, pp. 187-188 (chap. 17); al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, 
vol. 12, pp. 121-140. 

9 MA, p. 109, line 17. 

% Tbid., p. 107, line 12. 

* See e.g. Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering in Islam, pp. 34-36, 116; G. Kanazi‘, “The 
Massacre of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali: Between History and Folklore,” in Studies in Canonical 
and Popular Literature, edited by S. Ballas and R. Snir (Toronto, 1998), pp. 23~36; K. 
Sindawe, “The ‘Maqatil’ in Shi‘ite Literature” (Ph.D. diss., Bar-Ilan University, Ramat 
Gan, 2000), pp. 145-148 (Hebrew). 
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however, broadens this analogy to include a docetic interpretation 
of their deaths, a motif more frequently used to characterize the af- 
finity between Jesus and ‘Ali.%° In MA, Husayn is explicitly identi- 
fied with Jesus: “...for our master Husayn is Christ and Christ is 
Husayn (/i-anna sayyidand l-Husayna minhu al-salam huwa al-masth wa-l- 
masth fa-huwa l-Husayn).°° Another, even more precise formulation of 
this concept, appears in two verses from an ode by al-Khasibi de- 
scribing the scene at Karbala’: 

Peace be upon him whose person God veiled / but revealed to the 
enemies a likeness in his image. 

(salamun ‘ala man hayaba llahu shakhsahu / wa-azhara li-l-a‘dat shibhan ka- 
stiratthi) 

Like Jesus, and [indeed] he is Jesus, with no difference between them 
/ and no doubt that he [Husayn] is of his kin. 

(ka-‘Is@ wa-huwa ‘Isa wa-la farga baynahum{!| / wa-la shakka fihi annahu 
min sariratihi).9’ 

Husayn’s death being rejected, any mourning rite performed on 
the annual day of ‘Ashira’ is deemed meaningless and is strongly 
condemned. In an ode dedicated to the day of ‘Ashira’, al-Khasibi 
explicitly excludes from among his followers those who mourn 
Husayn’s death on the day of ‘Ashiira’: “He who bewails his lord, I 
am not, thanks God, of his party” (wa-bakiyan yabki ‘ala rabbihi lastu 
bi-hamdi llahi min hizbihi).°° Unlike Shits (labelled here addad—“‘op- 
ponents”), who mourn on this day, weep and wear black, “the uni- 
tarians—that is, the Nusayris—rejoice and are merry, praise God, 
beseech Him and confess His unity, in contrast to the deniers” (wa- 
sta‘malat ryal al-tawhid fthi al-faraha wa-l-ibtihGja wa-l-than@a ‘ala lah 
subhanahu wa-l-tadarru‘a bi-tawhidihi khilafan ‘ala ma qalahu al-munkiriina).°° 

A poetic and succinct summary of the Nusayri interpretation of 
the day of ‘Ashira’ is offered in the aforementioned ode of al- 
Khasibi.' It stresses especially the dichotomy between Shi‘s in general 
and Nusayris, the latter styled here by al-Khasibi as “the true Shi'a” 


® See above, chap. 1, pp. 21-22. For this tendency in heterodox Shi‘ circles, see 
Bar-Asher, “The Qur’an Commentary Ascribed to Imam Hasan al-‘Askari,” Jeru- 
salem Studies in Arabic and Islam 24 (2000), pp. 358-379, esp. pp. 369-374. 

% MA, p. 107, lines 16-17. 

7 Ibid., p. 108, lines 11-12. The same verses are cited again on p. 111, lines 13— 
14. 

% Tbid., p. 110, line 13. 

% Tbid., lines 9-11. 

10 Tbid., pp. 110-115. 
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(shi‘at al-haqq).'°' Al-Khasibi praises those who go on pilgrimage to 
the shrine at Karbala’, knowing the truth of Husayn’s mystery.!°* He 
further urges those lacking this knowledge to beseech God, “lord of 
the stairways” (dhii-l-ma‘arj),'°> to guide them toward “the hidden inner 
knowledge” (‘t/m batin mastir) of this-mystery. Al-Khasibi elegantly 
employs the classical metaphor of climbing a ladder to depict the 
mystical endeavours of the true believer to attain the divine mystery: 


Seek a ladder, ascend to the truth and roam around the essence of hidden 
knowledge 

(wa-btaghii sullaman wa-firi ud |-haqqi wa-jiilii bi-kunhi “ilmin sarin) 

Rise heavenward to the Veil, the Veil of God, master of the throne 
and the noble rank (wa-tasdmaw id l-hyabi, hyabi lah, dhi-l-‘arshi wa-l- 
magami |-athiri).'* 


Arriving in his mystical wanderings at the divine realm, various se- 
crets are revealed to the true believer. He gains knowledge of the holy 
scriptures of all religions'®° and recognizes that there is truth neither 
in the widespread accounts relating that Husayn “found his death... 
under the horses of the cursed Ibn Ziyad, nor that he is buried in a 
tomb” (bi-annahu mata ... tahta khayli al-la‘ini ibni Ktyadin, la wa-la kana 
mulhadan fi-l-qubiri).!°° The believer further perceives the true essence 
of Husayn, namely that “he is the lord of creation” (annahu sahib al- 
bada [!) wa-l-futir).'°” 

This tension between the hssocal Husayn, the martyr of Karbala’, 
and the hidden, divine figure is further elaborated by al-Tabarani in 
a chapter entitled “The Occultation and the Manifestation” (a/-ghayba 
wa-l-zuhir). This chapter opens with the story of a meeting between 
a gnostic believer (ba‘d al-mu’minina al-‘Grifina) and an anonymous 
person. When asked whence he has come, the latter answers that he 
has come from the martyr’s shrine (mashhad). The gnostic then asks: 
“When did he [al-Husayn] at all disappear that he has reappeared?” 
(mata ghaba hatta shahida).'°° Thereupon the foreigner corrects him- 
self, saying: “[Indeed, I come] from the place of [Husayn’s] ascen- 


101 Tbid., p. 113, line 10. 

102 Thid., lines 9-10. 

'03 Referring to Q. 70:3. 

'04 Tbid., p. 114, lines 1-2. 

'05 Tbid., line 8. 

106 Tbid., lines 17-18. 

'07 Thid., line 12. 

'°8 This paradoxical question seems to hint at the basic astonishment concerning 
the belief in Husayn’s martyrdom. 
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sion (al-mi‘rq).” The gnostic pursues the point: “When did Husayn 
descend [to earth] that he indeed had to ascend?” Being twice cor- 
rected, the foreigner then asks the gnostic: “How should I| then ex- 
press myself (fa-kayfa aqiilu)?” The gnostic teaches him that he should 
have said he had come “from the place of occultation and the re- 
newal of manifestation” (mawdi al-ghayba wa-tajdid al-zuhiir).'°° 

To elucidate the inherent tension between Husayn’s occultation 
and revelation, the gnostic sage introduces a mythical-magical dimen- 
sion into the story, employing a concept reminiscent of the dual 
manifestation of Christ: in weakness in his historical appearance and 
in glory in the Parousia. He recounts that on the eve of the uprising 
at Karbala’, Husayn revealed himself to his followers in his “form of 
weakness” (fi siirat al-‘ajz), saying that since his enemies were not 
interested in any one except himself, they—namely his followers— 
should disperse and be released from their duty of allegiance to him. 
However, when Husayn realized that they refused to abandon him 
to his fate, he revealed himself to them in his luminous essence (tara’@ 
lahum bi-l-nitraniyya).'° They then acknowledged his divinity. Here the 
author offers a peculiar explanation of Husayn’s docetic death. Out 
of the good deeds of the weak among the enemy present on the 
battlefield, the divine Husayn created a person whom the enemies 
killed, erroneously regarding him as Husayn. 

Al-Tabarani then proceeds with accounts illustrating this dialecti- 
cal tension between occultation and revelation. In one of these a certain 
believer is asked: 


“In what way did you come to know God?” He said: “[God] revealed 
Himself, and I found Him.” He was then asked: “How did He reveal 
Himself so that you found Him?” He answered: “When He addressed 
the world saying:''! ‘Am I not your Lord?’ they said: ‘yes we testify.’ 
[God] then hid Himself and I knew Him.” He was further asked: “How 
did He hide Himself and yet you knew Him?” He replied: “Through 
His acts toward me. God then absented Himself but I observed Him.” 
He was [finally] asked: “How did God absent Himself and yet you saw 
Him?” He answered: “He did not absent Himself in annihilation but 
in fact it was I who was absent from Him by my evil deeds” (bi-md ‘arafta 
llaha? gala: zahara fa-wajadtuhu; gila: kayfa zahara fa-wajadtahu? gala: haythu 


109 MA, p. 115, line 14. 

0 Thid., p. 116, line 1. 

'\! Referring to the well-known “verse of the covenant” (Q. 7:172). On this verse 
in Imami exegesis, see R. Gramlich, “Der Urvertrag in der Koranauslegung (zu Sura 
7,172-173),” Der Islam 60 (1983), pp. 205-230; Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early 
Shi‘ism, p. 34. 
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120 Jhid., p- 117, lines 1-2. 
12! fhid., pp. 117-124. The fu/iif events became a traditional theme in Shit mar- 
tyrology. See e.g. Ibn ‘Sawas (d. 664/ 1266) in his al-luhiif (or al-malhiff) ‘ala gatla al- 
; i Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work: Ibn Tauris and hus 
Library (Leiden, 1992), p. 42; Sindawe, “The ‘Maqaui’ in Shi'ite Literature,” pp. 93 


97. 

122 MA, p. 119, lines 1-12. 

123 [hid., p. 118, line 19. 

128 Thid., p. 119, line 5. 

125 hid., lines 8-9. The motif of Husayn’s last meal with his disciples is appay- 
ently associated with Q, 5:112, which in turn seems (0 refer to the scene of the Last 
Supper, or to Peter's vision of the heavenly table (Acts 10:10). See W. Rudolph, Du 
Abhéngigkeit des Qorans von Fudentum und Christentum (Stuttgart, 1922), pp. Biff. 

126 AfA, p. 119, lines 11-12. 
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® See e.g. Kohlberg, “Some Imami Shi Views on the Sahdba,” pp. | 43-175, 


'3! For dulam as a pejorative for ‘Umar, meaning “black,” see Bar-Asher, Scripture 
and Exegesis, pp. 107, 116. 

‘32 alternative date for this day in Shrj tradition was the 29th of Dhi al-Hiijja. 
See Kohlber, » Medieval Mustim Scholar at Work, pp. 176, 234. 

'33 For the celebration of the anniversary of ‘Umar’s assassination in modern Iran, 
see the account given by Robert Binning, a representative of the East India Com- 
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being identified with the day on which a series of significant events 
in biblical and post-biblical history took place. Among these are the 
rescue of Jonah and the people of Nineveh, the drowning of Phar- 
aoh and his people, David’s killing of Goliath, Asaf’s bringing the 
throne of Bilgis (the Queen of Sheba) to King Solomon, the crea- 
tion of Eve, and the catastrophe of the “people of the elephant” (ashab 
al-fil)'*°—namely the Ethiopians who invaded pre-Islamic Arabia.!*° 

The Imam, this tradition continues, instructs Ibn Ayyib on a se- 
ries of ritual acts that the gnostic believer must perform on that day: 
taking a morning bath, putting on clean garments, lighting incense, 
and giving alms to the poor.'’’ The Imam concludes by calling on 
Ibn Ayyib to return to his place, convene his fellow believers, and 
instruct them to follow the teachings of the Imam by maintaining the 
customs of the holy day—eating, drinking and rejoycing.'** Ibn Ayyaib 
obeys the Imam’s orders and gathers his brothers in faith to his home 
in ‘Askar Samarra’, where he performs the special ritual. His friends 
marvel at it and inquire about its meaning and about the special day. 
Festive gatherings in private homes on this day may reflect the de- 
velopment of ritual gatherings that later became the common form 
of worship among the Nusayris.'9? The astonishment of Ibn Ayyiib’s 
friends at the unfamiliar ceremony performed on that day may indi- 
cate the novelty of this holy day among early Nusayris. 

The story continues to relate the merits of Ibn Ayyab and the special 
rewards bestowed upon him by the Imam for following his instruc- 
tions in performing the duties of the holy day. These merits and the 
special powers of the Imam are woven into a tale of wondrous and 
miraculous events in which Ibn Ayyib and the Imam play the ma- 
jor roles.!*° 

Although al-Tabarani seems to have recognized the novelty of the 
holy day of magqtal dulam he sought to anchor it in traditions going 
back to the prophet of Islam. In these traditions magtal dulam is de- 
picted as an all-Shii holy day observed already by Muhammad. One 
of these traditions relates that certain disciples turned to the Shit 


'35 Referring to Q; 106:1. 

138 MA, p. 135. 

'37 Thid., p. 133. This section is followed by a long discussion of the ethics of charity, 
ending with the warning that whoever does not act benevolently toward the needy 
will be punished by transmigration (Ibid., p. 137, line 6). 

'38 Tbid., pp. 137, lines 14-15. 

'39 See e.g. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 19-20; Bakiira, pp. 34-36. 

149 MA, pp. 139-143. 
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scholar Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Qummi,'*! a devotee of the Imam ‘Ali 
al-‘Askari (d. 254/868), to resolve a dispute regarding Abii-l-Khattab, 
the eponymous founder of the Shi‘ heterodox sub-sect known as al- 
Khattabiyya. A maidservant of the sage emerged and told them he 
was busy because of the holy day. The disciples were astonished; they 
knew of only four holy days: ‘id al-fitr, ‘id al-adha, the day of Ghadir 
Khumn, and Friday. The maidservant pointed out that al-Qummi 
taught, in the name of the Imam, that this day, the ninth of Rabi 
al-Awwal, was the most important of all Shit holy days. ‘Then al- 
Qummi himself came out to them, arrayed in a festive attire, and 
spoke to them about the holy day and its significance, telling them 
what he had learned from the Imam when staying with him in the 
city of Samarra’. Al-Qummii relates that when the Imam was asked 
whether he was instituting a new holy day for the Shr‘ts, he replied 
that this was the most important holy day of all.!* 

The story serves as a framework for another account, traced to 
the Prophet, concerning the day of magtal duldm. In this account 
Hudhayfa b. Yaman, the renowned pro-‘Alid companion of the 
Prophet, is said to have paid a visit to the Prophet on that day and 
found him dining together with his two grandchildren, Hasan and 
Husayn. The Prophet blessed them, saying: “This is the day when 
God will take hold of His enemy and the enemy of your grandfa- 
ther, and will answer your mother’s prayer; this is the day when God 
will kill your enemy. . . . This is the day when the Pharaoh of my 
family, the evildoer and usurper of its rights, will be lost” (fa-innahu 
al-yawm alladhi yaqbidu allah fihi ‘ala ‘aduwwihi wa-‘aduwui jaddikuma wa- 
yastajibu fihi du'a’a ummikuma kullan fa-innahu al-yawm alladhi_yaqtulu fihi 
‘aduwwakuma. . . . fa-innahu al-yawm alladhi_yufqgadu fihi Fir‘awn ahl baytt 
wa-zalimuhum wa-ghasib haqgihim).'** Upon hearing these predictions 
Hudhayfa is perplexed and asks: “Is there in the midst of your com- 
munity a man who will disgrace this sanctity (wa-ft ummatika man yahtiku 
hadhihi al-hurma)?”'** The Prophet answers affirmatively. Without 
explicitly referring to ‘Umar, his answer incorporates a series of tra- 
ditional Shit defamations commonly levelled at the second caliph. 
This paragraph stands out among Shii descriptions of “Umar in its 


'#" On him see Abi ‘Amr Muhammad b. ‘Umar Al-Kishshi, Aitab al-ryal (Najaf, 
n.d.), pp. 466-467; Aba-l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Najashi, Ryal al-Najashit (Qumm, 
1407H), p. 91. 

2 MA, pp. 147-148. 

'43 Tbid., p. 149, lines 5-10. 

44 Thid., lines 11-12. 
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long list of slanders, constituting an unusually virulent denigration 
of ‘Umar. Muhammad refers to ‘Umar as the vicious leader of the 
hypocrites (khabith min al-munafigina, yatara”asu ‘alayhim),'*? a fornica- 
tor in his community, a leader astray from the Lord’s path, a falsi- 
fier of the book of God and the sunna of the Prophet, a usurper of 
the inheritance of the descendants of the Prophet, who attributes 
knowledge to himself, offends against the (institution of the) Imama 
after the Prophet, desecrates the sacred fortunes of God, and denies 
God, ‘Ali, and the rights of Muhammad’s daughter (Fatima).'*° 

Hudhayfa urges the Prophet to pray for the imminent destruction 
of ‘Umar. Muhammad replies that he does not dare to interfere with 
divine predestination. Neverthelss, he has already petitioned God that 
the day of ‘Umar’s death might become the most propitious day for 
the Shits. God promises Muhammad that all enemies of the Shi'a 
will undergo punishment and suffering after the resurrection. ‘Umar 
in his role as the archenemy of the Shra is further demonized by being 
transferred to the celestial sphere. He is now depicted as the epitome 
of the sinner against God, with the celestial powers participating in 
the celebration of his death.'*” The tradition concludes by returning 
to its narrative framework, where the disciples thank Ibn Ishaq for 
revealing to them the merits of this special day. 

All these traditions focusing on the Imam ‘Ali al-‘Askari seem to 
have been introduced into MA to enhance the status of the novel holy 
day of magtal dulam and establish its legitimacy by tracing its roots to 
the Prophet. At the same time there emerges a clear awareness of 
this as a new holy day, not earlier than the time of ‘Ali al-‘Askari. It 
is noteworthy that the heterodox Shit component of the Nusaryi 
religion is translated here into the ritual calendar and does not re- 
main in the domain of literature and theology.'*® Of note again is 
the attempt of the tradition to identify magtal dulam as an all-Shi7 holy 
day—a trend deviating from the first traditions cited here, which seem 
to characterize it already as sectarian. 


'% Tbid., lines 12-13. 

'%© MA, pp. 149-150. For a comprehensive list of defamations against ‘Umar, see 
ibid., p. 151. 

'47 Thid., p. 150. 

'48 On the first three caliphs as the metaphysical manifestation of evil in the ema- 
nation of satanic powers, see Bakira, p. 63 (=Salisbury, p. 287: “In all of the taber- 
nacles [i.e. primordial cycles] thus enumerated, the Adversary or Satan consisted of 
three persons in one, namely Abi Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman”). 
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The chapter on magtal dulam includes two prayers for this day. The 
first'#9 is of a general character, containing praise of God and a re- 
quest for mercy and having nothing unusual or even particularly Shit 
about it. This absence of any sectarian traits may suggest that it was 
intended outwardly for a wider public or was meant to dispel suspi- 
cion. In contradistinction, the second!*® is an outright and didactic 
Nusayri prayer, unfolding the principal hierarchy of the divine realm 
and the various degrees of the believers. 


3.4. Id al-mubahala 


The festival of the mubdahala,'*! celebrated by the Nusayris on the 
twenty-first day of Dhii al-hijja, commemorates a well-known event 
in the hagiography of Muhammad. It is believed to have taken place 
during a dispute on Christology and prophetology between Muham- 
mad and the Christians of Najran. The Quranic verse unanimously 
regarded as referring to this event is 3:61, known also as dyat al- 
mubahala: “He whoso disputes with you, concerning him [i.e. Jesus], 
say ‘come now, let us call our sons and your sons, our wives and your 
wives, our slaves and your slaves; then let us humbly pray and so lay 
God’s curse upon the ones who lie” (fa-man hajaka fihi min ba‘di ma 
j@ aka min al-‘ilm fa-qul ta‘Glaw nad‘u abna’ana wa-abni’akum wa-nisa’ana 
wa-nisd’akum wa-anfusana wa-anfusakum thumma nabtahil fa-nafal la‘nata 
llah ‘ala |-kadhibin). 

The dispute referred to in the Qur’an concerns the question as to 
whether Jesus is the Son of God, as Christians claim, or merely a 
human messenger of God, as stated in the Qur’an. The people of 
Najran are reported to have requested a recess for further thought. 
The two disputing sides met in a place named al-kathib al-ahmar (the 
red dune), where the ordeal was to take place. When Shihab b. Abi 
al-Tammam, the leader of the Najranis, noticed Muhammad and his 
family—who according to both Sunni and Shi7 traditions included 
Fatima, ‘Ali, Hasan, and Husayn—he returned to his people telling 
them that he had seen people whose prayers could move mountains. 
The Najranis therefore declined Muhammad’s challenge to an or- 
deal and instead agreed to a directive he imposed: to sign a treaty of 


49 MA, pp. 143-145. 

150 Thid., pp. 146-147. 

'S! The term mubdhala, among other meanings, denotes a kind of ordeal invoked 
by disputants, whether persons or parties. 
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'52 For a concise analysis of the mubahala event, sce L. M assignon, “La M ubahala: 
tude sur la Proposition d’ordalie faite par le prophéte Muhammad aux chrétiens 

Balharith du Nejran en l’'an 10/63] a Médine,” Annuaire de Vécole pratique des hautes | 
études (Paris, 1943), pp. 5-26. See also W, Schmucker, “Mubéhala”, EF, vo}, 7, pp. 
276-277. 

'93 MA, p. 86, lines 18-19. 

iH Ibid., p. 87, lines 1-6. 
55 


Ibid., pp. 97-106. 


'56 The first part of al-Tabarani’s account (ibid., p. 97, line 3- P. 100, line 11) is 
quoted almost verbatim from al-Khasibi, al-hidaya |-kubra, 
'7 MA, pp. 105-106. 


pp. 82-85, 
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night also commemorates the occasion when Dalal and Wabal — 
namely, ‘Umar and Abia Bakr,'®! who conspired to assassinate “Ali 
were killed and revived by him. Believers should gather on that night. 
rejoice with ‘abd al-niir (the sacred wine), and recite praises to God 
and his isms, the maqams, the babs, and the persons of rank. 162 Al-Taba- 
rani cites the Rastbashiyya epistle of al-Khasibi, in which the night of 
mid-Sha‘ban is associated with “the night of power” (/aslat al-qadr). 
The author states that six nights of Ramadan are consecrated to 
Fatima, these being further identified with Fatima as the person of 
“the night of power” and mid-Sha‘ban.'® 

The night of mid-Sha‘ban is associated especially with the memory 


88 Ybid., pp. 104-105. 


158 See above, chaps. 4 and 5. . 
160 Al-Mufid, al-Mfugni'a, pp. 226-227. See also ‘Abbas Qummi, Mafatth al-jindn, 


translated from the Persian by M.R. Nari Najaft (Beirut, 1415/ 1995), p. 477. 

16) The two derogatory names, Dalal meaning “error” and Wabil denoting “evil.” 
are given to the camels representing the first two caliphs. See MA, pp. 164-171. 
This tradition is discussed later in this chapter. 

182 Thid., p. 154. 

163 [hid., lines 12-13. 
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of the holy family. Fatima—named by her masculine form Fatir!®*— 
together with her three sons are here identified with Muhammad, 
his substance and his light.'® The historical appearance of Fatima 
in the form of a female took place in order to confuse the weak-minded 
(wa-innama zaharat bi-l-ta’nith... talbisan ‘ala hadha |-khalg al-mankiis).'®° 
Without elaborating, the author associates the night of mid-Sha‘ban 
with the most important of the six distinguished nights of Ramadan. 
Thus the night of mid-Sha‘ban seems to be connected to the cycle 
of Ramadan, evoking the symbolism of the holy family, especially its 
feminine aspects. The first of the six nights of Ramadan is identified 
with Khadija, Muhammad’s first wife. It is in fact the night when 
God permitted men to have sexual relations with women.!®’ The 
divine power manifested in /aylat al-qadr is identified with Muhammad, 
while /aylat al-qadr itself is identified with Fatima, according to the 
principle explained above. Fatima is actually conceived of as the inner 
mystery of Muhammad, and the two are in essence one and the same. 
The sixth of the distinguished nights of Ramadan— identified with 
the night of mid-Sha‘ban—is the night when God discerns every 
important matter, namely the divine emanations of the three sons of 
‘Ali and the divine hierarchies that follow. 

The second section of the chapter is entitled “The Story of the nagib 
Muhammad b. Sinan al-Zahiri.” The first part of this section con- 
tinues the earlier discussion regarding the symbolism of Fatima, tell- 
ing the story of Muhammad b. Sinan, who veiled himself. Asked by 
the gnostics to explain the reason for his veiling, he answers that he 
saw Muhammad in seventy magams and in the Muhammadan cycle, 
where he appeared as a woman with female organs and hair—namely, 
in the figure of Fatima (ra’aytu l-sayyida |-akbara Muhammad... fi sab“ina 
magaman. . . . fa-lamma ra’aytuhu fi hadhihi |-qubba l-Muhammadiyya. . . . 
wa-gad zahara bi-l-farj wa-l-sha‘r bi-l-ta’nith).'©® By introducing the fe- 


'©* The need to present Fatima substantially as a masculine divine entity histori- 
cally disguised as feminine is a common Nusayri motif deriving from the tension 
created by introducing a feminine element into the divine realm. See above, chap. 
Lp3 7: 

165 MA, p. 155, lines 4-5. 

'66 Thid., lines 8-9; p. 156, lines 15-16. 

'©? This patently refers to Qur’an 2:187 “Permitted to you, upon the night of the 
fast, is to go in to your wives” (uhilla lakum laylata al-siyam al-rafth ila nisa’ikum), the 
classical verse permitting marital intercourse on the nights of the fast. The author 
of MA further elaborates the Quranic permission, basing it on the special symbol- 
ism of the holy family. 

168 MA, p. 155, lines 13-14. 
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male symbolism of the divinity, this story enhances the hypostatic 
identity of Muhammad and Fatima and emphasizes the androgynous 
conception of the deity and its feminine dimension. 

Within the framework of commenting on siirat al-gadr (Q, 97), al- 
Tabarani further adduces a tradition from his teacher al-Jilli explaining 
the variant masculine names of Fatima: Fatim and Fatir. When ques- 
tioned as to why Fatim was included among the persons of the mim— 
namely Muhammad—he replies that the heretics were denied rec- 
ognition of her (futimi ‘an ma‘rifattha). Since Muhammad is identified 
with the divine power and Fatima is conceived of as his essence 
(jawharatuhu), she is equated with the night of power. The answer to 
the rhetorical question appearing in the sira (verse 2)— “And what 
shall teach you what is the night of power?” (wa-mda adraka ma laylat 
al-qadr}— is that people of feeble mind maintain that Fatima is merely 
a woman of flesh and blood. God, therefore, rejects that opinion 
through the Qur’anic question cited above.'®’ The author proceeds 
to interpret the name Fatir: Fatima is thus named because “she is 
the one who created the creatures and shaped them” (hiya allati fatarat 
al-khalga wa-kawwanathum).'"° The angels who brought down God’s 
decrees on that night, as mentioned later in the sia (verse 4), are 
interpreted as possessing the true knowledge of Fatima (fa-l-mala’tka 
hiya malikit ma‘rifatiha bi-hagigatiha).'”! The spirit mentioned in that verse 
as accompanying the angels, traditionally identified with the arch- 
angel Gabriel, seems to be identified here with Salman,'’* who plays 
the role of summoning the gnostics to the knowledge of Fatima. The 
concluding verse “Peace it is, till the rising of dawn” (salamun hiya hatta 
matla‘ al-fajr) is set here in an eschatological context. Fatima, earlier 
identified with the night of power, is said to be in charge of justice 
and to be revealed in “the rising of dawn,” interpreted as the day 
when the redeemer will be revealed.'7? 

It appears then that the theological import of the night of mid- 
Sha‘ban focuses on Fatima or the feminine manifestation of the 
masculine second person of the deity, her father Muhammad. In fact 


169 Tbid., p. 156, lines 2-7. 

'7° Tbid., line 8. 

'7! Tbid., lines 9-10. 

'72 Salman, the bab, is not mentioned here by name but seems to be alluded to 
through a play on his appellation “Salsal,” and through his role as the Holy Spirit. 
On the identification of Salman with the Holy Spirit, see e.g. chap. 2, pp. 69-70, 
above. 

73 MA, p. 156, lines 12-13. 
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Fatima is identified with Muhammad, as is often stressed in this text. 
Moreover, here we meet Fatima as an ongoing presence in the reli- 
gious history of the Nusayris and in their consciousness, through the 
medium of the Shit Imams and perhaps even of the leaders of the 
Nusayri community. She is also perceived as fulfilling an eschatological 
role in preparing for the coming of the redeemer. It could be argued 
that according to MA the festival of mid-Sha‘ban is primarily a cel- 
ebration of Fatima as the divine mother, the consort of the supreme 
deity, ‘Ali, and the mother of his divine descendants. It could further 
be argued that in this symbolism Muhammad as the second person 
of the trinity becomes somewhat redundant, which may help to ex- 
plain the strong emphasis on the absolute identity of Fatima and 
Muhammad, stressing the feminine aspect of the masculine deity 
despite its crude apologetics. 

The night of mid-Sha‘ban involves three acts of spiritual pilgrim- 
age taking place in the vigils of the night. Al-Tabarani proceeds by 
comparing a physical pilgrimage with a spiritual one. He criticizes 
the “outward Shia” (zahiriyat al-shi‘a)—also characterized as “those 
who are deficient” (mugassira)—who mistakenly advocate physical pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Husayn and the performance of rituals at the 
site.!’* These physical rituals, states the author, are the result of a 
misconception of Husayn’s martyrdom.'’° In contradistinction, the 
unitarians (muwwahida), namely the Nusayris, who reject the notion 
of Husayn’s physical death at Karbala’, do not ascribe any impor- 
tance to the geographical site and perform spiritual pilgrimages (zarii 
bi-l-ziyarat al-batina) wherever they may be.'’® Denying the validity 
of pilgrimage to the tomb of Husayn is in line with the more famous 
Nusayri denial of the religious value of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

In the first of the spiritual pilgrimages performed during the first 
vigil of the night of mid-Sha‘ban, the believer is to recite any prayer 
that occurs to him.'’? There follows a second prayer, one that ac- 
cording to al-Tabarani appears in a biographical work of the 1 0th- 
century Nusayri scholar, Abi-l-Fath Muhammad b. Hasan al-Qadi 
al-Qatii (d. ca. 989H).'’® The words of this short prayer are: “My 
ephemeral, worn face worships your eternal and everlasting face, O 


'74 A notion of spiritual pilgrimage is attested, however, in later Shi‘ism. See 
Sindawe, “The ‘Maqatil’ in Shi‘ite Literature,” p. 46. 

'79 On the docetic concept of Husayn’s death, see above, pp. 129ff. 

176 MA, p. 157, lines 11-12. 

'77 Thid., p. 157, lines 16ff. 

'78 On him, see Hasan, A‘lam min al-madhhab al-ja‘fari al-‘alawi, vol. 1, pp. 19-20. 
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great ‘Ali’ (sajada wajhi al-fani al-bali li-wayhika al-da’im al-bagqi, ya ‘Ali 
ya kabir).'”° The believer recites this formula three times, then throws 
earth on himself, places his right cheek on the ground, and says three 
times: “Power belongs to you, ‘Alt” (/aka al-‘izza, ya ‘Ali).'®° He then 
lays his left cheek to the ground repeating three times: “Unity be- 
longs to you, ‘Alt” (/aka al-wahda, ya ‘Ali).'*' This ritual is repeated in 
all three acts of spiritual pilgrimage taking place on that night. 

The first pilgrimage is entitled al-Namiriyya (or al-Numayriyya), 
after the eponym of the Nusayri religion, Muhammad b. Nusayr al- 
Namiri (or al-Numayri). The liturgical text for the first pilgrimage 
includes words praising and glorifying Husayn b. ‘Ali, who manifests 
himself to those who know him through the various degrees of di- 
vine hierarchy. It further contains reservations toward those who 
misapprehended the mysteries of his being, ascribing to him a son, 
contacts with women, and other human traits, and who entertain the 
belief that Husayn was actually killed and buried.'®? The prayer elabo- 
rates on the misguided opinions regarding Husayn, describing the 
historical error of the Shris as a failure to grasp the Nusayri mystery 
of divinity.!®8 

The text for the second spiritual pilgrimage includes praises of the 
holy family and the Imams and a litany, as well as some theological 
pronouncements—such as that the deity is manifested through all the 
Imams, a concept familiar from other Nusayri sources,'** and that 
the institution of the Imama is identical with the external manifesta- 
tion of the deity while the esoteric divine essence (al-ma‘nawiyya al- 
lahiitiyya) forms its inward aspect. The text also addresses the issue of 
the direction of prayer—a recurrent motif in other Nusayri works!®— 
emphasizing that God answers the prayers addressed to the various 
degrees of divine hierarchy, according to the degree addressed. ‘These 
degrees are further identified with the Shi? Imams.!®° 

The text for the third pilgrimage is similar in content to that for 
the second, containing the regular characteristics and attributes of 
God, warnings regarding misconceptions of the deity, and the prin- 


'79 Thid., p. 157, line 19=p. 158, line 1. 

180 Thid., p. 158, line 2. 

'8! Thid., lines 2-3. - 

'82 See the discussion of ‘Ashiira’ above, p. 128-136. 

183 MA, pp. 159-160. 

'8# Thid., pp. 161-162. See also chap. 1, pp. 30-33. 

'85 MA, p. 161. Cf. chap. 5, above; see also Catechism, question 11, in chap. 8, 
below. 


186 MA, p. 161. 
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ciple of addressing God through all of his divine emanations. !®’ 
Though neither original nor innovative, it is an attractive liturgical 
text. It is followed by a prayer for the night, replete with flowery 
phrases, by one Abi Khalid ‘Abd Allah b. Ghalib al-Kabuli that 
includes mostly praise of and a litany to ‘Alt.'®8 

The next section of the chapter, entitled “The Story of Dalal and 
Wabal”—the denigratory appellations of the two camels that repre- 
sent the first two caliphs'®’— is essentially an etiological tradition 
explaining the origin and significance of the night of mid-Sha‘ban. 
This tradition is traced to al-Khasibi through two different chains of 
transmitters, the second of which offers the date of Sha‘ban 418H 
(September 1027) for the narration of the story by Abi-l-Qasim al- 
Qattan b. ‘Ali, a disciple of al-Khasibi.'*° This etiological tradition, 
related by Salman the Persian, describes a plot to assassinate the 
Prophet and ‘Ali on the night of mid-Sha‘ban, telling of a meeting 
of Salman and Qanbar (one of the yaéims) with ‘Ali in which the 
conspiracy is revealed. The meeting takes place in the mosque of 
Quba’, outside Medina, preceded by a miraculous journey to Mount 
Abt Qubays in the vicinity of Mecca. The two camels on which 
Salman and Qanbar had arrived turn into Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. ‘Ali 
gradually reveals to Salman the essence of the plot, to be carried out 
with two poisoned daggers. Salman punishes the conspirators by using 
the same two daggers in accordance with their own murderous scheme. 
The story is intertwined with common defamatory statements against 
the first caliphs. ‘Ali and his two companions return to Medina, ‘Ali 
riding the Prophet’s mule, which had borne him to the meeting, the 
two companions riding the camels, Dalal and Wabal, identified with 
the first two caliphs. Salman explains to the bewildered Qanbar the 
meaning of the events that have taken place. Upon arriving in Me- 
dina, Salman is sent by ‘Ali to visit Aba Bakr and ‘Umar, rumoured 
to be sick. They show Salman the signs of their wounds and killing. 
Consistent with his common portrayal in Shii tradition, ‘Ali is re- 
vealed in this story also as a miracle worker and a sage possessing 
secret knowledge and powers of divination.!9! 


187 Thid. 

188 Tbid., pp. 163-164. 

189 Thid., pp. 166-167. 

'99 Tbid., p. 164, lines 15-16. 

'9! Tbid., pp. 164-171. On these features of ‘Alf in Shit tradition, see e.g. Bar- 
Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, p. 144; idem, “The Qur'an Commentary Ascribed to 
Imam Hasan al-‘Askari,” pp. 366-369; M.A. Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c’est pouvoir: 
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All the while strange sounds of crowds are heard: hubbub, turmoil. 
sobbing, and wailing. Salman inquires about the meaning of these 
sounds; ‘Ali tells him to open his inner eye and look. On opening his 
inner eye Salman sees a multitude of men and beasts and realizes 
that this is the night of resurrection. ‘Ali then tells Salman to look at 
his hands, and Salman sees in ‘Ali’s hands a vast quantity of empty 
scrolls. “Have another look at them,” says ‘Ali, and Salman notices 
that they are in fact inscribed with the reward and punishment of all 
creatures. It turns out, then, that the night of mid-Sha‘ban is also the 
night of the Last Judgement. When Salman sees the earth widening 
and a great river flowing in its midst, ‘Ali explains that the river ts 
the Euphrates and the land is the region between Karbala’ and Kafa, 
where each year the vision scen by Salman takes place.'* Obeying 


Exégéses et implications du miracle dans l’imamisme ancien: Aspects de limamologie 
duodécimain V,” in Miracles et Karama: Hagiographies médiévales comparées, edited by D. 
Aigle (Turnhout, 2000), pp. 251-286. ; 

'92 See e.g. Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, pp. 44 45. 

183 MA, p. 171, line 12. 

'4 Thid., p. 172, lines 15-17. 
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‘Ali’s orders, Salman tosses the scrolls into the air and is amazed to 
realize that each person and each beast receives the scroll on which 
his own fate is written. ‘Ali then points with his hand and everything 
vanishes. He gets up, his throne disappears, and the call of the mu- 
ezzin in the mosque of the Prophet in Medina is heard.'® 

This account manifestly demonstrates the eschatological content 
of the night of mid-Sha‘ban, shedding light on its earlier description 
as the most significant night of Ramadan. It is here identified with 
the night of resurrection and the Last Judgement, an eschatological 
drama that will be enacted in the Shi7 holy land extending between 
Karbala’ and Kifa, with ‘Ali as its great hero. 


4. Conclusion 


All the festivals included in the Nusayri calendar under the category 
“Arabic holy days,” stem from Muslim tradition; some are common 
to the Sunna and Shiva, but most derive from the Shi liturgical 
calendar. Apart from the special days commemorating historical 
persons, the calendar has no new holy day introduced by the Nusayri 
religion. This religion, then, is distinguished not by the invention of 
new holy days but rather by the casting of existing Muslim holy days 
into a new mould of liturgical hermeneutics and practice. This trait 
is further evidenced in Nusayri holy days originating in Christianity 
and Persian religious tradition. 

Allegorization of the various festivals in the Nusayri calendar be- 
came the major device for transforming the original content of Muslim 
holy days. By suppressing their religious nomistic dimension new, 
explicitly antinomian, concepts were introduced. ‘The emphasis on 
the antinomian and spiritual dimension of festivals of Muslim prov- 
enance, and the injection of specific Nusayri tenets into their new 
perceptions, pervade al-Tabarani’s discussions in MA, the major source 
for our knowledge of the Nusayri liturgical year. 

The order of the months in the Nusayri year has indeed been 
changed, distinguishing it from the Muslim year; but the external li- 
turgical veneer has remained predominantly Muslim. Heterodox 
antinomian dogma carried Nusayri religion far from both Sunni and 
Shi Islam, yet we should not underestimate the importance of this 
external Muslim appearance. The preservation of Muslim festivals, 


'95 Ibid., p. 173, line 3-10. 
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with their traditional names, dates, and even some of their rituals, 
enabled the heterodox religion of an oppressed minority to demon- 
strate its common ground with Islam (or Christianity) while inwardly 
maintaining the particular beliefs and rituals which it had developed 
over the centuries. 


\ De ppISTLES OF WISDOM» 


1. Introduction 


~ canon—commonly known as Rasa’ al-hikma (The epis. 
she br dom)'—contains an anonymous anti-Nusayri Polemical 
ic of " sled al-Risala al-damigha li-l-fasig: al-radd ‘ala 


L-nusayrt la‘angh 
este - fi ull kaw wa-dawr (The epistle crushing the 
male 


heretic: A refy- 

of the Nusayri—may the Lord curse him in Cvery generation), 

won itle is attributed to Hamza b. ‘Ali (d. after 109 1), the founder 

i . missionary of the Druze religion and the author of numerous 

J ‘ if in the Druze canon.” The Druze author polemicizes against 

e — Nusayri treatise entitled Kitab al-haga’ig wa-kashf al-mabj 

ook of truths and exposure of the veiled). The author of this work 

‘; unknown and the work itself did not come down to us, A partial 

French paraphrastic translation of the Druze text accompanied by a 
number of cursory observations, is offer 


ed by de Sacy in his Exposé 
de la religion des Druzes.* An eclectic edition of the Arabic text, with- 
out commentary, was later published by Strothmann.! This epistle 


is also included in Bryer’s unpublished edition of the first two parts 
of the Druze canon.> 


' An edition of the Rasa ‘il, with a useful introduction, was published anonymously 
in Beirut in 1986. A critical edition of the first two parts was prepared by Bryer as 
part of his unpublished D. Phil. dissertation, “The Origins of the Druze Religion: 
An Edition of Hamza’s Writings and an Analysis of his Doctrine.” A complete criti- 
cal edition of these epistles remains a desideratum. 7 ex. “The 
the formative period of the Druze religion, see Bryer, ‘ied 
Religion.” See also N.M. Abu-Izzedin, The Drazes: A ate 4 
and Society (Leiden, New York and Cologn L98), PP- nol this 

* For the epistle in question, see vol. 2, pp. 359-586. A short oe : 
epistle is also included in al-Hariri, al-Nusayriyyiin al-‘alawtyyiin, PP. 95 (1939) pp. 

*R. Strothmann, “Drusen-Antwort auf Nusairi-Angriff,” Der Islam 25 (1999), 
269-2 


+ is epistle (henceforth: 
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This epistle comprises a series of arguments that are offered by 
the Nusayri opponent and refuted by the Druze author. However the 
latter is not always clear in the way he presents his arguments, and 
it is often difficult to tell whether the Nusayri opponent is presenting 
his own views or depicting a Druze belief as he perceives it. 

The polemic between the two rivals focuses on certain cardinal con- 
cepts of both religions. ‘The main questions discussed within this pole- 
mic are the antinomian stance toward Muslim religious command- 
ments, their concepts of divinity and transmigration, a principal focus 
being the religious significance of the physical union between man 
and woman. 

Our aim in this study is to offer an analysis of this epistle, focus- 
ing on Nusayri doctrines and praxis as reflected in the polemic rather 
than on the attitude of the Druze opponent. 


2. Antinomian Stance toward Muslim Religious Law 


The Druze author opens his discourse with a belligerent denuncia- 
tion of the Nusayri rival: “Whoever agrees with his book worships 
the Devil, believes in transmigration, permits sexual promiscuity and 
allows deceit and slander” (fa-man qabila kitabahu ‘abada Iblis wa-‘taqada 
al-tanasukha wa-hallala al-furija wa-stahalla al-kadhiba wa-l-buhtana).® This 
denunciation seems to be aimed at the Nusayri belief in transmigra- 
tion and the basic antinomianism of the Nusayri religion. The Druze 
author has a somewhat erratic way of presenting his argument. He 
quotes the Nusayri as attributing to the Druzes an extreme antino- 
mianism toward such fundamental moral prohibitions as killing, theft, 
deceit, slander, prostitution and sodomy—all of which, the Nusayri 
claims, are permissible to the Druze gnostics, men and women (mutlaq 
li-l-“Grif wa-l-‘Grifa).’? The Druze rejects this accusation and redirects 
it at the Nusayris. It is difficult to assess the credibility of these argu- 
ments; but they seem to reflect an extreme polemical adaptation of 
the basic antinomian positions advocated by both religions.® 

After setting the general framework, the author moves to more 
specific claims of the Nusayri regarding the Druzes, pinpointing the 


® Al-Risdla al-damigha, p. 270, lines 8-9. 

’ Al-Risala al-damigha, p. 272, line 8. 

* On early Druze antinomianism, see e.g. Bryer, “The Origins of the Druze 
Religion,” Der Islam 52 (1952), pp. 248-256. 
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principle of brotherhood and solidarity among the believers, namely 
the Druzes, as a condition for achieving religious perfection. This 
brotherhood and solidarity—according to the Nusayri—include an 
obligation on the part of the believer to share his possessions and hon- 
our with his co-religionists and make his wife available to them (yajibu 
‘ala |-mu’min [an] l@ yamna‘a akhahu min malihi wa-la min jahihi wa-an yuzhira 
h-akhihi al-mu’mini ‘tydlahu. . . wa-illa fa-ma yatimmu imanuhu).? The 
believer’s obligation to offer his wife to his fellow believers, presented 
here somewhat vaguely, is described more explicitly further on: 


As to his statement that it is mandatory for the believing woman not 
to withhold herself from her brother in faith and to offer herself to him 
whenever he so desires; and that esoteric intercourse is not complete 
without manifest intercourse. . . [by stating this] he has slandered our 
Lord. . . (amma qawluhu bi-an_yajiba ‘ala l-mu’mina [an] la tamna‘a akhaha 
Janaha wa-an tabdhula fanaha lahu mubahan haythu yasha’u wa-annahu la yatimmu 
ntkah al-batin illa bi-nikah al-zahir. . . fa-gad kadhdhaba ‘ala mawlana)."° 


The accusation of sexual licentiousness is a common motif in the 
history of religious polemics. It is a widespread pagan anti-Christian 
claim"! recurring in Muslim heresiography. Certain groups—prima- 
rily among extremist Shr‘s (ghuat}—are depicted as practising vari- 
ous forms of sexual licentiousness. In his account of the Nusayris, the 
Imami heresiographer al-Nawbakhti accuses Muhammad ibn Nusayr, 
the eponymous founder of the Nusayri sect, of various immoral prac- 
tices, including sodomy. Al-Nawbakht further attributes to Ibn Nusayr 
a religious motivation for this practice, claiming that the latter con- 
sidered sodomy to be an act attesting to modesty and humility, and 
one not in fact prohibited by God (wa-yaz‘umu anna dhalika min al-tawadu‘ 
wa-l-tadhallul. . . wa-anna llaha ‘azza wa-jalla lam yuharrim shay’an min 
dhalika).'* Other ghulat groups are accused not only of sodomy but also 
of prostitution, incest and the exchange of women.'* It seems, how- 
ever, that this type of accusation was not always pure fabrication. In 
early Christianity, for example, certain heterodox gnostic sects pro- 


® Al-Risala al-damigha, p. 272, lines 13-14. 

'° Tbid., p. 273, lines 4-5. 

"' See e.g. the 2nd-century Christian apologists Theophilus of Antioch (Ad Autolycum, 
edited by R.M. Grant [Oxford 1970], 3:4) and Tatian (Oratio ad Graecos, edited by 
M. Whittaker [Oxford 1982], 32). 

'? Al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-shi‘a, p. 78, lines 4-6. 

'S See e.g. ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, al-Farg bayn al-firaq, p. 16, in his account 
of the Janahiyya sect, and pp. 26, 29, where the general features common to vari- 
ous Batini sects are presented. 
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al further elaborates his claim regarding sexual 
som bY supplying an ideological affirmation of sexual union, 
- that “spiritual anion is not achieved without physical un- 
a eS atimmu nikah al-batin ila bi-nikah al-zahir);7' moreover, in his 
{ oN, hysical union fortifies religion” (. . bi-anna al-mujama‘a al- 
shiva tazidu fi-l-din).” To reinforce this general stance the Nusayri 
offers bold interpretation of the act of sexual intercourse: 


Woe unto a believing woman who holds back her vagina from her 
brother in faith, for the vagina stands for the Imams of heresy while 
the male organ entering the woman’s vagina points to the esoteric mean- 
ing, The meaning of this [act] is the subjugation of the people clinging 
to the external [aspects of religion] and to the Imams of heresy (al-wavl 
kulla al-wayl ‘ala mu’mina tamna‘u akhaha fajaha li-anna t-farja mathal a’ummat 
al-kufr wa-l-ihlil idh dakhala farja t-mar’a dalil ‘ala L-batin wa-mamthiluhu ‘ala 
mukdsarat ahl al-zahir wa-a'immal al-kufr).”* 


The concept of “esoteric intercourse” (nikah al-batin), which is a key 
term in the argument of the Nusayri rival, is not familiar to us from 
other sources. Furthermore, its meaning in the above passage is not 
clear. One could perhaps take it to refer to a mystical union, either 


® See Bakiira, p. 93; Salisbury, p- 285. Allegations of Nusayri worship of the fe- 
male genitalia—referring to the Nusayris as ‘ubbad al-fan (worshippers of the female 
genitalia)—are still common among the people of Syria and Lebanon. 

2 Al-Risala al-damigha, p. 273, line 5. 

® Tbid., line 18. 

28 Ybid., p. 274, lines 7-9. 
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between certain spiritual entities or between the gnostic believer and 
the divine realm—both common forms in various mystical systems. 
However, it seems that in the above-cited passage a more restricted 
meaning of this is suggested. Physical union symbolically represents 
the militant ideology regarding the external heretical world, which 
implicitly refers to the Muslim world as a whole. 

It is not clear whether the Nusayri is merely attributing this posi- 
tion to the Druze” or whether he is also indirectly expressing his own 
positive view in the matter. If the latter, then we have here a clear 
statement of the positive religious value ascribed to sexual union which 
may apply to a wider social context—such as the affirmation of mar- 
riage and procreation as a religious prerequisite for spiritual perfec- 
tion. 

The Druze polemicist’s response to the Nusayri advocates an ob- 
verse position with regard to the religious value of marriage and sexual 
union. In his opinion, there is no intrinsic value to sexual union and 
marriage, and their absence does not preclude the possibility of achiev- 
ing spiritual perfection. “Had a unitarian gnostic believer lived a 
hundred years without lawfully marrying. . ., this would not have di- 
minished his rank in religion at all. Likewise, had a unitarian gnostic 
believing woman. . . lived a hundred years without marrying, dying 
a virgin, this would not have diminished her rank in religion at all 
...” (law anna rajulan mu’minan muwahhidan ‘arifan ‘asha miata sana wa- 
lam yatazawwaj halalatan. . . lam _yanqus dhalika min manzilatihi fi-l-din 
wa-kadhalika law anna mra’atan mu’minatan muwahhidatan ‘Grifatan. . . “ashat 
miata sana wa-lam tatazawwaj wa-matat bikran lam yanqus dhalika min 
manzilattha fi-l-din shay’an. . .).” 

In conclusion, the centrality of the motifs of sexual communism 
and the religious value of sexual intercourse in our epistle is mani- 
fest. We have seen also that these motifs are rooted in certain sectar- 
ian milieux. This might have attested to an early authentic tradition. 
However, there is no allusion to such ideology and practice in the 
Nusayri writings known to us. Moreover, the sole internal Nusayri 
evidence known to us for the practice of sexual communism is al- 
Adhani—evidence that is to be regarded with caution. Other, exter- 


* For a possibly positive religious attitude toward physical union between the sexes 
expressed in Druze sources, see de Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druzes, vol. 2, pp. 
574-575. 

*> Al-Risala al-damigha, p. 274, lines 1-4. 
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nal popular pronouncements on the subject should also be treated 
with suspicion. 


3. Theological Issues 


After having dealt with the main polemical topic of the epistle— 
namely, the charge of sexual communism—the author goes on to 
respond briefly to a few fragmentary theological arguments presented 
by the Nusayri rival. These arguments concern mainly the concept 
of the unity of God. 

The Druze polemicist links his refutation of these theological ar- 
guments to the preceding refutation of the Nusayri charge of sexual 
communism. His refutation revolves around the question of whether 
the deity is present and active at the moment of sexual intercourse 
and the formation of the fetus. This view is attributed to the Druze 
by the Nusayri but is rejected by the Druze as detracting from the 
unity of God. “For our Lord, may He be exalted,” says the Druze, 
“is not defined by number nor can he be counted” (wa-mawland jalla 
wa-‘azza la yadkhulu fi-l-a‘dad wa-la_yu‘addu fi-l-ahad).”° This argument 
is not familiar to us from Nusayri writings, but it may be conceived 
of as an expansion of the principle of divine incarnation in historical 
figures, a central doctrine of Nusayri theology.” 

The Nusayri polemicist preaches to the Druzes the divinity of ‘Ali 
while rejecting the Druze belief in the divinity of al-Hakim. ‘Ali’s 
supremacy over al-Hakim is reflected in the Nusayri’s reference to 
him by the formula ‘alayna salamuhu wa-rahmatuhu (may his peace and 
mercy be upon us), as distinct from the Druze reference to al-Hakim 
by the expression ‘alaynd salamuhu (may his peace be upon us).”* The 
Nusayri further claims that the Druzes have confused the divinity of 
‘Ali with their belief in al-Hakim. The Druze author distorts the 
Nusayri position by claiming that it erroneously identifies ‘Ali with 
al-Hakim. This, emphasizes the Druze, is an unpardonable manifes- 
tation of polytheism (fa-sahha ‘inda |-muwahhid al-“anf bi-anna |-shirka 
alladhi la_yughfaru abadan bi-an_yushrika bayna ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib wa-bayna 
mawland jalla dhikruhu).*° 


© Tbid., p. 277, lines 8-9. 

”? For various concepts of incarnation in early Nusayri doctrine, see above, chap. 
1, pp. 14-30. 

8 Al-Risdla al-damigha, p. 279, lines 1-2. 

2 Tbid., lines 3—4. 
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Apparently the Nusayri author further expounded his theory of 
emanation of the second aspect of the deity—namely, the Veil (Ayab) 
or rather the “Greatest Veil” (al-hyab al-a‘zam), identified with 
Muhammad, through which the supreme aspect of the deity (the ma‘na) 
is revealed. The Druze author seems to understand the manifesta- 
tion of ‘Ali through Muhammad as referring to the Druze belief in 
al-Hakim as the supreme deity, and he rejects this concept, which in 
his opinion diminishes his transcendental concept of al-Hakim’s di- 
vinity. The Druze therefore modifies the meaning of the term /ydb, 
emphasizing its concealing role in contrast to its Nusayri revelatory 
notion. In other words, while for the Nusayri the term Ayab denotes 
the concept both of veiling and of revealing, according to the Druze 
it should be understood as referring exclusively to the aspect of veil- 
ing—or, as he puts it, “The Veil conceals rather than reveals” (al- 
hijab huwa sutrat al-shay’ laysa izharahu).*° 


4. Transmigration 


Another polemical subject presented in the epistle—albeit with little 
elaboration—is the belief in transmigration. From the Druze’s reac- 
tion it becomes clear that the Nusayri ascribes to the Druzes a belief 
in a radical form of the transmigration of souls. “The souls of the 
opponents [of the sect],” says the Nusayri, “turn into dogs, monkeys, 
pigs and further into iron. . . and into fowl and owls. Some of them 
turn into a woman who is bereaved of her child” (. . . bt-’anna arwaha 
al-nawasth wa-l-addad tani‘u’' fi-l-kilab wa-l-qirada wa-l-khandazir ila an tanji‘a 
St-l-hadid. . . wa-ba‘duhum fi-l-tayr wa-l-biim wa-ba‘duhum tani‘u ia l-mar’a 
llatt tathkalu waladaha).** 

The belief in transmigration into animals and organic matter is 
however the common form of this belief among the Nusayris, as 
attested in many sources.** The Druze rejects this view as contra- 


® Tbid., lines 13-14. 

*! The verb raja‘a denoting transmigration is uncommon in Nusayri sources, which 
are otherwise marked by a wide range of terms denoting various forms of transmi- 
gration. Aitab al-majmit’, for example, includes a series of seven different terms (AM, 
p. 183 [=pp. 163-164 in the French translation]; Salisbury, p. 238). According to 
al-Adhani these seven terms are interpreted by the Nusayriyya as referring to the 
seven floors of hell mentioned in the Qur’an (15:44) (Bakiira, p. 11). For a brief dis- 
cussion of transmigratory terminology in a broad Islamic context, see Ben-Shammai, 
“Transmigration of Souls in Tenth Century Jewish Thought in the Orient,” p. 124. 

* Al-Risala al-démigha, p. 277, lines 11-13. 

8 On the Nusayri doctrine of transmigration, see above, chap. 2, pp. 62-66. 
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dicting his doctrine of theodicy. It is unjust, he says, that our Lord 
punishes reasonable persons by turning them into animals—who in 
this state are unable to perceive the rationale for their punishment. 
The Druze opts for a moderate form of a compensatory scale of trans- 
migration into human beings that seems to have become the com- 
mon Druze view of transmigration. 


5. Conclusion 


The Druze-Nusayri polemic contained in this epistle may indicate a 
reality of social and religious contacts between Nusayris and Druzes 
at the formative stage of the Druze religion. As we have seen, it is 
rather difficult to distinguish between Nusayri positions and opinions 
ascribed to the Druzes. On the other hand, the refutations by the 
Druze polemicist should not be accepted unconditionally. We have 
also noted that certain terms are shared by both religious groups, which 
may indicate some exchange of ideas. It may also point to certain 
social and religious milieux that served as a target for the missionary 
sectarian zeal of both groups, creating a rivalry between them. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CHISM OF THE NUSAYRI 
a CATE RELIGION 


1. Introduction 
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dated 6 July 1847, Catafago further spelled out his vision that “with 
the help of this manuscript--namely, Majmit al-a'yad-—and the cate- 
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century Syria, as attested by Dussaud.'® Christian catechisms also in- 
fluenced Druze catechisms, which began to appear around this time.!? 
In fact the very title of the catechism—Avab ta‘lim diydnat al-nusayriyya 
(literally: Book of instruction in the Nusayri religion) seems suspect, 
as noted by Lyde.?° However, despite the manifestly Christian liter- 
ary form, the catechism, as Lyde puts it, “has the air of being genu- 
ine, and, in any case, most certainly contains the Ansairee doctrines 
and formularies found in their various books.”?! We subscribe to Lyde’s 
general impression of the work, with one reservation. The catechism 
reflects some pronounced Christian elements not otherwise known 
to us from the rich Christian component already contained in ear- 
lier Nusayri texts. This tendency, however, is also reflected in al- 
Adhani's Bakira, which, we speculate, was written roughly at the same 
time as our catechism. Such elements include the consecration of bread 
in addition to wine in the Mass, and their connection to the eucha- 
ristic words of Jesus. In fact, the very term qudddas, denoting the Mass, 
as well as the specific titles of the various masses and their liturgical 
texts are attested only in later sources, namely—our catechism and 
al-Adhani’s Bakira. Moreover, the Christian-Arabic term thalith, re- 
ferring to the Nusayri trinity and rarely used in early writings,”* be- 
comes more common in the Bakiira and the catechism. All these fea- 
tures seem to belong to a late phase of a growing influence of Chris- 
tianity upon Nusayri religion and the further adaptation of Chris- 
tian terminology and liturgical components. 


2. Form and Content of the Catechism 


The catechism consists of 101 questions and answers written in Middle 
Arabic and characterized by features similar to those of other Nusyari 
texts such as the ones published in this volume. The catechism cov- 
ers a wide range of topics presenting the major aspects of Nusayri 
creed and ritual. In general, the questions are arranged by topic, with 
occasional exceptions. The catechism may thus be divided as follows: 


'8 Dussaud, Histoire et Religion des Nosairis, introduction, p. xxii. 

'? For examples of such Druze catechisms, see J.G. Eichhorn, “Von der Reli- 
gion der Drusen,” in Repertorium fiir Biblische und Morgenléndische Litteratur (Leipzig, 1783), 
pp. 155-201. See also Hitti, The Origins of the Druze People and Religion, p. 20. 

20 Lyde, The Asian Mystery, p. 270. 

2! Tbid. 

2 See Mundzara, p. 89b, line 8; p. 92a, line 1. 
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« and essence of the divinity of ‘Ali, and its 

“ee earance and concealment 

preliminary discussion of the persons of the trinity 

The names of the ma‘nd, ism, and 6ab in their various 

manifestations: 

‘The names by which the ism was revealed to proph- 
ets and messengers and its names in the various his- 
torical cycles 
The names of the bab in the books of the unitar- 
ians, in the six spiritual stations: in the Persian era 
(Q, 94-29), the names of the ba6 and its yafims in 
the eleven appearances (Q. 30-42) 

The names by which Arabs and others called the ma‘na 

The names of ‘Ali's mother, brothers, and sisters 

The place of ‘Ali’s tomb 

The exclusive names of ‘Ali 

On ‘Ali’s appellation amir al-nahl (the prince of the bees) 

The names by which ‘Ali was called by primordial na- 

tions 

The primordial luminous worlds 

The seven degrees of emanations below the trinity, 

their names and nature before their manifestation 

The earthly world of humanity and the luminous world 

The names of the prophets 

The names of the twenty-five yafims 

The books of the unitarians 

The Quran and its revelation 

The secret sign of ‘ayn, mim, sin 

The Nusayri Mass 

The fate of the soul after death 

The mystery of mysteries of the Nusayri creed 

Religious duties 

The first and second Masses 

The Nawriz and its rituals 

The sacred wine 

The creative letters kaf and niin 

The manifestation of the ma‘na and further names of 

‘Ali 


Esoteric and exoteric meanings 
Al-Khasibi as the great apostle of Nusayri religion 
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ration.”* Through your wondrous manifestation in your servant ‘abd 
al-nitr®—-which you have honoured and graced, and absolutely vouch- 
safed to your holy ones who know you, and explicitly prohibited to 
your enemies who reject and deny you.”° O God, we laud you through 
an endless praise for your great benefaction and your abounding 
grace, for ever and ever. Now then we shall begin writing the cate- 
chism followed by the [treatises] a/-Mashyakha ([the book of] the sheikhs) 
and al-‘Igad (The Attachment [of the initiate to his spiritual guide]).?” 


Q. 1 Who is our lord who created us? 

A. He is our master, commander of the faithful, prince of the 
bees,”® ‘Ali b. Abi Talib; he is God—there is no god but him, the 
merciful, the compassionate. 


Q, 2. How do we know that our master, commander of the faith- 
ful, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, is God? 

A. By his own testimony and his description of himself in a fa- 
mous sermon which he preached from the pulpit in the presence of 
the whole audience, but which was understood only by men of rea- 
son and clear vision. He then said: “I have the knowledge of the 
Hour (of resurrection)*? and to me did the messengers point, preach 


24 The concept that there is no ontological buffer separating the various hypo- 
static entities of the divine realm of emanation is recurrent in Nusayri theology. See 
above, chap. I, (p. 34), chap. 4 (p. 90) and chap. 5. (p. 103). 

25 “Abd al-niir (literally: the servant of light) is the term for the sacred wine used in 
Nusayri liturgical ceremonies, such as the various Masses (quddas, p. gadadis). as in 
the Christian Mass, the wine becomes a medium for the presence of the deity. Re- 
ferring to the sacramental wine as ‘abd al-niir reflects the rich Nusayri symbolism of 
light. For the liturgical use of wine and its symbolism, see below questions 82, 91, 
and 92; MA, pp. 64-66, Bakiira, pp. 39-48; Dussaud, Histoire et Religion des Nosairis, 
pp. 94, 147; Moosa, Extremist Shiites, pp. 398-408; Hariri, al-Nusayriyyiin al-‘alawiyyin, 
pp. 152-160. 

*6 For the religious permission for the ritual drinking of wine in similar terms, 
see Strothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen,” p. 24; Bakiira, pp. 39, 82 (in a verse 
by Muhammad b. Kalazii, the eponym of the Kalaziyya/Qamariyya Nusayri sub- 
sect). 

27 On these treatises, see above, the introduction to the catechism.‘/gad here may 
be a variant of the term ‘agd alluding in Nusayri texts to the mystery of the trinity. 
See e.g. ‘agd ‘ayn, mim, sin in KM, p. 193, line 9 (p. 174 in the French translation; 
Salisbury, p. 254); Bakira, p. 85. 

28 On the basis of Q, 16:68, ‘All is designated in Shit writings amir al-nahl (prince 
of a swarm [of bees]). According to Shii interpretation, the bees are the Imams. 
See I. Goldziher, “Schi‘itisches,” in idem, Gesammelte Schriften (Hildesheim, 1970), 
vol. 5, pp. 213-214, and the sources cited there. 

29 According to Q, 31:34, there are five things known to God alone. These in- 
clude knowledge of the hour (i.e. the Hour of the Last Judgement); knowledge of 
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my unity and summon toward knowing me. I gave names to [all parts 
of the universe], unfolded its lands, established its mountains, made 
its rivers flow and the earth give its produce. I am he who darkened 
it, raised the sun and lit the moon. I created the creatures and be- 
stowed livelihood. I am lord of lords and master of men; I am the 
supreme, the knower; I am a knight of iron. I am the creator and 
the reviver. I inserted Jesus into the womb of his mother Mary, and 
I am he who sent messengers and made prophets prophesy.” 


Q. 3. Who summoned us to the knowledge of our master, the com- 
mander of the faithful? 

A. His messenger Muhammad—may God bless him and grant 
him salvation—as he states in his “sermon of the pledge of allegiance 
to the house [of the Prophet]”:°° “Listen now to what I am about to 
tell you, and beware not to doubt. Know that I summon you to ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib as I summon you to God, may he be exalted and glo- 
rified, for ‘Ali is my master and your master, because you are the 
chosen among my supporters. I say to you ‘as Jesus, Mary’s son, said 
to the apostles: Who will be my helpers unto God? The Apostles said: 
We will be helpers of God. And a party of the Children of Israel 
believed, and a party disbelieved. So we confirmed those who be- 
lieved against their enemy, and they became masters’ (Q, 61:14). They 
are witnesses of God and his officers. I [Muhammad] and those who 
follow me summon you to [know] ‘Ali with clear insight. “To God 
be glory! and I am not among the idolaters’ (Q, 12:108). I summon 
you to ‘Ali by his command. Beware of casting doubt, for my 
prophethood is under the authority of ‘Ali, because ‘Ali is he who 
sent me to you as a prophet and he is the one who created me from 
the light of his essence.*! He is my lord and your lord, my creator 
and your creator. So fear him, and obey him, believe in his unity, 


future rainfall (wa-yunazzilu al-ghayth); knowledge of the sex of the infant in the mother’s 
womb (wa-ya‘lamu md fi-l-arham), and knowledge of people’s fate and place of death 
(wa-md tadri nafs madhd taksibu ghadan wa-mé tadri nafs bi-ayyi ard tamiitu). 

%° This pseudepigraphic Nusayri liturgical sermon with a slight variation of the 
title—Bay‘at khutbat al-dar li-mawlénd amir al-mu’minin—is included in ms. Manches- 
ter Cons Rylands Library), no. 124, pp. 28b—33b. 

3! For the concept of the “light of essence” (niir al-dhat) as a creative medium be- 
tween the ma‘nd and the ism, see above, chap. | (p. 15) and the references there. For 
the creation of Muhammad, the ism, by the ma‘nda, see KM, p. 187 (= pp. 167-168 
in the French translation; Salisbury, pp. 245-246). See also above, chap. 1, p. 34. 
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praise him, sanctify him and worship him, for he is God, and there 
is no god but him, etc.”*? 


Q. 4 Ifour master, the commander of the faithful, ‘Ali b. Abr Talib, 
is God, how was it that he took a human nature? 

A. Know that our master, the commander of the faithful, does 
not take a human nature, but he veiled himself in [the person of] 
Muhammad in his cycle*? and was named ‘Ali. 


Q.5 How many times did our master veil himself and appear in 
human form? 

A. He veiled himself seven times. In the first he veiled himself in 
Adam, in his cycle, and was named Abel; in the second [time]—in 
Noah, and was named Seth; in the third— in Jacob, and was named 
Joseph; in the fourth—in Moses, and was named Joshuah; in the fifth— 
in Solomon, and was named Asaf; in the sixth—in Jesus, and was 
named Simon (Peter); in the seventh and last—in Muhammad, and 
was named ‘Ali.** He [our master] is detached from the names he 
was named by, but they are not detached from him. 


Q. 6 How did our master conceal himself in the veils, in their cy- 
cles, and appear in human form? 

A. Know that the mystery of veiling [in human form] is a great 
mystery that God alone knows, as [God] may He be exalted says: 
“They will not know of me except what their hearts can bear, their 
insights can contemplate, and their minds can conceive.”*° 


Q, 7 Will our master, the commander of the faithful, veil himself 
and appear in the world another time? 


82 For this passage, with slight variants, cf. ms. Manchester (John Rylands Li- 
brary) no. 124, pp. 29a—b. 

35 The cyclical concept in Nusayri doctrine is dealt with in chap. 1, above, pp. 
28-30. 

** The principle of the cyclical manifestation of the ma‘nd in human figures pre- 
sented here is a fundamental Nusayri creed. According to this concept the ma‘nd 
revealed himself in each cycle in the lesser person of a pair. This concept evolved 
to explain the supremacy of ‘Ali in Nusayri theology despite his inferior position in 
Muslim tradition. In this passage the author describes the principle of the manifes- 
tation of the ma‘nd through the ism in each cycle by the ma‘nd’s historical compan- 
ion; e.g. the ma‘nd in the seventh cycle is manifested in ‘Ali and perceived through 
the mediation of Muhammad. A similar list of figures in which the ma‘nd was re- 
vealed is given in Bakiira, p. 47. 

35 Despite use of the formula gawluhu ta‘ala—which normally precedes a citation 
from the Qur'an or from a “divine tradition” (hadith ahi or qudst}—these words are 
not Quranic, nor did we find them in collections of ahadith qudsiyya. 
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A. He will appear without veiling [himself] at the end of time, in 
glory and great splendour, and will redeem the souls of the believers 
from their graves, which are their garments of flesh and blood, and 
make them reside in the eternal lights.*° 


Q. 8 What is the divine manifestation? 
A. It is a manifestation of the Creator through the veils, in hu- 
man form and in grace, envelope within an envelope. 


Q. 9 Explain to me your words—how indeed did our master ap- 
pear in human form? 

A. Know that the ma‘nd entered the 646, veiled himself in the ism, 
and assumed its [the ism’s] name as our master Ja‘far al-Sadiq—may 
his memory grant us peace—said: “Invoke God as He deserves, and 
invoke his ism and his bab.” 


Q. 10 What are the ism, the ma‘na, and the bab? 

A. They are a trinity*” without separation whose unity indicates 
the divinity of our master. We therefore say: “In the name of God, 
the merciful, the compassionate.” ‘The word “God” refers to the ma‘nd, 


and the words “the merciful, the compassionate” refer to the ism and 
the bab.** 


Q. 11 How did the ma‘nd create the ism, and how did the ism cre- 
ate the bab?%? 

A. Know that the element of elements and essence of essences 
created the ism from the light of His unity, and made it a light formed 
from the essence of His ma‘nd. He set it in motion from its [state of] 
rest; He chose it, named it by His [God’s] name, and elected it, and 
it has no lord but Him [the ma‘na] and made it His creating power"? 
and His speaking tongue.*! He [the ma‘na] then made it the eternal 


36 Here the reference is to the concept of the eschatological restoration of Nusayri 
souls in the luminary world of their origin before the Fall. The myth of the Fall and 
restoration appears in early Nusayri writings and is further elaborated in Bakira, pp. 
59-62. See the discussion in chap. 3, above, pp. 75-77. 

3? For the term ‘hdliith, denoting the Nusayri trinity, see above, introduction to 
the catechism, p. 166. 

38 Interpretation of the basmala formula as referring to the three persons of the 
trinity is common in Nusayri writings. See e.g. chap. 1, above, p. 27; and Strothmann, 
“Die Nusairi nach Ms. arab. Berlin 4291,” p. 177. 

3° For the creation of the ism by the ma‘nd, see above, question 3. 

© The term hadd, denoting emanated power is common in Isma‘ili and Druze 
sources but seldom occurs in Nusayri texts. 

*! The term ndfig to designate the ism is rare in Nusayri texts. For a similar usage, 
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cause through His great command. He further made it the axis of 
existence and the direction of worship"? through the command of the 
supreme God. He [the ma‘nd] said to it: Be the causer of causes and 
the founder of babs. And then the Veil (i.e. the ism) created the bab 
according to its master’s command. He [the ma‘na] ordered it [the 
Veil/zsm] to create the upper worlds and the lower worlds. 


Q. 12 Are the bab and the ma‘nd separated from the ism? 

A. Not at all! They are rather connected to it and not separated 
from it, and [God] may He be exalted, said in “the Sermon of 
Doubts”:*? “May his pure salutations be upon his veil which is con- 
nected to him, not separated from him.”** 


Q. 13. What are the names associated with the ma‘nd, the ism, and 
the bab; and how are they divided? 

A. The names associated with the ma‘nd, the ism, and the bab 
are divided into symbolic, personal, and qualificative. The symbolic 
[names pertain to] the ma‘nd; the personal to the ism; and the quali- 
ficative are those by which the ism was named and [pertain] particu- 
larly to the ma‘nd, as we say: the merciful, the compassionate, the 
Creator. 


Q. 14 Tell me about the sixty-three names of the ism, the symbolic 
[names] of the ma‘nd, and the personal [names] of the ism by which 
He manifested himself in the prophets and the apostles? 

A. Know that these symbolic names of the ma‘nd, and personal 
names of the ism are Adam, Enosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel, Jered, Idris 
[=Enoch], Methuselah, Lamech, Noah, Shem, Arphaxad, Ya‘rib,*° 
Hid, Salih, Luqman, Lot, Abraham, Ishmael, Ilyas [=Elijah], Isaac, 
Jacob, Shu‘ayb, Moses, Aaron, Caleb, Ezekiel, Samuel, Talit (=Saul), 
David, Solomon, Job, Jonah, Isaiah, Elisha, al-Khidr, Zecharia, Yahya 
(=John the Baptist), Jesus, Daniel, Alexander, Ardashir, Shapiir, Lu’ay, 
Murra, Kilab, Qusayy, ‘Abd Manaf, Hashim, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, ‘Abd 


of this term see above, chap. 4, p. 93 with note 27. 

*2 The question of addressing prayer to a certain entity within the divine hierar- 
chy is dealt with in early Nusayri theology. See above, chap. 5, p. 101 with note 6. 

3 This Sermon (khuthat al-awhdm) appears in ms. Manchester (John Rylands Li- 
brary) no. 124., pp. 33a—36a. 

* For the quotation here, see ibid., p. 35a, lines 5-6. 

#8 Ya‘rib [or Ya‘rub] son of Qaht4n was according to Muslim historiography 
the ancestor of the Himyar dynasty, and the first speaker of the Arabic language, 
hence his name. 
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Allah, Mohammad al-Mustafa, al-Hasan al-Mujtaba, al-Husayn, the 
martyr of Karbala’, ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin, Muhammad al-Baqir, Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq, Miisa al-Kazim, ‘Ali al-Rida, Muhammad al-Jawad, ‘Ali al- 
Hadi, Hasan al-‘Askari, and the Imam Muhammad b. al-Hasan, the 
proof, the redeemer, the Mahdi, the herald, the harbinger, the hoped 
for, the expected, the master of epoch and time. May their memory 
bestow peace upon us.*° 


Q. 15 What are the qualificative names by which the ism was called 
and that [pertain] particularly to the ma‘na? 

A. Know that the qualificative names by which the ism was called 
and that [pertain] particularly to the ma‘nd are Allah, the merciful, 
the compassionate, the creator, the shaper, the originator, the first, 
the last, the hidden, the revealed, the king, the powerful, the almighty, 
the magnificent, the peace, the faithful, the guardian, the omnipo- 
tent, the hearer, the seer, the knower, the wise, the strong, the force- 
ful, the self-sufficient, the praised, the inventor, the restorer, the unique, 
the maker, the generous, the judge, the omniscient, the able, the il- 
luminator, the lamp, the supreme, the master, the great, the eternal, 
glory to him, may he be blessed, the grace.*’ 


Q. 16 What are the names of the ism in the common use of the lan- 
guage? 

A. The names of the ism in the common use of the language 
are Ahmad, Muhammad, the chosen, the pre the faithful, the 
leader, the follower, the saver, the gatherer,*® the reviver, the Pad 
sin”,*? the seven hawdmim,° the three fawasin,?! the “kaf, ya’, ha’, ‘ayn, 


© This list is clearly divided into biblical figures including Qur’anic figures lo- 
cated in biblical time; Persian figures, including Daniel and Alexander who were 
apparently associated with the Persian cycle; pre-Islamic Arab ancestors of the Hashimi 
clan and finally the twelve Imams of the Imami-Twelver branch of Shrism. On 
the role of the twelve Imams in Nusayri doctrine, see above, chap. 1, pp. 30-33. 

*? Most of these names derive from the traditional list of the “most beautiful names” 
of God (al-asma’ al-husna), originating in the Qur'an (see e.g. siiras 7:107, 17:110, 20:8). 
On the concept of the divine names, see D. Gimaret, Les noms divins en Islam: exégése 
lexicographique et théologique (Paris, 1988). It seems that the concluding words of this 
answer also denote divine attributes—a point corroborated by a similar use of the 
formula subhdna llah in question 23. 

*8 Namely, He who gathers the bodies of the dead before resurrection—a recur- 
rent escatological motif in the Qur'an 

*° The following names of the ism derive from the “mysterious letters” (fawatih al- 
suwar or al-huriif al-mugatta‘a) appearing at the beginning of 29 siras in the Qur’an 
The mysterious letters “yd’, sin” —the opening letters of stra 36—denote also the name 
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sad’;>* the “alif, lim, mim”? the “alif, lam, mim, sad’;>* the “alif, lam, 
ra”; the “{a’, ha’”;>® the fig, the olive,>’ al-muzzammil, al-muddaththir,>® 
the sad,°° the gaf,°° the nin,®!' the responder. In the Torah [the ism is 
referred to as] ma’d al-ma’d,®? the trustworthy, the faithful; in the Gospel 
as the Paraclete;® in the Psalms as the guardian; and in the Qur’an 
as Muhammad. 


Q. 17 Tell me about the nine personal names of the ism? 

A. Know that they are Adam, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Solomon, 
Jesus, ‘Abd Allah, Muhammad the messenger of God, and 
Muhammad son of Hasan [al-‘Askari], the proof.®* 


of this stra. For other lists of fawatih referring to the divinity, see Kiel, p. 16 (the 
Arabic text), p. 37 (the German translation); MA, p. 186. 

°° Plural of “ha’, mim”—the mysterious letters appearing at the head of seven 
consecutive siiras: 40 (ghafir), 41 (fussilat), 42 (al-shitra), 43 (al-zukhruf\, 44 (al-dukhan), 
45 (al-jathiya), and 46 (al-ahqaf). 

5! Plural of “fa’, sin” (the fawatih at the head of siira 27 [al-naml]) and “ta’, sin, mim” 
(the ag ‘awatih appearing at the head of sivas 26 [al-shu‘ara’| and 28 [al-gasas}). 

The fawatih at the head of sitra 19 (Maryam). 

53 These letters appear at the head of six siiras: 2 (al-bagara), 3 (al ‘Imran), 29 (al- 
‘ankabiit), 30 (al-ritm), 31 (Lugman), and 32 (al-sajda). 

»4 See beginning of sia 7 (al-a‘raf. 

55 See beginning of siira 13 (al-ra‘d). 

5© These letters (“{a’, ha”’) open siira 20 and also denote the name of the sira. 

57 The fig and the olive refer to two holy trees mentioned in the Qur’an in sira 
95 named al-fin (the fig). 

58 Al-muzzammil (enwrapped) is the title of sia 73, and al-muddaththir (shrouded) is 
the title of siira 74; both are traditionally interpreted as referring to Muhammad. 

59 Denoting also the name of sira 38. 

6 Denoting also the name of sia 50. 

6! Denoting also the name of siira 68 (named also al-galam [the pen)). 

62 This refers to the Hebrew biblical words 78) W823 (exceedingly) in Gen. 17:20 
about God’s blessing to Ishmael: “And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee: Behold, I 
have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly... 
Based upon the numerical value of the Hebrew letters (and their Arabic translitera- 
tion) of that expression adding to 92—equivalent to the numerical value of the name 
Muhammad—Muslim tradition regarded this verse as one of the biblical testimonia 
to the prophet of Islam. For this and other biblical verses interpreted in Muslim 
tradition as references to Muhammad, see H. Lazarus-Yafe, Jntertwined World: Medi- 
eval Islam and Bible Criticism (Princeton, 1992), pp. 106-110. 

53 This refers to the New Testament term “Paraclete” (see e.g. John 14:16; 16:7), 
which, according to Muslim exegesis, is reflected in Q, 61:6, where Jesus foretells 
the coming of a messenger named Ahmad. See R. Paret, Der Koran: Kommentar und 
Konkordanz (Stuttgart, Berlin, Cologne, 1980), pp. 476-478, and the references there. 
See also Blachére, Le Coran, p. 593, note 6. 

% This term, in the sense of God’s presence on earth, is common in Shi‘ism. In 
Imami Shi writings it designates the category of prophets and Imams. Huja also 
denotes a particular high rank in the Fatimid da‘wd@ hierarchy. 
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Q. 18 Tell me about the names of the ism in the [world of] shad- 
ows?°? 

A, Know that the names of the ism in the [world of] shadows 
are will, generation, knowledge, ability, and the concealed grace. 


Q. 19 Tell me about the names of the zsm in the Abrahamic cycle? 
A. The names of the ism in the Abrahamic cycle are Abraham, 
Ishmael, Ilyas, Qusayy, and Isaac.® 


Q, 20 Tell me about the names of the ism in the Mosaic cycle? 
A. Know that they are Moses, Aaron, Shabbar and Shubbayr, 
and Mushbir.® 


Q. 21 What are the names of the ism in the Muhammadan cycle ? 
A. They are Muhammad, Fatir (=Fatima),®® Hasan, Husayn, and 
Muhsin. 


Q. 22 What are the names of the bab of God, the great, the exalted, 
the immense, the illuminating, the one surrounded by light? 

A. They are Gabriel, Ya il, Ham, Dan, ‘Abd Allah, Riizbih, and 
our master Salman the Persian—may their memory bestow peace 
upon us, his “ship,”®? namely Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman, who is Qays b. 
Waraqa al-Riyahi, Rushayd al-Hajari, Kankar Aba Khialid, who is 


°° This term refers to one of the primordial forms of existence of the souls of the 
believers in the spiritual world of lights and shadows widespread in early Shi‘ism. 
See Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shi‘ism, pp. 16, 32, and 224 (note); Bar- 
Asher, Scripture and Exegesis in Early Imami Shusm, pp. 136-137. This concept became 
a cornerstone of the Nusayri myth of origin and the Fall attested already in Aitab al- 
haft wa-l-azilla. See also chap. 3, above, pp. 75-77. 

® According to the concept of the cyclical manifestation of the deity, the ism appears 
in more than one person in each cycle. 

°? The first two names are thought to be derived from the Hebrew-Aramaic root 
shpr, which—like its Arabic counterpart (sn)—means “to be beautiful, lovely, nice,” 
etc. For Hasan and Husayn being so named see, for instance, al-Shaykh al-Mufid 
(d. 413/1022), Aitab al-ikhtisas, p. 37; M,J. Kister, “Haddithi ‘an bani isra’ila wa-la 
haraja,” Israel Oriental Studies 2 (1972), pp. 215-239; Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering in Islam, 
p. 73. Cf. also S.M. Wasserstrom, “The Sh/‘is are the Jews of our Community,” Israel 
Oriental Studies 14 (1994), pp. 297-324 at p. 299, which, as does our text, mentions 
Muhsin, a third son of ‘Ali, whose name is said to be a literal translation of the name 
of a third son of Aaron, Mushbir. For the affinity in Shii tradition between the fig- 
ures of ‘Ali and Aaron, see Y. Friedmann, Prophecy Continuous: Aspects of Ahmadi Reli- 
gious Thought and Its Medieval Background (Berkeley, 1989), pp. 58-59. 

68 For the name of Fatima in masculine form see above, chap. |, p. 37, note 144; 
chap. 6, p. 144. 

®° This is a common appellation of Qays b. Waraqa. See also question 33, be- 
low. 
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‘Abd Allah b. Ghalib al-Kabuli and Yahya b. Ma‘mar b. Umm al- 
Tawil al-Thumiali, Abi al-Tayyibat Muhammad b. Abi Zaynab al- 
Kahili al-Bazzaz al-Mawsili, al-Mufaddal b. “Umar al-Ju‘fi, Muham- 
mad b. al-Mufaddal, ‘Umar b. al-Furat the secretary, and Abii Shu‘ayb 
Muhammad b. Nusayr, Salsal, Salsabil, Dihya b. Khalifa al-Kalbi and 
our lady Umm Salama, entrusted with benefactions alluding through 
her sanctity to the manifestations of the ma‘nd, the ism, and the bab.’° 


Q. 23 Tell me about the names of the persons’! of the bab in the 
books of the unitarians. 

A. The names of the persons of the bab in the books of the 
unitarians’* are the throne, the water, the sky, the gate, the faithful 
spirit,’> the holy spirit, lord of men,’* mount Sinai, the raven,’° 
(Noah’s) ark, the she-camel,”° the staff,’’ the ring, the ant, the 
hoopoe,’® the protector’? the Mahdi, the throne, Salsal, Salsabil, 


70 The central part of this list comprises historical figures identified in Nusayri 
tradition as the babs of the first eleven Imams, beginning with Salman and ending 
with Muhammad b. Nusayr. Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju‘fi, the 6a) of the seventh Imam, is 
however missing from this list. The beginning and end of the list includes mytho- 
logical names and figures from among pre-Islamic and early Islamic generations. 
For similar lists, see Kiel, p. 13 (the Arabic text), pp. 34-35 (the German transla- 
tion); Ghalib, Ta’rikh al-‘Alawiyyin, pp. 254-255; Moosa, Extremist Shi'ites, pp. 352- 
353. The term bab, denoting here—as in Shi tradition generally—the senior au- 
thorized disciple of the Imam, is to be distinguished from the common designation 
of the bad as the third person of the trinity. However, according to certain Nusayri 
traditions, the deity may also be revealed in the Imams and their babs. See chap. 1, 
pp. 30-33. 

”! The term ashkhas denotes the historical figures represented in the various de- 
grees of emanation. See above, p. 116. 

?2 The following list of names refers to various stories from the Bible, the Qur’an, 
and Islamic traditions as well as to abstract attributes. The connotations of some of 
these names are not always clear. 

73 See Q, 26:193. This title is commonly applied in Muslim tradition to the an- 
gel Gabriel. 

74 For this expression, see Q. 114:1. 

75 This refers to the raven mentioned in Q, 5:31 as teaching Adam’s elder son 
how to bury his brother. See Bakiira, p. 113. See also chap. 2, p. 49 with note 34. 

7© This refers to the Qur’anic story about the sending of a she-camel to the peo- 
ple of Thamiid as a divine sign. See e.g. 7:73ff. 

7? This refers to the staff of Moses. See e.g. Ex. 7:10, 15; Q. 7:107. 

78 The last three names are associated with tales about King Solomon. The ring 
refers to the legendary magical ring of King Solomon (see Bahia, p. 115); the ant 
and the hoopoe allude to the account in Q, 27 known also from Jewish sources. 

79 For this rare term (in Arabic: al-kali), see also MA, p. 10, line 1. 
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Dan,®° al-gadiim,®' the trumpet,®? the wall,®’ the creation, the drink 
(wine),®* Aries, Aquarius, the cause, the kawthar,®° the scale, justice, 
equity, the proof, the evidence, the summoner, the herald, the path, 
the forerunner, the warner, the light, the moon, the intention, the 
supporter, the mosque, the serpent, the messenger, the prophet, the 
guardian, the brother of Joseph, the ship,®° praise to God, the knower, 
the tablet and the pen,®’ the stealer of the grail,®® messengers (?),°° 
the cow” and Gabriel—may they bestow peace upon us. These are 
the symbolic names of the bab in the books of the unitarians. 


Q, 24 Tell me about the names of the persons of the bad in the six 
spiritual stations.°! 
A. Know that the names of the persons of the 4a in the first 


station [are] Gabriel, peace be upon him, and his yatims, Michael, 
Israfil, ‘Izra’il, and Ridwan.°%? 


8° This apparently refers to the biblical son of Jacob, as may be inferred from 
Bakara (p. 113). 

5! This may refer to the divine attribute gadim (primordial, eternal). See e.g. KM, 
pp. 195, line’ 12 (=p. 176 in the French translation; Salisbury, p. 257). 

82 This refers to the eschatological trumpet that will be blown on the Day of Judge- 
ment. See e.g. Q, 23:101. 

83 See Q, 18:96, referring to the wall (radm) built by Dhii al-Qarnayn— identified 
in Muslim exegesis with Alexander the Great—to keep out the peoples of Gog and 
Magog. This legendary wall plays an important role in Christian medieval escha- 
tology and would, it was said, be broken by the nations of the north when they in- 
vaded the civilized world. See A.R. Anderson, Alexander’s Gate: Gog and Magog and the 
Enclosed Nations (Cambridge, Mass., 1932). 

8* This refers to the liturgical wine or to the wine of paradise. See khabar al-sharab 
(the tradition of wine) in Strothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen,” pp. 4-5. 

85 This refers to the Qur’anic word al-kawthar—the title of siira 108—which in 
Muslim tradition is often interpreted as one of the rivers of paradise. 

®© This probably also refers to Noah’s ark, mentioned earlier under the name fulk. 
Cf. Swothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen,” p 25. 

8? This is also a Qur’anic pair. The /awh refers to al-lawh al-mahfiiz (the heavenly 
guarded tablet), while the galam refers to the pen of siira 68, which is associated in 
Quranic exegesis with the heavenly tablet. In Isma‘ili theosophy this pair connotes 
the two divine emanantions of Aint and gadar. See F. Daftary, A Short History of the 
Ismailis: Traditions of a Muslim Community (Edinburgh, 1998), p. 56. 

88 See Q, 12:72. 

89 This is a literal translation of the Arabic sufara’, which seems to be a scribal 
error. 

” See Q. 2:68-71. 

°! The term magamat (sing. maqam; literally meaning place or station) belongs to 
the concept of dynamic movement of various emanations within the divine pleroma. 
According to this concept, a lower emanation may serve as a station (maqam) for a 
higher degree. This concept is elaborated in the Nusayri treatise, published above, 
chap. 5, pp. 102-103. 

Note that a sixth name is missing. 
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Q. 25 Tell me about the names of the persons of the bab in the sec- 
ond station. 

A. Know that they are Ya'll b. Fatin and his yafims Afqil, Ifraqin, 
Kenan, Ifriq and Ifriqa.*° 


Q, 26 Tell me about the names of the persons of the bab in the third 
station. 

A. Know that their names in the third station are Ham son of 
Kush" and his yaftms Juda, Hayriish, Malik, Hamlak, and Anqil.% 


Q, 27 Tell me about the names of the persons of the 4a in the fourth 
station. 

A. Their names [are] Dan son of Asba’at®® and his yatims 
Yahiidan, Hayriiq, ‘Abd Allah, Israel, ‘Imran.°” 


Q. 28 Tell me about the names of the persons of the ad in the fifth 
station. 

A. Know that they are ‘Abd Allah b. Sam‘an and his yatims 
Sha‘ira, Shutelah, Harsha, Maskil and Ashira.”? 


Q. 29 Tell me about the names of the persons of the ab in the sixth 
station. 

A. Know that their names [are] Rizbih son of Marzban and 
his yafims John Chrysostom,’ John of Daylam,!® Paul, Peter, and 
Matthew. May the best prayer and peace be upon them. 


%3 Except for the biblical Kenan, the other names seem to be pure invention as- 
sociated with the name Africa. The obscure Ya’il b. Fatin is connected (see ques- 
tions 25-26 here [and see also question 22])—as in MA (p. 211)—with Ham, who 
according to biblical genealogy is the ancestor of the African peoples. This and the 
following six questions aim at illustrating the universal dimension of the 44aé in its 
relation to humanity. 

% In contradistinction to Gen. 10:6, where Ham is the father of Kush. 

% Tt is unclear to us to which ancient people this quasi-mythical list refers. 

% This name probably reflects the Hebrew Seba’st, a biblical title for God 
also popular in various Gnostic systems. Prof. Shaul Shaked suggested to us that 
the name Dan b. Asba’6t may be a corruption of the common biblical appellation 
FINDS "778. Cf. MA, p. 212 where the two occur in close proximity to one another. 

* The dominant component of this list seems to represent the people of ancient 
Israel. 

% Except for the biblical Shuthelah (Num. 26:35), the derivation of the names in 
this list of yatims eludes us. 

% The fourth-century Church Father, to whom a Nusayri festival is dedicated. 
See chap. 6, p. 113. 

100 This may refer to the East Syrian 7th-8th centuries missionary to the 
Daylamites. See S.P. Brock, “A Syriac Life of John of Dailam,” Parole de l’Orient 10 
(1981-1982), pp. 123-175. 
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Q. 30 Tell me about the names of the persons of the bab in the 
Bahmani (Persian) cycles.'°! 

A. Know that their names in the Bahmani cycles are Sirais, 
Ardavan, Kinyan, Jam, Qobad, Firtiz, Anishervan, Kay Kavis, 
Yazdanshah, Pir Bahram Gar, Afridin, Dodshah (Anisha?), Shah 
Mardan, Buzurjmihr, Shariyarjil, Jil, Khordad, Rizbih, and 
Turkan. ! 


Q,. 31 How is the bab called? 
© He is further called the universal soul, the holy spirit, Gabriel. 
He is also called the powerful, the supreme, Salman. 


Q, 32 Tell me about the names of the bab and its yafims in the eleven 
appearances, !°? whose knowledge God bestowed upon us and led us 
toward it. 

A. Know that the names of the bab and its yaéims in the first ap- 
pearance are our master Salman, who is Riizbih son of Marzban the 
Persian, and among his appellations are Abii al-'Tahir, Abi al-Yaqin, 
and Abi ‘Abd Allah, and his yafms are al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman 
b. al-Aswad al-Kindi; Aba Dharr Jundab b. Junada b. Sakan al- 
Ghifari, ‘Abd Allah b. Rawaha al-Ansari—who is in his external 
[appearance] the milk brother of our master the messenger of God, 
may God pray for him and his family; ‘Uthman b. Maz‘tn al-Najashi 
al-Hilali, a milk brother of our patron the commander of the faith- 
ful, may his blessings grow strong; Qanbar b. Kadan al-Dawsi—who 
is the servant of our patron, the commander of the faithful, may he 
bestow mercy. His father and ancestry in the external [appearance] 
are unknown, !°*# 


Q, 33. Tell me about the names of the bab and its _yaftms in the sec- 
ond appearance. 

A. Know that the names of the bab and its yaéims in the second 
appearance are Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman Qays b. Waraqa al-Riyahi, who 


'0l A classification of these cycles is offered in MA, pp. 209-212. See also ques- 
tion 97, below. 

‘02 Most of the Persian names in the Arabic manuscript are distorted. We are 
indebted to our friend and colleague M.A. Amir-Moezzi for his assistance in recon- 
structing this list of Persian rulers. 

'03 Questions 32-42 deal with the appearances of the bab during the period of 
the eleven Imams. This reflects the concept of the incarnation of the deity in all its 
emanations in the Imams and their intimate companions listed in this series of ques- 
tions. See also chap. |, p. 30, note 114. 

'04 All five are among the preeminent companions of the Prophet, who were also 
regarded as devotees of ‘Ali. Hence their honoured place in Shii tradition. 
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is called Abii-l-Masabih!® and whose appellation is ship, God’s prayers 
be upon him. His yaéims are Sa‘sa‘a b. Sahan al-‘Abdi and his brother 
Zayd b. Siihan, ‘Ammar b. Yasir, a contemporary of the messenger 
of God— may God pray for him and his family. He is the one of 
whom [the messenger of God] said: “‘Ammir is a piece of skin be- 
tween my eyes. He will be killed by this oppressing band. May God 
not grant my intercession upon them”;!°° Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Uthman; and Muhammad b. Abi Hudhayfa. 


Q, 34 What are the names of the bab and its yatims in the third 
appearance? 

A. Their names [are] Abi-l-‘Ala’ al-Rushayd al-Hajari, who is 
called Abii-l-Namiyat, may the prayers of God be upon him; and his 
yatims are ‘Amr b. al-Hamiq b. Muhammad b. Safwan al-Khuza‘, 
al-Harith al-A‘war al-Hamdani, Mitham al-Tammiar al-Nahrawani, 
Hujr b. ‘Adi al-Kindi, and al-Asbagh b. Nubata al-T’1. 


Q, 35 What are the names of the 4a) and its _yafims in the fourth 
appearance? 

A. Their names [are] Aba Khalid ‘Abd Allah b. Ghalib al-Kabuli, 
whose appellation is Kankar and who is also called Abi-l-Tahaya, 
may the prayers of God be upon him; and his yaéims are Sa‘td b. al- 
Musayyab, Hakim b. Jubayr; Jabir b. “Abd Allah al-Sulami al-Ansari, 
al-Oasim, and Habib b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr. 


Q. 36 What are the names of the bab and its _yatims in the fifth ap- 
pearance? 

A. Their names [are] Yahya b. Ma‘mar b. Umm al-Tawil al- 
Thumiali, may the prayers of God be upon him, who was in his ex- 
ternal appearance the son of the midwife of our patron ‘Ali b. al- 
Husayn, and he is called Abii-l-Husayn. His yafims are Yahya b. Abt- 


105 Literally: “master of lamps.” Similar appellations consisting of the plural form 
of a laudatory noun—such as Abi-l-namiyat (question 34 and 40), Abi-l-Tuhaf 
(question 37), Abii-l-Tayyibat (question 38), and Abii-l-Zakiyyat (question 39}—seem 
to be peculiar to Nusayri tradition. 

106 These words refer to a well-known prophecy attributed to Muhammad re- 
garding the death of his companion ‘Ammir b. YAsir at the hand of a rebel band. 
See al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 33, p. 7; vol. 52, p. 201; H. Reckendorf, ““Ammar 
b. Yasir,” EP, vol. 1, p. 448. See also Bakira, p. 37, where ‘Ammar is referred to by 
the appellation sahib al-fadl wa-l-ma’athir (the most excellent and meritorious). The 
yatims mentioned here are also referred to in ibid. as “the persons of myrtle” (ashkhas 
al-rayhan), and their order in the divine hierarchy is called “the myrtle line” (safr al- 
rayhdan), like the recurrent term “the imama line” (safr al-imama). 
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-'Aqb al-Thumali, Abi Hamza Thabit b Abi 
Kumayl b. Ziyad, Furat b. Ahnaf, and Eisice 
Q. 37 Wh 
pearance? 
A, The names of the bab in the gi 
isp Sixth 

Muhammad Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju‘fi, who is cai, A} NCE are Abe 
his yafims are Furat b. Ahnaf, Ham a ee 


Mu‘abbarant, and Banian b. al-Mughira yan, Jabir 5 Y 
Tabban. : 


Q: 38 What are the names of the bab [and its atic) : 
appearance? “i anima 3 the SCventh 


A. Their names are Abii Isma‘{j] Muham 
“ md b, ‘ 

Zaynab al-Kahili and al-Bazzaz al-Mawsili, who is ay b. Ab 
Tayyibat,'"” may the prayers of Go im. Hie tH 
Isma‘il and his disciples (?),!°8 Aba Muhammad Suf 

al-‘Abdi, Bashshar al-Sha‘iri, al-Mu‘alla b. Khuna ei Musab 
al-Oummi. 

Q, 39 What are the names of the bab and its yating in the eighth 
appearance? ia 
Si, Their names are Aba ‘Abd Allah al 
Ju‘fi, who is called Abi-l-Zakiyyat, may the Prayers of God be upon 
him. His yafims are Abi Ayyib al-Qummi, Yainus b. Zabyan al-Sakhry 


Abi-l-Ghusn Huja who is Thabit b. al-Dukayn, Yahya b, Yazid, and 
Abi-l-Ghamr al-Thumialt. 


-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al- 


Q. 40 Tell me about the names of the bab and its ya 


fims in the ninth 
appearance. 


A. The names of the 6a in the ninth appearance are Abi Ja‘far 
Muhammad b. al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju‘fi who is called Aba-l- 
Tayyibat, may the prayers of God be upon him. His yatims are Asad 
b. Isma‘il, al-Hurr al-Nakhkhas al-Dawabb, Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddis, 
and Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hartami; others say ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mubammad al-Hartami, and ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Malik al-Qummi, 


sahaammedailGinsilias 
'? Cf Serothmann, “Esoterische Sonderthemen,” p. 5, where his appellation is 
given as Abi-l-Tayyibin wa-l-Tayyibat, 
8 A scribal error seems to have occurred in the transmission of the last name 
(Ismail). The word wuld (literally: descendants) may have been inserted here in order 
to connect the name Isma'll to the other names in the list. 
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Tell me about the names of the 4a) and its yafims in the tenth 


Q, # 


earanc’: he names of the babi 
apps” Know that tne ¢ bab in the tenth appearance are 


A. 1K mn ‘Umar b. al-Furat al-Katib, who is called Aba al-Sah] 
uhe prayers of God be upon him. His yafims are al-Hasan ae 
sons of Qaran, Khalid b. Abi-l-Ash‘ath, Nasr b. Salam, and 


may 
b. ‘Umar al-Kunasi. 


| out the names of the bab and its yafims in the elev- 
appearance. 
a ie that the names of the 646 in the eleventh appearance 
et Aba Shu‘ayb Muhammad b. Nusayr al-Bakri al-Namiri for en 
“Abdi, !09 who is called Aba al-Qasim, and among his 
c titles are Abi Talib, and Aba-I-Hasan. His oar cs 
Mub ammad b. Jundab, ‘Ali b. Umm al-Ruqad, Fadawayhi al-Kurdi 
shaq b. ‘Ammar al-Kafi, and Ahmad b, Muhammad b. al-Furat Hs 
Katib, may the best of prayers and peace be upon all of them. 


_43 Tell me about the names of our master, the commander of 
the faithful, in the various languages with their details and explana- 
; 0 


tion. 

: Know that the Arabs named our master the commander 
of the faithful—‘Ali, and he was further called the bald one, the cor- 
pulent, the egg of the valley (?), the hairless of [the tribe of} Quraysh, 
and his mother named him lion. His father named him Zayd, al- 
Sumaydi‘, Zahir, and the Prophet, may God's prayers and his peace 
be upon him, named him man; his uncle named him al-Muqawwam 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib al-Salsal; his midwife named him Zahir, and 
Maymiin and Majma‘ Maymin, and his grandmother named him 
Khabir. His brother Ja‘far named him Radi; The ascetic called him 


Arabi 


———— ee 
109 \Muhammad b. Nusayr, the eponym of the N 


regarded as the bab of the eleventh Imam al-Hasan 

associated with him. Noteworthy is that the messianic title abi-/ gasim-—exclusive for 

the Mahdi—is here ascribed to Ibn Nusayt- i 

tradition to the twelfth Imam, see above, chap. 1, p. 30, note 114. Moreover, ap 
attempt seems to be made here to emphasize the significant role of Ibn Nusayt by 
associating him with two wns of the Hashimi clan- AD’ s father, Aba Talib, 
and ‘Ali himself, who is here referred to by his appellation Aba-l-Hasan. = 

110 Not all the names and appellations in hist that follows are ideo - 

with other lists in this catechism, some seem 10 be pure invention of 8 
tradition. The purpose of this list, however. is clearly to indicate that a° ms = 
acknowledge ‘Ali as the supreme deity. 
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the great law and Simon the . 
pulpit Aristotle. His name in S innocen, 4H, Imseip 
Gospel, Elijah, means ‘Ali. His name among the fis 

His name among the Indians ig Kankar. His a Prreststi 
Arya. His name among th 


€ Romans is p 
Persians is Bariya. His name among the Zangs ig H ne amon 
among the Ethiopians is Tabrik. The A bites ia ib, Hig th 
The masses and the elect named him diryag (theriacg Chim ype 
said in some of his sermons: “Iam the great righteous 
redeemer”.'!? The Daylamites name him “He » Sila, © Brea 
in his prayer: “O He O He, that no one knows ON useg 
And among his names, may he be exal 
by the peoples who exist 


ed in the world 
the Binn, the Timm, th ; 
the compassionate. And €Porting the; cent, 
used to call him before [we called him] ‘he’— ; é he Wordle; 


pure (Peter), H. 
the Torah j — 


€ In Ub 
eter. His na the Psat 


: as 
ni ty—th e 


mes ar€ among the 
called by the people of the five worlds.'!5 Gog 4 


cannot be counted, from eternity to our world, and NO one 
him is called by them, In the Qur'an he has ni 


the holy, the Seco 


are in trouble say: “O ruler, the grumbler, O peace. 1, 
guardian protect me.” Yo isti 


Ml Tt is unclear whether the text 


g. the 3rd/9th 
Ibrahim al-Kafi, Tafsir Furat, Pp. 26: “, 
al-a'zam.” And see also Muhammad 
(Najaf, 1375/1956) 


» Vol. 2, p. 285. 
1S An identical fo 


rmula appears in KM, p. 182 (=p. 62 in the French transla- 
tion; Salisbury, P- 235). See also question 51, below. 
''S For these engimatic 
mentioned by al-Adhani 
cles (al-gibab al-sab*) 
Ni usayri Kitab al- 
~] 


names, sec below, question 52. These names are also 
(Bakira, pp. 61-62) as denoting the seven primordial cy- 


according to three early Nusayri works, among which is the proto- 
haft (wa-l-azilla}. 


ese five worlds—belonging to the primordial Stage-—should not be confused 
with the seven cycles mentioned above. a 
' Some of these names deviate from the traditional list of divine names. 
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i names by these three names: living, knowing, and 

veils from 4 alle death, and at the battle of Badr he was called 
xal wer mad named him faith, the leader, the deputy, the 
believer, the guardian, the rich, the praised, 
o God but him,” the clear truth, the saint, the Hour, 


and she most compassionate. 


a me about the rest of the names of our master, the com- 


Q, 44 porn faithful, with their explanation and details, 


mander hee that the names of our master the commander of 
A. -hful in the scrolls of Seth, Idris [=Enoch}, Noah, and Abra- 
the er in Syriac are primordial matter, the faithful, clearness, cer- 
ham conviction, the victorious; in the books of the Persians [he is 
e Ned] Namir, which is the name of fire; in the books of the ‘Turks 
Tabira; in the janguage of the Zangs Kiyyina; in the language of the 
Ethiopians Tabrik. He was also named the day of the well. On that 
day the son of his Hilali midwife fell down [into the well]. and he 


[=‘Ali] tied his foot and led him out fortunate.!!® 


_45 Howis the mother of our master, the commander of the faith- 
ful, called outwardly? 
A. She is called Fatima daughter of Asad b. Hashim b. ‘Abd 
Manaf. At his time there was no Hashimi son of a Hashimi woman 
but him. 
Q. 46 Who are the brothers of our master, the commander of the 
faithful? 
A. They are Hamza, Ja‘far, Talib, and ‘Aqil. 


Q. 47 Whoare the sons of our master, the commander of the faithful 
outwardly? 

A. They are Hasan, Husayn,'”° and his two daughters, Zaynab 
and Umm Kulthim. 


117 AJ) three attributes are the traditional self-attributes of God advocated by the 
Kalam. a 

8 Pseudepigraphic writings attributed to biblical figures such as Seth exist in 
Nusayri literature. See e.g. Avab al-usits, pp. 55-56 (=ed. Dandashi, pp. 133-134). 
It seems, however, that here the text gives a fictitious + eam motif with the purpose 
of creating the impression of an ancient mysterious lore. — ; m 

19 According ee a parallel tradition cited by al-Khasibi (al-Hidaya I-kubra, p. 93). 
the person who fell down into the well is“Uthman. 

2D Note that the third son of ‘Ali, namely Muhsin, 1s missing here. 
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A. 48 Where is the tomb of our master, the commander Of the faith 


: : His tomb is in al-Dakwat al-Bayd,!?! west of al-Kufy 

are the exclusive names of our master, the com " 
K: ahd fe use of which is not is to anyone but Nder 
and [through which] the interior meaning of the prayer jg be 
rected to him alone?!” | 
A. They are the ma‘nd, the eternal, the unique, the 
the one, the everlasting, the supreme, ma‘nd of ma nas, th 
mathani,'*3 the goal of goals, the end of ends, the lord of eternity, the 
master of everlastingness, the living, the knower, the living a 
erlasting, the prince of the bees, the supreme and the great, my lord 
and master, Abel, Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asaf, Simon (Peter), the Rg 
mander of the faithful,'** the bald, the corpulent. 


Primord; i 
€ lord of the 


Q. 50 Why do we call our master, the commander of th 
the prince of the bees and what is its symbolic meaning? 
A. Know that the believers were likencd to bees because they 
gather from the flowers their best, and since our master, ‘Ali b, Aby 
Talib, is the commander of the faithful, he was called th 
the bees. !2 


Q, 51 How did the nations that existed in the world befo 
call our master, the commander of faithful? 
A. They used to call him “he”—namely, he who is, It is there- 


fore that Solomon used to say in his prayer: “O He O He, that no 
one knows who he is but he.”!26 


e faithful, 


€ prince of 


re humanity 


Q. 52 Which are the nations that were in the world before human- 
ity? 


2" Cf. al-Hidaya |-kubra, pp. 94, 98. 

'22 See also questions 43-44 above. 

'23 On the various meanings of this Qur’anic word, sce A. Jeffery, The Foreign 
Vocabulary of the Qur’an (Baroda, 1938), pp. 257-258; U. Rubin, “Exegesis and Hadith: 
The Case of the Seven Mathani,” in Approaches to the Qur'an, edited by J.R. Hawting 
and A.A. Shareef (London and New York, 1993), pp. 141-156. 

24 The last seven persons are the incarnations of the ma‘nd in the seven histori- 
cal cycles, 

® This appellation of ‘Alt in Shi tradition derives from Q. 16:68. The com- 
mon interpretation of the “bees” menioned in this verse is the Imams. See Goldziher, 
“Sch‘itisches,” in idem, Gesammelte Schri » Vol. 5, pp. 213-214, 

'° For this formula, see above, question 43 with note 113. 


oh 
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A. They are the Jinn, the Binn, the Timm, the Rimm, and the 
Jann.!?? 


Q. 53 How many worlds are there? 

A. Know that the worlds are many, and no one knows their 
number but their creator. Among these are the great luminous world 
and the small human earthly world.'*® 


Q. 54 What is the great luminous world? 
A. It is the heaven that is the light of lights. 


Q. 55 What is the small human earthly world? 
A. It is the earth. 


Q. 56 What does the great luminous world include? 

A. It includes the seven ranks before their appearance in the 
world of humanity; they are the babs, the _yatims, the nagibs, the najtbs, 
the mukhtasses, the mukhallases, and the mumtahans.'*° 


Q. 57 Explain to me the names of the degrees of the seven ranks. 
A. Know that the names of the degrees of the first rank, which 
are the four hundred babs, are the names, the veils, the signs, the lights, 
the suns, the stars, the clouds. 


Q. 58 What is the second rank? 

A. It is the five hundred _yatims, which have seven degrees, and 
they are the easts, the wests, the moons, the crescents, the stars, the 
thunders, and the lightnings. 


Q. 59 What is the third rank. 

A. It is the rank of the six hundred nagibs, which has seven degrees 
and they are prayer, alms-giving, pilgrimage, fast, emigration, holy 
war, and invocation. 


'27 Cf, above, question 43. 

28 The Arabic jins appearing here and in the following question seems to be 
employed in the sense of the Greek genos referring to the human race. Its syntactic 
position in the sentence, however, remains unclear. 

!29 These ranks—frequently mentioned in Nusayri texts—represent the continu- 
ation of the realm of emanations. The last five can also designate degrees that the 
Gnostic believer may attain in his spiritual ascent. See AM, pp. 190-191 (=pp. 171— 
172 in the French translation; Salisbury, p. 250). See also chap. 3, above, p. 78. 
The names for the degrees of each rank normally belong to a certain category (e.g. 
celestial bodies and phenomena, religious commandments and practices, the parts 
of the day, etc.). However, certain names do not fit within any category. 
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Q. 60 What is the fourth rank? 

A. It is the rank of the seven hundred najibs, which has seven 
degrees, and they are mountains, scuds, seas, rivers, winds, clouds, 
and thunderbolts. 


Q. 61 What is the fifth rank? 

A. It is the rank of the eight hundred mukhtasses, which has seven 
degrees, and they are night, day, morning, evening, dawn, twilight, 
torrent. 

Q. 62 What is the sixth rank? 

A. It is the rank of the nine hundred mukhallases, which has seven 
degrees, and they are cattle, riding-animals, camels, bees, fowl, mo- 
nastic-cells, and houses of prayer. 


Q. 63 What is the seventh rank? 

A. It is the rank of the one thousand and one hundred mumtahans, 
which has seven degrees, and they are houses, mosques, palms, grapes, 
pomegranates, olives, and figs. 

These are the seven ranks and each one has seven degrees, totalling 
to forty nine degrees. 


Q,. 64 Explain to me how the seven ranks were in the luminous world 
before their manifestation in the small world of humanity? 

A. Know that the seven ranks of the great luminous world had 
other names in heaven before their manifestation on earth, and be- 
fore these objects were given names among us in the world, such as 
figs, olives, palms, grapes and other names mentioned in the Qur’an. 
The names for these objects in this world are parallel to the names 
of the degrees of the ranks in the luminous world. The Quranic use 
of these allegorical names indicates in its external [meaning] the things 
of this world, and in its inner [meaning] the names of the degrees of 
the ranks in the luminous world. 


Q. 65 What does the small earthly world of humanity include? 
A. It includes fourteen thousand intimate [companions], fifteen 
thousand cherubs; sixteen thousand spiritual beings; seventeen thou- 
sand sanctified ones; eighteen thousand wanderers; nineteen thou- 
sand listeners; twenty thousand followers, totalling one hundred and 
nineteen thousand.!°° 


'90 These ranks, following those listed in the preceding questions, denote lower 
emanations of the divine realm into the material world. For these lower worlds of 
emanation adding up to 119,000, see Bakiira, p. 33. 
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Q. 66 Explain to me the names of the najibs and their number in 
the great luminous world and in the small world of humanity. 

A. Know that the names of the najibs in the world of humanity 
are Abii Ayyib Khalid b. Zayd al-Ansari, Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri, Qays 
b. ‘Ubada b. Daylam al-Khazraji, Sa‘d b. Malik al-Ansari, Abii al- 
Tufayl ‘Umar b. Wathila, Zayd b. Nufay‘, ‘Uthman b. Hunayf, 
Hudhayfa b. al-Yamani, ‘Umar b. Ziyy Khodan, Sahm b. ‘Ammar, 
Habib b. Jundab b. Junada al-Ansari, Huwayritha b. Mashhir, Abi 
Sufyan al-Ansari, Abi ‘Amra b. Kumayl Bashir, Abii Layla, Hisham 
b. Hisham, Jubayr b. Mut‘im, Musayyib b. ‘Aqla, and some say b. 
Najba Abi Baraka, Dhi al-Yamin, Sahl b. Hunayf, Sahman b. Hunayf 
who is the mawld of Fidda and Rayhana, al-Mikhwal al-Kalbi, and 
‘Abd Allah b. Saba’, who is the master of the najibs. 


Q. 67 Il understood the names of the najibs in the world of human- 
ity. Inform me now of these names in the luminous world. 

A. Know that the names of the najibs in the luminous world are 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Cap- 
ricorn, Aquarius, Pisces, the Great Bear, the Small Bear, Cassiopeia, 
Dragon, Lyre, Perseus, na‘a’im,'*! Bouvier, the Corona, Dolphin, Eagle, 
Orion, the Pleiades, the Little Dog, and the Great Dog which is firm 
rope. 


Q, 68 What is the meaning of your words in “the world of humanity” 
and in “the luminous world”? 

A. Know that each of the najibs has two names, one that is spir- 
itual in the luminous world, and the other that is material in the world 
of humanity—e.g. Abi Ayyib Khalid b. Zayd al-AnsAri is called by 
this name in the world of humanity, whereas in the luminous world 
he is called Aries, and likewise the rest of the najibs. 


Q, 69 What are the names of those who have been endowed with 
prophecy, and how many are they? 

A. Know that they are seventeen persons and their names are 
these: the first is Zayd b. Haritha the foster-son of the Messenger of 
God, who is the head of the class of those who have been endowed 
with prophecy, and the most respected among them. The second is 


Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh, followed by Thabit b. Abi-l-Aflah, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, 


'S! Literally: The Ostriches. These are the twentieth lunar house, composed of 
eight stars of the zodiacal constellation of Sagittarius. 
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Tamim al-Dari, Sa‘d b. Malik, Mu‘adh b. ‘Umar, Thabit b. Qays, 
‘Umar b. Taghliba, Khuzayma b. Thabit, Haritha b. al-Nu‘man, Abi 
Dujana Simak b. Kharasha al-Ansari, ‘Ammar b. Yasir, ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Amr b. Haram, Haram b. Hayyan, Abi al-Haytham Malik b. al- 
Tayyihan, ‘Amr b. al-Hamigq, and some say (his name is) b. al-Jamih. 


Q. 70 What are the twenty-five names of the yafims, and who are 
they? 

A. Know that the first among them are the _yafims of our master 
Salman, and they are al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad 
al-Kindi, Abi Dharr Jundab b. Junada b. Sakan al-Ghifari, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Rawaha al-Ansari, ‘Uthman b. Maz‘tn al-Najashi al-Hilali, Qanbar 
b. Kadan al-Dawsi, the servant of our patron, the commander of the 
faithful. Following them are the yafims of our master Muhammad, 
and they are Ja‘far b. al-Harith, Abi-l-Hayyaj b. al-Harith, Abi Sufyan 
b. al-Harith, Yahya b. Umama, and Salih b. Umama, peace be upon 
them. Then follow the _yafims of our master (!) Fatir, and they are the 
lady Fidda and Rayhana, Asma’ daughter of ‘Umays al- Khath‘amiyya, 
Zaynab al-Hawila’ al-‘Attara, and Fakhita Umm Hani, peace be upon 
them. [Then follow] the yatims of Umm Salama, and they are 
Maymina daughter of al-Harith, and Amat Allah, daughter of Malik, 
Umm Ishaq, Amina, daughter of al-Sharid, and Umm Malik peace 
be upon them. The yafims of our master “the ship”!*? are Sa‘sa‘a b. 
Saihan, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, Muhammad b. Abi Hudhayfa, and 
‘Ammar b. Yasir, may God grant his best prayer and peace to all of 
them. 


Q. 71 How many are the books of the unitarians? 
A Know that the books of the unitarians are one hundred and 
fourteen. 


Q. 72 What is the Qur'an? 
A. It is an anterior indication of the manifestation of our mas- 
ter in human form.!%% 


'82 This appellation refers to the companion of the Prophet Qays b. Waraqa al- 
Riyahi, on whom see above, questions 22 and 33. 

'S$ This answer seems to reflect the author’s awareness of the general Muslim 
concept regarding the uncreatedness of the Qur'an. Its preexistential status serves 
as a testimony for the incarnation of the supreme aspect of the deity in the histori- 
cal figure of ‘Ali. 
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Q. 73 Who taught Muhammad the Qur’an? 
A. Our master, the prince of the faithful, who is the ma‘nd [taught 


the Qur’an] through the tongue of Gabriel, who is the holy spirit, 
which is the bab.'** 


Q. 74 What is the equipment of our brethren, the believers? 

A. Know that their equipment at all times is ‘ayn, mim, sin, which 
are the ‘ayn of ‘Ali, the mim of Muhammad, and the sin of Salsal 
(=Salman).!%° 


Q. 75 Was Christ crucified and killed as the Christians say in their 
account of him? 

A. Know that there is no truth in that, for the Jews (Q, 4:157— 
158) “did not slay him, neither crucified him, only a likeness of that 
was shown to them... But God raised him up to Him” as God says 
(Q. 3:169 ) “Count not those who were slain in God’s way as dead, 
but rather living with their Lord, by Him provided.”!*® 


Q. 76 What is the Mass? 
A. It is the sanctification of the wine that is drunk in the mys- 
tery of the nagibs and the najibs.'%’ 


Q. 77 What is the sacrifice? 
A. It is the bread that the believers offer for the souls of their 
brethren, and on which the Mass is pronounced.!*8 


'34 While the term rih al-quds (holy spirit) itself frequently appears in the Qur’an, 
where it is commonly associated with Gabriel, it is clear from various Nusayri sources 
that the equation of the holy spirit with the bab bears Christian connotations. Namely, 
that the third person of the Christian trinity is likened to the third person of Nusayri 
trinitarianism; see above, chap. 2, pp. 69-70. 

'35 For a similar descriptions of the initals ‘ayn, mim, sin, as an equipment (‘udda) 
of the believers, see Kiel, p. 10 (the Arabic text), p. 33 (the German translation). 
These initials of the three persons of the Nusayri trinity came to epitomize the mystery 
of divinity. Moreover, according to al-Adhani, they were employed as a secret code 
of recognition among the Nusayris. See Bakiira, pp. 82-83. 

'36 The Nusayri docetic concept of the crucifixion briefly alluded to here is elabo- 
rated in the Mundzara of al-Nashshabi. See above, chap. 1, pp. 21ff., and chap. 6, 
pp. 1 29ff. 

'37 Various texts of the Nusayri Mass for different occasions are given by al-Adhani 
in his Bakiira, pp. 38-51. For an English translation of these masses, see Salisbury, 
pp. 266-285. See J. Catafago, “Notice sur les Ansériens,” Journal asiatique, 4th se- 
ries, vol. 11 (1848), pp. 149-168. On the Nusayri Mass, see also questions 87-89, 
below. The nagibs and the najibs are officeholders in the Nusayri liturgy. For their 
role in Nusayri liturgy, see al-Adhani’s description of the initiation rites, Bakiira, pp. 
1-7, 

'38 The element of the bread in the Mass is not familiar to us from other Nusayri 
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Q. 78 Who performs the Mass and offers the sacrifice to the be- 
lievers? 
A. It is their Imam and great preacher. 


Q. 79 What is the great mystery of God? 

A. It is the mystery of flesh and blood of which Christ told his 
disciples: “This is my flesh and blood; eat and drink from it for it is 
the eternal life.”!%9 


Q. 80 Where do the souls of our brethren, the believers go upon 
their departure from their tombs which are their garments of flesh 
and blood. 

A. They go to the great luminous world where they attain hap- 
piness and eternal life for ever and ever, and put on the garments of 
light, which are the stars.'*° 


Q,. 81 What will happen to the polytheists, the heretics who deny 
the divinity of our master? 
A. They will suffer torments in all periods and cycles. 


Q. 82 What is the mystery of the faith of the unitarians that is the 
mystery of mysteries and the creed of the righteous? 

A. It is the mystery of the Two (+ Know that this mystery is 
also called the mystery of good and evil, the mystery of light and dark- 
ness, the mystery of water and fire, the mystery of flesh and blood, 
the mystery of food and drink, the mystery of death and life, the 


texts and may be due to an increasing Christian influence in more recent times. 

‘39 This quotation—unattested in other Nusayri texts known to us—is a para- 
phrase of Matt. 26:26-29 and parallel texts. It may further indicate the latterly in- 
creasing Christian influence. 

' The concept of the preexistence of the Nusayris as lights and stars in the di- 
vine realm is widespread in Nusayri cosmogony. See e.g. the section on the Fall in 
al-Adhani’s Bakira where this motif is elaborated. This chapter opens with this state- 
ment: “All Nusayri groups believe that in the beginning, before the creation of the 
world, they were luminous lights and stars.” See further chap. 3, above, p. 75. The 
goal of the Nusayri gnostic is to restore his lost state in the luminous paradise be- 
fore the Fall. The association of the myth of the Fall with the biblical story of para- 
dise is attested already in early Nusayri sources (chap. 3, p. 76). The use of the term 
“garments of light” seems to reflect the author’s awareness of the old Jewish-Chris- 
tian motif interpreting Gen. 3:21. This verse mentions the “garments of skins” (kutndt 
“or) which were interpreted as garments of light (kutndt or). For the motif of Adam’s 
and Eve’s garments of light and its Jewish background, see S. Brock, “Clothing 
Metaphors as a Means of Theological Expression in Syriac Tradition,” in Typus, 
Symbol, Allegorie bei den dstlichen Vétern und ihren Parallelen im Mittelalter, edited by M. 
Schmidt (Eichstatt, 1981), pp. 11—40. 
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cand cold, and the mystery of Nawriz and Mibrajan).'*! 
tery of hea -; the true knowledge of God. It is a noble mystery, 
oni [mystert an exalted lore, and a grave danger that even moun- 
4 great en due to its great stature and nobility. It is the heal- 
rains C snnot to the one who guards it, follows it, and cherishes it; and 
ng antien oison to the one who reveals and spreads it to the un- 
it is le the mystery of the veiling of our master in the light, namely 


‘s : ae hig ‘ 
worthy: It ¢ sun,!42 and his manifestation in his servant ‘abd al-nir.'3 
€o - 
the ey’ 


33 What happens to one who knows [the mystery] and doubt 
‘ers his mind? | 

He will be among “the squanderers” who are the heretics, 

- “prothers of the devils” (Q. 17:27) and will deserve transmigra- 

é a'## and existence in base and lowly garments, and God will make 

oe taste the burning [pain] of the iron and its [excruciating] frost. 


ente 


Q, 84 What are the preconditions that the believer must keep upon 
receiving the mystery of mysteries? 

t His first obligation is to devote his efforts to protect his broth- 
ers, look after them, treat them with courtesy, take pains to visit them 
and treat them amicably and graciously. He should desire for them 
everything that he desires for himself. He should also make a fifth of 
his earnings!*> an unconditional gift to them every year, and he should 
perform the prayer in its times, and give alms to the worthy.!* He 


141 The text in parenthesis is a gloss to this place in the manuscript. 

142 This seems to reflect a belief in the manifestation of ‘Ali in the light of the 
sun. So far we have not come across any explicit statement of this belief in early 
Nusayri texts. It is elaborated in detail, however, by al-Adhani (Bakira, pp. 10, 33, 
85). The Nusayri shamsiyya sub-sect, known also as shamdliyya, derives its appellation 
from the adoration of the sun as the manifestation of ‘All. 

'43 See, above, p. 169 with note 25. 

\44 For the belief in transmigration, elaborated in various Nusayri writings, see 
e.g. chap. 2, pp. 62-66; chap. 3, p. 81. 

145 The obligation to give a fifth of one’s earnings to the Imam or to the religious 
authorities following the cessation of the Imamate is a standard Shii ordinance. 

14 According to al-Adhani (Bakira, p. 53), the mandatory almsgiving (zakdaf) is 
given to the Imam. The attitude toward Muslim religious commandments here seems 
to be more positive than the antinomian stance reflected in early Nusayri writings. 
However, the fact that the author does not specify the nature of these obligations 
may indicate that his statement reflects a precautionary dissimulation—-namely, that 
Muslim commandments, such as those mentioned here, are not actually performed 
in a normative Muslim manner. Regular daily prayers are not generally known from 

Nusayri sources. They are specified, however, in question 101 of the catechism as 
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should take pains to fulfil his religious duties 


5 ae and . 

holding the obligations. He should be obedient to “s Umble 

voking him, thanking him, remembering him, an d nies Maste . Up, 
’ i 


ate 
to his utmost ability. He should willingly accept him x lo oe 
all vanities that are repugnant [to his Master] ,!47 ’ taining aa 


Q, 85 What is the second thing from which the bel; 

frain upon receiving the mystery of mysteries? ee Must 
A. Know that it is his duty to take care Not to tr ; e 
ren unjustly or offend any of them, and to abstain Lae 4S bret. 
to sin. He should not offend against what is pleasin Caus} bs 
should avoid grieving them. 8 0 them 4 


Q. 86 Is it permitted for a believer to divulge to 
tery of mysteries? se 80 anyone the Mys. 


A. He is not permitted to divulge it to an on 
brother in faith; and if he acts otherwise he is “hae Lo his 
His books, and His messengers.!48 "OM Gog, 
Q. 87 What is the first Mass?!#9 


A. It is the one pronounced before the Nawriiz,!50 


well as in al-Adhani’s Bakird, pp. 12-13. Modern Nusayri apolo 
affirms the Muslim practice of regular daily prayers by the Nusayris 

‘4? The relation between the Nusayri catechumen and his spiritual master or gui 
who initiates him into the mystery of religion is an essential stage in the et ire 
development of the believer. The spiritual guide is actually considered the aan 
ther of his disciple and the period of instruction is conceived of as a spiritual pr 4 
nancy concluding with the rebirth of the initiate. For the initiation — 


ae Nee into the sect and 
the relations between the disciple and his guide, see above, our introduction to the 
catechism. 


'¥8 For the severe sanctions against and the divine punishments to a Nusayri who 
divulges the secrets of religion to the non-initiate, see al-Adhant’s introduction to 
his Bakira. In fact, al-Adhani himself was ostracized and later paid with his life for 
the publication of the secrets of the Nusayri religion. 

'%9 The catechism mentions only two types of Mass without specification, whereas 
the Bakira (pp. 38-51) refers to four different masses distinguished by different names 
and offers their liturgical texts, The First Mass in the Bakara is entitled “Mass of 
Perfume” (quddds al-ftb), the second, “Mass of Incense” (guddas al-bukhiir), the third, 
“Mass of the Call to Prayer” (guddds al-ddhan); the fourth, “Mass of Betokening” (quddas 
al-ishdra). 

1 The Nusayri festivals of Nawriiz, the Persian New Year at the spring equi- 
nox, and the Mihrajan, the Persian festival of the fall equinox, were adopted into 
the Nusayri syncretistic liturgical calendar. For a description of these Nusayri festi- 


vals and their rituals, see MA, pp. 188-229. 


getic literature also 
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oc 
Cc 


What is the second Mass? 
It is the one pronounced after the Nawriz. 


What is the Nawriiz? 
It is the sanctification of the wine in the chalice. 


ice) 
i) 


Recite me [the prayer of] the Nawriz. 

Know that [the prayer of] the Nawriz is as follows:!° 
Nawriz i is a beneficial and successful truth, realized in the closeness 
to God of the most noble of [the sons of] Hashim. [It is] a day in 
which God revealed Himself in the Persian cycles, before the cycle 
of the Arabs. In this [cycle] He ascended toward heaven and there, 
through sound minds, they [the believers?], observed swings. Salsal 
[=Salman] was manifested in it [i.e. in this era] as a guardian, fol- 
lowing our ancient one.'°* Drink pure wine, for this is the day on 
which his light was manifested in the clouds.'°? The day of Ghadir 
[Khumm]!°* is one to which Muhammad referred, addressing him- 
self toward God, the Lord of the world. (+ The day of Ghadir Khumm 
is the eighteenth day of [the month of] Dhi al-Hijja; it is the day on 
which our master Muhammad revealed the ma‘nd essence of our pa- 
tron Prince of the Bees, may his peace be upon the elect and the mul- 
titude. Some accepted this while others denied. This [day] is of great 
merit and grand nobility, for the patron [God] reveals Himself in it 
and unveils the hidden. The good will be bountiful [on that day]. 
Our master Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Khasibi has a marvellous ode enti- 
tled al-Ghadiriyya!®»),!5° 


Q. 91 What is the name of the holy wine drunk by the believers? 
A. It is called ‘abd al-niir.'°’ 


FO FPO FO 


15! The following is a liturgical hymn attributed to al-Khasibi included in MA 

pp. 208-209, in the chapter dedicated to the Nawriz. 

'82 The swings (mardjih) may allude to the swinging scales of justice forming an 
essential part of the Nawriiz ritual (see e.g. MA, p. 197). For the depiction of God 
(‘Ali) as an old man and its background, see above, chap. 2, p. 53. 

'93 The belief among certain ghulat groups that the deity, manifested in ‘Ali, re- 
veals itself in various celestial elements is also recorded by Sunni doxographes, see 
above, chap. 1, p. 16, note 54. 

'94 This holy day, commemorating in Shii tradition the appointment of ‘Ali as 
Muhammad’s heir, was adopted and transformed in the Nusayri calendar. See the 
discussion in chap. 6, above, pp. 120-128. 

'55 This ode is given in MA, pp 56-60. 

'96 The text in parenthesis is a gloss of this place in the manuscript. 

'57 See above, p. 169, note 25. 
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Q. 92 Why is it called ‘abd al-niir? 
ik Because God was manifested in it. It ig thereg, 
master Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn al-Khasibi, the sa Gee of 
that when ‘abd al-niir was brought to him, he used iy keen hi, 
ice in his right hand and drink from it three swallo 'old the ¢ nd 
“() God, this is your servant ‘abd al-niir, a substance on 8, an ig 
extolled, and absolutely permitted to your devotees oe Stan 
and explicitly proscribed to your enemies who deny yo 0 kn i, 
master, as you have permitted it to us, bless us by he 5 . i 
and protection and {sound] health against sickness oe With Secunin, 
us worry and sorrow.” (+ ‘Aéd al-nir is the substance of ri . m 
God made as His greatest sacrifice and the most noble sis fire Which 
deemed suitable for atonement through it),!58 Stance, and 


’ 


Q, 93 What is the concealed mystery of God exten 
kaf and the niin?! 

A. It is the light, as God, may He be exalted, said: « 
be light, and there was light” (Gen. 1:3). : 


ding between the 
Let there 


Q, 94 What is light? 
A. It is the ancient ma‘nd, for it veiled itself in light 


Q. 95 If our master veiled himself in light, in what, then 
manifest himself? : 
A. Know that our master will manifest himself in T 

t 
says in {the prayer of] the Nawriiz.'®° ruth as he 


will he 


Q, 96 Why does the believer turn his face in prayer toward the sun? 
A. Know that the sun is the light of lights, and the direction of 
prayer of the people of devotion and glory.'®! For it [the sun] is the 


'58 The text in parenthesis is a gloss of this place in the manuscript. It is partially 
parallel to MA, p. 215, lines 16-17. 

159 The letters kafand nin constitute the imperative form kun (Be!) through which 
Sod created the world. Relying upon this form, recurrent in the Qur'an, it was elabo- 
ated in early Isma'‘ili cosmogony to denote the beginning of the realm of emana- 

on with the feminine hypostasis Aint through the medium of the divine light and 
‘od’s command fun. On this concept in early Isma'‘ilism, see e.g. S.M. Stern, Stud- 
: in Early Ismailism (Jerusalem and Leiden, 1983), pp. 18ff.; Daftary, The Isma‘ils: 
ieir History and Doctrines (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 141-142. 

'60 The author refers here to the hymn cited in question 90. 

161 The rite of turning toward the sun in prayer is also mentioned in the Bakira 

10). See in addition p. 168, above, regarding the manifestation of ‘All in the eye 

he sun and the note concerning Nusayri daily prayers (p. 193, note 146). 


. « 
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- and the place of preference. In it resides the eter- 
fhe -petvia the everlasting, the existent, the mystery of mys- 
he Phe jight of lights. y 

ree 
eturns and comes back and manifests himself in 
hich are the Bahmani cycles'®? from Abel to 


yell 


Why is 0U 
A. tO ical] eras WwW 


What is the esoteric meaning and what is the exoteric mean 


+g? 
ing: “ ‘ ‘ 3 as 
Know that the tai esoteric meaning” indicates the divin- 
wry of OUF patron, while “exoteric meaning” indicates his humanity 
in exoteric parlance we say “our patron ‘Ali b. Abi Talib,” and its 

, J - ° z ’ 

meaning is the ma‘nd, the ism, and the bab, and he is God 
’ 


esoteric ( 
the compassionate the merciful. 


Q, 99 Who is our sage who has founded for us the religions in all 


countries?! 
He is our master Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hamdan [al- 


Khasibi], peace and prayer be upon him and his disciples. 


Q, 100 Why are we called the Khasibiyya? 
Because we follow the instruction of our sage Abii ‘Abd Allah 


A. 
al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi, may God sanctify his mystery. 


Q, 101 I understood what you explained to me, inform me now about 
the names of the persons of the obligatory and supererogatory 


166 


prayers. 
A. Know that [the person of the] prayer in general ts Muham- 


en 
162 For a similar appellation of ‘Ali—haydaral al-karrar—see Bakitra, p. 47. 
63 The term Bahmant cycles (al-gibab al-bahmaniyya}—equivalent to al-gibab al- 


Sarisiyya (MA, pp. 209ff.}—refers to the early historical cycles, prior to Islam. 
1@ On this appellation of “All, see E. Kohlberg, “Aba Turab,” in Bulletin of the 


School of Oriental and African Studies 41 (1978), pp- 347-352, reprinted in idem, Belief 


and Law in Imami Shi‘ism, chap. 6. 

165 The reference to world religions seems to mean religious groups Or cells of 
the Nusayriyya. The same definition regarding al-Khasibi and his role as founder 
of Nusayri cells among world religions appears in KM, p. 194 (in the Arabic text) 
and p. 175 (in the French translation). The concept of Nusayti coreligionists in every 
faith appears in Kitab al-usiis, p. 58b, lines 3-4 (=ed. Dandashi, p. 136). 

166 For the term “persons 


akhas al-saldf), denoting the persons rep- 
resenting a certain divine degree to W 
6, p- | 13. 


of prayer” (as 
hich the prayer is addressed, see above, chap. 
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mad; and specifically it has fifty-one 
sons.'®? The first period {of the day includes tO for if 
sisting of eight genuflections which are al-Oagi Prayer a pon 
Zaynab, Ruqayya, Umm Kulthim who is [also Abe 
al-Zahra’, all seven are the children of the M Calleg a 
Khadija, daughter of Khuwaylid, ang Ibrahim pont of co atin” 
Then follows the obligatory [prayer] consisting a ary rte fron, 
which are Muhammad, Fatir, Hasan, and Hye Weny ae 
supererogatory afternoon prayer Consisting of 6; "hie Neg, . 5} 
which are ‘Abd Allah, Muhammad, and ‘Awn 2 t fgeny ction 
Talib, Aba Sufyan, Ja‘far, Muhammad, and Feb 2 Of Jafar, wl 
al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and Muhammad 4 Any S0n§ of 

The second period [of the day includes} the after " Hudha 
prayer consisting of four (genufle 
Hasan, and Husayn. 

The third period [of the day 
consisting of three [genuflecti 
Hasan, and the supererogato 


layfa, 
cuions}, which are Mubamm ligatory 


> Fatir, 
includes} the sunset obli 
ons} which are Muhammed © Prayer 
ry [prayer] Consisting of four 
Thawban, the mawia of the messenger of God, 
Abii al-Haytham Malik al 


Which are 
-Tayyihan al- 
Khudri. 


huzayma b. Tha, 
Ashhali, and Aba Boat 
The fourth period fof the day includes 

prayer consisting of four 


} the evening obligato 
Hasan, and Husayn. T 


ch are Muhammad, Fatir 

he Supererogatory evening Prayer consists of 

two genuflections [starting] from a sitting position that are consid. 

ered as one, which are Zaynab al-Hawla’ ~“Attara’ and Amat Alljh 

daughter of Khalid b. Sinan al-“Absi. : 
{Next follows] the night prayer con 


sisting of eight [genuflections}, 
which are ‘Abd Allah, ‘Abd Manaf, Hamza, al-Harith, al-Zuba » Hijl 
al-Muqawwam, al-Ghaydaq, the children of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, followed 
by three [genuflections}, which are the shaf* and the witr.!68 The shaf* 
is Asad and ‘Imran son of Husayn, and th 


€ witr is ‘Ubada b. Bashir 
b. al-Samit al-Khazraji al-Ansari, 


[genuflections] whi 


The fifth period {of the day includes] the [prayer of the] dawn 


‘©? ‘The number fifty-one, denoting members of the holy family and companions 
of the prophet, may also be associated with the fifty-one mythical disciples of al- 
Khasibi mentioned in AM, p. | 
258). 


96 (= p. 177 in the French translation; Salisbury, p. 
ise Shaf here signifies an even 


number of genuflections, whereas wilr signifies an 
uneven number added to the pair of the shaf. 
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veil {genuflections}, which are Sa‘d b. Malik al-Ansari, 

sisting 0 an al-Ansari, may the prayer of the supreme, the Crea- 

r 4 NI ot Then follows the obligatory [prayer of the dawn] 

vor De UP? «wo [genuflections] which are Muhammad and Fatir, 

consisting n them. These are then the fifty-one persons as stated by 

peace a Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi—may 
u 


oO upreme God sanctify his soul, Amen—in his account: 
the § 


The same way that prayer is people, thus are their persons alle- 


eee cite sanctified and noble persons; 
Muhammad, Fatir, and the Shabbaran,'®? who are the roots: 


everything is from them and with them; they are the right guid- 
ance and the [true] path; 


the alms-giving is the bab whose name is Gabriel; 
no one but SalmAn is the guide to the Messenger. 


End of the Catechism. 


‘69 Namely Hasan and Husayn. On these appellations, see above, p. 176, note 
i. 
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4. The Arabic Text of the Catechism 
4a pee! iL pales LS 
LSI! datla 


CL gy ped Ly ual endl y prt tell puws (1b) 
saw ly pal yall aan poe ete pee ses 
A pr fey eu rere are Phere era ees ea Se 
ee ee ahyal 39 ge Gl 4G pg llly Canty 
Polya pl Le pall Lal pl ins 

J oqo 5 tebe Jamia Ys 2asisds! Sa Y GU da 
“loll gY lady die Sy eile (5 yi! ane Sane ci rae 
SSA! Gatalell dslaei ple Cie'ey HiLb Yate els i jl! 
Baliga Vg UY Galas Y Mee aes Ll pg! es (!) elye oll 


(Oe >alatl 
Cath! oglins aa 585 pated TSs (pats tae Gi 
sliadl 


poe oll ee ll ga My ill aU gay 


eet Oe Saas tt alee pe ee c 
ATR ROE I DETER Li 

Ms. 5255 

2 Ms. dud re 

> Cf. a similar description in Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi (d. 557/1162), Kitab 
kanz al-walad, edited by M. Ghalib (Beirut 1416/1996), p. 220, where the seemingly 
smoother varaint—Laclauw oS. (I thickened its heavens)—is given. 
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Lai jet) due Loi ‘La lsd) ae hi 4 La si cu iy Wis 
cbs y GLA) aS Lj La ed So ly Yes (2b) oalbi 
ea Li « Aad! bat Gl olG YI ells 5 L,Y, Li ‘G55! 
cal ae Obs pi pense Sal si Li. soetl ical! Li ssuse fe 

EPOUEU PR CCN Ome ORE TR 


Veuisglt iia ties i les de Vy 

‘ladles Cabs .3(!) 458 LAS aalio sane dl gus C 
Hi pSseat i gabe! oy 585 Sly aS Uyai Ls GY ewer 
st ge Lle oh wi Jey 52 Ul oll aS ses) 4S Gil i Onl le 
eo Sl (gunse JUG LS" aS! sti cobel eles AY SY 525 
wae Oss sisal (') aan <1! lh (! NT sbaasi ey A ) Sst aloo 
AU! sg gut aga’ a ioe i 
Se erie Cog LI Byes cle le I! aSsesiy o5litis 
die (1) poly he HI pS pest nS pb pe Gi Ley AU! Glass 
its cll (!) he GY cle GY 9 nd 5555 IY! atl SU! s 
ANS 5 pS ty og GIS 555 Ge AELE (5! 5.85 SI! 
ogtacls ogwiis ogo iing 6 ytayg(!) ogrrby osiils Silla, 
voy di Cll gm YY coil aU ga GY 


CU gt Lb ol col phe pel Pa A es Ca ae a 
AUER eR en Per ee Oe ey Py C 
Lube commis 05935 0559S of tones arial Gi 


P4shus¥ls gb y OY go aaial bp aS 
cb esl gb aia! bY! ba ol (!) Ges ai ed 
Set yas gd al 5 () ela eg 989 8 
ieig Unal (Bb) easy GLa pln deal dll ody (1) Cage cared 
a 
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(!) 25595 (!) eBosS gt eal £8 LY ys Gaia! Ls Vu 
Fe Lusyls +¢b s 

osas UI Cc guu dealer Y puke “yuu gm GlaiaYl pu Gi ale! — ¢ 
Crghes peel Cilee be] pie Sad pny a" ‘gtlas a as 
Nagl pie diletal sy aa Lisi 


Boe ILL pb y eins ie! ei GY gs GI U® Vou 
Sisosl 

classy sae GLe jl! 5) 4 Sle! : O95 ne >¢bo t 
Ell Gas a sou es esl Igy) Gyaldoy 
4 Re ene ee 


titty! segkll gals Aye 
abi y Teslusyls (!) Kaa Ubulgs te lull yo gb 9a of 
Se Wd g> 53 ale 


FesbusYls gb GY g2 Sy Mia sG ot wd Vu 
cpu y aL catals (4a) LIL Jos pial Gi ale!  ¢ 
Ig Sl" :aduut! o S53 Ge Linte Galrol! paae Ly. JUELS 


Pitesti seh) a eae 
ROSEN E re psec gael a ea JgHs ligt s 
lly aust phe Jas "pam gil pam I Maly, hal 


SL g 38 et Sy eae SI aad GS VN ou 
ql 8! sd pal sell pa yey plied! pore Gi ple! a 
yoy hagine piye Ge Lands I 55 day Catlins 555 oe 
ol gw Gy So aly olsial s douuls claus olilrwal y 45 Siu Vp0 
SSRI PCT Mae WORST TIENT 
Leal Lnasecd (4b) le Shi cgeng hal chats oS 2) flag 


> Ms. LanaJ! 

° Ms. -abJ!. Cf. the expression ,a5J! Cab! in question 18, below. 
7 Ms. olabol , 

* The word aus! is added above the word La in the text. 
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Higa y Maglall aMhgel Glau SF obcals oF ge aly Glut! gle 
abi 


jesgatee Sa ace aie f 
de ¥y Jeol! dilae be 14551! sla 5" plast! tbs 4 
"Snes ’s 


Baalts I pends Lully peu y pralls Tiler Leal gg! — ¢ 
Casal! Lossy peu! GIy pial GuMLa Zusliney GS13, 
Cae lL 3S Goold pine cay etl gs fain ill ga 

(sob as 


pall LAAL (1) Sig Reensy TA pee oleae Ge pat VEG 
AL ly Sad cb Ug LG UI gay pel GIL s 

(1) pm poe QI oa A cLaoda Gi abel 
cb gills Gua suly sobs Lagos GLinds Gistis esi Gs 
Olokl 5 (Sa) elias s585 5 pray slaai iy cling opis lly 
pes Spans Glau! s Gulls (!) Doren! anal als bss 
sglag oo stlb s Wo Stas ILS s Gy Lay oy 
Li yS559 dally (!) edly Lad! s ra gay Ssaly GLeatus 
ists sagheng pes Wy randy Sisley pares press 
Uline sy tht! snes pctlas alis sacs {puny ONS s iiy'o5 
cele a Sy sagt Crasally paiall Gaually pilevall somes 
cles @ABISU! gauge yg Gulsal! pdaey pBLI! somes Qusib! G5 
dane Lays g Saeed! nal sale! ples sl gall PORE ay 
AU J 5 UI yuG I pall cag ll SLA Tall Sawa yal 
er eau cn alate 


cieoLd teal 
° Ms. wd 5S 
Ms. & sJLb 
u Ms. pass V1 


2 Ms. jweiiad! 
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cog pet Ups fat aN Clie! Las! Gi ple! c 
Js¥l bla 5 gual ig LI pe ll pee I AU! oo told piel 
rel pod SS lee jaja GLU pL) bl) 39! 
ARNT BN 9H Soll plat pace Cael yall Spang 
pasdl pas! panel lta ASL) SILEII sol oll auallteasll scoall 

Soll L535 aba tH aS Cd gE cba cd jel 


CUAL CoUawal od ew! clad gale Wye 

cpilawol! Loos tool (!) pd aU Cueva! od pawl Laws 
ae! gall « ee en 
Vaal 4b Si Gati ati ‘arugS FGI) Cpl gb earn | 
she BI jg! gays Stell 6 yg BLS eye ad Lely I 
Crags ose ll iy old LU Sees cig Sone «aig! l sUll 
dase Si pill pas (6a) 


RT Sires REN ater ETA ct 
all Ge Co! dome 9 AU) Joins) tome y dll! sicsy 


cae cLLUIGaGalil: 
spate g patsy id y ae oss egal nae id 


Sdycteall GG ct awl clad pale VV Gu 
Cpe y Owls uually ~blay soos a ey 


'’ For the expression a5! abti!, see also al-Makziin al-Sinjari, al-Risala al- 
mawsiima bi-tazkiyat al-nafs ft bawatin al-‘ibadat al-khams, in A. ‘Ali, Ma‘rifat Allah wa-l- 
Makziin al-Sinjart, Beirut 1972, vol. 2, p. 274 


oO 
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Gebel tl SI! Jota! pba Ul Gb cLaui gals YY. 
Sos 

435559 UI snes Glas elas Danby las csr ae id 
Candis plead! a S53 Spe Lake (6b) paw Lil! Slaten Gssees 
sel sk!) y pal tl LG sy Sl end 58s Gos lac gl 
pads Sol pees LISI ILE gl Wisse gay Sle gai SS, 
otal! 55 Gai Gal dome SLSbI gaig ILA! Jo gb! ai Sal 
esi gal same y ginal poe So! daily glee sll | Ij! gas 
sas Ctl domme cn gil spenlly SSI cal pA! Gal aes 
seals pall pdell sly gg (ple Ugo gy Usd elas; alta 


saa! Jal oS 24 Sl! jel clawed 6 oh ad YT yu 
Moai yeell al es All al 8) 4 eLael oy! C 
wo «us! oe 55 cope © gpd old cole! cL ‘gs SI | 
slat! Lest! dalid! mole a | ren ee © | ((!) CA 5 pb Uae « J! 
Cbs Sani «fobs «si pat cag! «lI! (7a) «sasgll 4boit | 
rererwere b ape rely ak | ere rea) oe GLall «5 guscll «5 gum ‘@ gait! 
gtd «cell Slt Gla dl dee Jad Ghat 45S! 
peered | ai Py ere | Draper 8 | rape ere | rape ere | Draper. ah | erg erOPrS | 
ung rere were vere | bres OWT WEE Gre wre eS] Pare’ Lire Perrpe Ler eres) 
Like Sal ae 8 Gl col phan eg Lee g jlin call 5 ¢ gL cautedl 
daa gl Lai OSS (68 pe tI LI clausl (om ode pdt! apie 


belie Gud! 28 GL! (ol audi celal Ge 5 kl VE Gu 
Listks 5 JI 

ere pores Js¥! elatl 2a GL! jal sat eLauul Si ate! ‘3 
Ch ga yy PSI, p09 Lab! pul ys A ailSs Colin y prleul! dale 


“pA! ol ps GL! Galati clan re gi psi VO ys 
OLS y 558) aly Kuda) nba y 6 5L4 Gal USL agai ale! C 
Las als S254! 5 


4 Ms. uSLeaad 
'SMs. Jul, je 
16 Ms. Jul 
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gold! Lad pb daligiy GLI lant ale YOu 

ss uals ISH ILE yal Hane WILE gi La gla c 
sual) opal amas dalisl g ‘4obe UI oil shies Lledo Ss 
alls cylesY! pola! Ulisse 54! piles poe Gul aSas 
Se el Gol see Sol Gey 


SuelSll LI 68 dolaniy GLI! cloud gabe The 

ol ghee ILA! So gb ai Gal pase Gal paae “Lalani - 
Se Owl Gal be LY go Gals Gol abs! 29 lS 5 cule UI 
all cai (9b) Gael pee CoLaais Sowell ols Sy dey 
Bas Gal Ley HLA Cae i Gel GB jae cig SLI 
Cael Gal Pyles el QI Mola, 


Slo! ALU gb [Colas] GLI La ale TV 
rth poly tame got pe wsleall Ul! (5§ GLI Lal c 
ola uu, SH pats (giSag dale AU! ail ghia piaall 3352 
Wola s al pall coe Gal pole y nel Gal Glee isi On! 
GO! aaal in! Gal Ogee y Ba On 


Sagbat! allatl pa doliniy GLI! clan ale YA yu 
atl Gal Jel! Ga! sees Pela! ray "Layla ul t 
QUI il ghee bsab cris Soy pleas SIs Lal! oi45 
nes Ctl Glades dane sols oly declan) Lis ‘tbe 
gal sai shy eS al Leds get sly case! 


8 Ms. aul 
Ms. Ceuad | 
© Ms. oul 

| Ms. 353 

2 Ms. loose 
3 Ms. 52 

* Ms. aul 


45 Ms. aw! 
* Ms. oi 


7 Ms. cal 
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iS plas poe el Lad Ulane gi Meglaad § ¢ 
signs eel sui gi dolial s fake AU! oI gle LS 5H) ot 
ASU gal iG gy cae Gueill gal y spdual! (10a) lhaek opal 

tld! ntl | cols sade co! aes 


gol ALL 5b ealaiy GLI cLaul ne 3 asl $6 
Cal dome phe gol LU! albtl .a GLI! elieuusl id 
sri oe ease mt in) aa ae ae mr Ih 
Cel edhe sy ol 54I! aL RIT yolly Jrelosu! op) Sess! doliui , 
dome Cel Use Jats cod gil Uiave Gal somes ju gst! src 


nA B AU Lae Gal ghey 5 4 
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STE NUSAYRIS — ALSO KNOWN AS “ALAWIS - 
Ss © | _ have been in power in Syria for the past three 
1s I Vee) 4 decades. Little is known of their origins or their 
long history, while their religious creeds and 


thought are somewhat better known. The 1 main 
reason for our fragmentary knowledge of the 


MEIR M.BAR-ASHER, _ Nusayrireligion is that, since its beginnings, it has 
Ph.D.,isaSeniorLecturerandHead _ always been the secret faith of a self-conscious 
of the Department of Arabic Language — elite that zealously guarded its sectarian litera 
and Literature at the Hebrew University _ aaa _ ture. ss | 
of Jerusalem. His most recent publica~_ . Bie I 
tion is Scripture and Exegesis in Early Pi Phe Nusayri~‘Alawi faith is a clear example of a — 
Imam Shiism (Brill, 1999). __ syncretistic religion. It combines and fuses ele- 
. Stbubite out: i234 menes of cults and creeds of very disparate, and 
“ARYEH. KOFSKY, bear tas remote, origins. _ Among these are various pagan 
Ph. Dis Lecturer of Comparative a beliefs (residues of ancient Mesopotamian and © 


| Religion at the Department of Land Syrian cults), as well as Persian, Christian, Gnos- t 
of Israel Studies atthe University of tic, and Muslim — -both Sunni and Sh iI — -religious 


— Haifai im Israel. His most recent _— : _ precepts and practices. All these components i 
"publication is Buses of Caesarea __ have been’ brought together in a syncretistic re- 
against Paganism (Brill, 2000). __— ligious system that has assumed a heterodox 


: — Shit igarbs 


Ae . This book presents a mosaic ic of fcadaiherieal as- 
ES.  aneee st pects of Nusayri theology and liturgy. It dem- 
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z #) Be) . - onstrates the complexity of Nusayri theology 
7 ad / and the diversity of religious thought within the 
tee -Nusayri fold. 
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